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PART IX.—CHAPTER XLII. 


Srartine from‘ Calcutta on his 
homeward voyage with wounds 
barely healed, «und still suffering 
from the lassitude induced by fever 
and weakness, Yorke was at first 
more disposed to indulge in his ha- 
bitual mood of dwelling on the dis- 
appointments of the past than to 
find enjoyment in anticipations of 
the future. And yet, there was 
room for satisfaction as well as re- 
grets in a retrospect of the twelve 
years since he had Jast seen the 
sea. How short the time seemed 
to look back upon, and yet how 
much had happened in it! Then 
he was landing in India a friend- 
less cadet; now he was a lieu- 
tenant - colonel, decorated, com- 
manding a crack cavalry regiment 
—an object of admiration, as he 
thought with not unnatural com- 
placency, to all the younger officers 
of the army—and with every pro- 
spect of attaining to the command 
of a division before he got to 
middle age. Truly, if the Mutiny 
had brought desolation to many 
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it had made a career for the sur- 
vivors: pluck and luck had done 
it in his case; with some more: 
of the latter commodity to help, 
what might not be possible in 
the future? “ What a tremendous 
personage I used to consider a 
lieutenant - colonel and C, B. in 
my young days! To be sure,. 
lieutenant-colonels used to be very 
old fellows then, and C.B.’s rarer 
than they are now; but still, even 
according to present lights, it is 
not a bad grade to have reached 
before one is thirty. And yet,” 
thought he, “the change is not 
altogether for the better. I was 
fresh and ingenuous then, a be- 
liever in men and women, and one 
dream of my youth at any rate has 
not been realised. It is not success 
which has made me hard and cyni- 
cal—if I am so, as people say—but 
disappointment and humiliation. 
Meriecal] me the lucky colonel, and 
think me greatly to be envied ; they 
little know that I have failed to 
get the one thiug I ever really tried 
A 
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for—that the woman on whom I 
had set my heart held me of no 
account, and while trifling with me, 
was offering her own to any one 
else to take who wanted it!” Yet, 
notwithstanding that his hopes 
in this matter were dissipated 
for ever, the young man still 
found a sort of melancholy plea- 
sure in remaining constant to the 
one idea which had so completely 
possessed him. For him, he thought 
with bitter satisfaction, love was 
gone for ever; let him rather feed 
on the memory of his first and 
only passion, than find a debasing 
consolation in some lower standard 
of affection. 

But although still brooding on 
his disappointment, and spending 
many solitary hours in vain con- 
jectures about the fate of Olivia, 
of whom and her husband nothing 
had been heard since their flight, 
youth will still assert itself; with 
returning health this artificial de- 
jection gave way to a more nat- 
ural frame of mind; and Yorke 
sométimes felt angry with himself 
to find that he was not hugging 
his passion as he intended to do, 
but was looking forward like all 
‘his fellow-passengers with pleasur- 
able excitement to the prospect of 
returning to England, his spirits 
rising daily and his appetite im- 
proving as the steamer clove her 
way into cooler latitudes. But an 
incident occurred on the voyage 
which turned back forcibly for a 
time the current of his thoughts 
into the old channel. 

A party of the homeward-bound 
passengers had taken advantage of 
a two-days’ delay in the transit 
through Egypt to stop at Cairo; 
and Yorke, who was of the party, not 
feeling strong enough yet to join the 
rest in an excursion to the Pyrdmids, 
was standing at the window of the 
hotel in the early morning, after 
the others hed set out, watching 
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the beginning of a Cairo day, when 
a couple of regiments of Egyptian 
cavalry came by on their way to 
exercise on the plain beyond the 
city. To Yorke the sight was suf- 
ficiently interesting; and as they 
passed by he noted their appear- 
ance with critical eye, admitting 
with scrupulous fairness the superi- 
ority of the horsés to those of the 
Indian cavalry, but concluding with 
much satisfaction that the latter 
were vastly superior in the phy- 
sigue and appearance of the men. 
How my old regiment would ride 
these fellows down, to be sure, or 
my new one either! he said to him- 
self. The colonel of the leading 
regiment, too, apparently a foreigner, 
was a portly-looking middle-aged 
man, who sat his horse like a sack. 
I don’t fancy that worthy gentle- 
man would have a long tether of 
office if he came under the orders 
of Sir Hugh, ejaculated Yorke men- 
tally ; one can’t expect much from 
a regiment with such an old muff 
at the head of it. The officer who 
rode at the head of the second regi- 
ment was, however, a very different 
sort of man; and Yorke’s eye was 
caught at once by his erect, soldier- 
like figure, and the splendid horse 
he rode—still more, as he came near, 
by his handsome, resolute face. The 
officer was so dark-complexioned 
that Yorke was puzzled at first to 
guess whether he was a European, 
but suddenly was struck by the 
resemblance to well-known features. 
Except for the long black beard, the 
man looked the very double of 
Kirke ; nay, surely it must be Kirke 
himself,—and Yorke hurried out 
of the room, and ran along the cor- 
ridor and down the staircase ; but by 
the time he reached the entrance- 
door of the hotel the rear of the 
regiment was passing by, and the 
leading files were hidden from view. 

The hotel manager was standing 
at the entrance smoking ‘an early 
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cigar, and nodded affably to his 
visitor. “A fine sight that, isn’t 
it?’ he observed, as if the cavalry 
reflected considerable credit on the 
hotel and himself; “ but I suppose 
you have seen a good deal of the 
same sort of thing in your part of 
the world ?” 

Yorke asked him if some of the 
officers were not Europeans. 

Oh yes, was the answer, the 
Pacha employs a lot of Europeans 
in all kinds of ways, army and every- 
thing else. That was a European 
who rode at the head of the second 
regiment, which had just gone by— 
leastways an American, which was 
the same thing—a Colonel Wood. 

An American! repeated Yorke, 
wondering whether he could be mis- 
taken ; how did the manager know 
that ? 

Why, because he gave himself 
out as such, to be sure; the man- 
ager knew him well enough; he 
kept himself ¢o himself pretty much, 
but he often came to the hotel 
to dine or lunch at times when there 
were no Indian travellers going 
through. 

Did the manager know how 
long he had been in the Egyp- 
tian service? Yes, to be sure he 
did; about two years. Was he 
married? No, certainly not; at 
any rate he had left his wife in 
America, added the manager, with 
a laughs Cairo wasn’t much of a 
place for European ladies, he reck- 
oned, nor American ones neither, 
The colonel was living in Jodg- 
ings by the barracks, and used to 
get his wine from them [meaning 
the hotel], and there was no lady 
living with him, that was quite 
certain. “ But you seem interested 
about the gentleman,” continued 
the manager, looking at Yorke 
curiously; “there are some rum 
customers in the Egyptian army, 
I can tell you ;” and Yorke hastened 
to.turn the conversation. 


The parade- ground was said to 
be too far off for a convalescent to 
walk there under a Cairo sun, and 
Yorke went up to his room to await 
the return of the regiments. They 
must, however, have chosen another 
route for the march back, for they 
did not come past the hotel again ; 
but Yorke felt no doubt that it 
was Kirke he hadseen. No Ameri- 
can of that stamp would be idling 
at Cairo with a tremendous war 
going on at home; the time, too, of 
his appearance in the country coin- 
cided with Kirke’s flight from In- 
dia; besides, although his face was 
altered, there could be no mistak- 
ing that figure and seat on horse- 
back ; he could have recognised him 
among a thousand. And Yorke’s 
thoughts flew back to the time 
when Falkland and he first made 
out Kirke from the Residency roof 
—on the eventful day of Falkland’s 
death—riding in front of his men 
on the plain beyond the trees; 
and he thought how clearly Kirke’s 
appearance was stamped on his re- 
collection, as he rode up to the 
Residency on the same evening, 
flushed yet cool, while the excited 
members of the garrison pressed 
round him to grasp his hand,—and 
his measured manner of speaking as 
he announced the sad news that Falk- 
land had fallen—Falkland, whose 
death at the moment of relief had 
so dimmed the joy of victory. But 
although eager to speak with his old 
comrade, and still more to hear 
some news of his wife, Yorke ab- 
stained from seeking him out; 
Kirke probably still regarded him 
as an enemy, and certainly would 
not wish to be recognised. And 
Yorke started that evening with 
his companions for Alexandria with 
ample food for his thoughts during 
the rest of the voyage—old sensa- 
tions of joy and pain aroused again 
which had been almost laid to 
rest. 














If unalloyed happiness is ever 
realised by mortals, it is ‘surely ex- 
perienced by the Anglo-Indian who 
returns home in reasonably good 
health, just. when England is clothed 
in the fresh garb of early summer, 
after an exile long enough to create 
the strong desire for revisiting his 
native land, but still young enough 
to be open to new impressions, and 
to be able to enjoy the simple 
pleasures of life. To Yorke, who 
had left England a boy, and whose 
experience of English society had 
been limited to such as could be 
furnished by a country parsonage, 
the first glimpse of London life 
which he got on arrival afforded un- 
adulterated pleasure ; the bustle and 
brilliancy of a fine London afternoon 
in the height of the season seemed 
perfectly delightful ; and dining with 
some military fellow-passengers at 
the club to which he had been 
elected just before coming home, 
and joining them afterwards in a 
box at the opera, followed by a snug 
supper-party, he felt quite ashamed 
of himself as he went back to his 


' hotel for feeling in such high 


spirits. But after giving a day to 
ordering the different articles, in- 
cluding a complete fit-out from the 
tailor, necessary for bringing the 
exile within the pale of civilisation, 
he hurried down by the express to 
Wiltonbury, where lived his mother, 
and his only sister, married about 
six years before to the Reverend 
William Morgan; feeling as he 
drew near to his destination a min- 
gled sensation of anxiety and excite- 
ment. The associations connected 
with his mother were all agreeable 
—although in the recollection of 
early life at the old parsonage near 
Wiltonbury his father ocenpied the 
chief place—and until of late they 
had maintained a fairly regular cor- 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


respondence during his absence; 
but while his mother’s letters were 
duly filled with all the gossip of 
Wiltonbury, whither she had moved 
on his father’s death, about a set of 
people of whom he knew nothing, 
he had become sensible by degrees 
that the details of his life with 
which his own letters had been filled 
at first were not readily understood, 
and only created a simulated inter- 
est, and so gradually his letters had 
become briefer and more silent about 
himself, as well as more infrequent, 
and thus a sort of barrier of indif- 
ference had grown up between them, 
arising out of the want of common 
sympathies. But the yearning for 
home love and home life was strong 
within him. His mother and sister, 
at any rate, would think him worth 
loving in return; and when, as the 
train ran into the station, and he re- 
cognised his mother in the graceful, 
well-preserved lady standing on the 
platform, and stepping out of the 
carriage, was caught at once in her 
embrace, he felt for the moment an 
assuagement of the hunger for sym- 
pathy which had so long remained 
unsatisfied. 

“My dearest son exclaimed 
Mrs. Yorke through her veil, clasp- 
ing him in a gentle embrace; and 
then recovering herself »quickly, 
added, “but you must look after 
your luggage, my dearest Arthur, 
for the train will be off again in 
a moment; I lost q carpet-bag on 
this very platform only three years 
ago.” 

“ Dearest Arthur !” said Mrs. Yorke 
with fervour, holding his hand in - 
hers as, the luggage duly secured, 
they drove off in a fly; “and sol 
have really got my precious son 
home again! Oh, my dear boy! 
it has seemed sometimes as if 
I could hardly bear your absence ; 
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and then to think of all the dangers 
you have been exposed to! No 
words can describe what your mo- 
ther has gone through in her anx- 
iety about her son.” 

“Tt seems to have agreed very 
well with you, mother, notwith- 
standing,” said her son, smiling; “I 
declare you look hardly a day older 
than when I went away.” 

“ Ah, my dear Arthur, I see you 
are a flatterer, like the rest of your 
sex,” said thie lady, tapping him on 
the cheek ; “ have you come back to 
laugh at your poor old mother ?”’ 
But Mrs. Yorke simpered as if evi- 
dently pleased at the compliment ; 
and indeed it might have been dif- 
ficult tq believe that the handsome, 
still young - looking lady, whose 
tasteful half-mourning just indicated 
a suspicion of widowhood, was the 
mother of the bronzed soldier of 
thirty sitting by her side. “ But 
here we are at home,” she con- 
tinued, adding in a whisper as he 
assisted her to alight, “it is two- 
shillings for the fly, and sixpence 
for the driver.” 

“ Here is my little cot, you see,” 
said Mrs. Yorke, as they stood in 
the passage; “a humble affair, no 
doubt, after the palaces you are ac- 
customed to in India; but it suffi- 
ces for my simple wants. Here, 
Susan,” she said to the neat little 
maid who opened the door, “ take 
the colonel’s portmanteau up-stairs, 
and then bring luncheon.” But 
Yorke, who had not yet become 
accustomed to the sight of young 
Englishwomen performing men’s 
work, thereon shouldered his trunk 
himself and followed the servant 
up-stairs. 

“My dear,” said his mother when 
he returned to the dining-room, 
“you might have let Susan ca 
your luggage ; or cook would have 
helped her, for the matter of that. 
These girls are as strong as horses ; 
they have no nerves, happy crea- 
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tures! And now let me give my. 
precious son another kiss. {should 
have known you anywhere by the 
likeness to the photograph you sent 
home two yearsago. And yet there 
is something different—ah, I know 
what it is! You were taken in a 
beard. Oh, dearest Arthur, what has 
become of it? It did look so mili- 
tary.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I came home with 
a beard as long as my arm; but I 
found all the fellows in town were 
not wearing any—I mean all the 
fellows in the army; so I went to 
Truefitt’s this morning and had mine 
tdken off, so as to look respectable.” 

“ Respectable, my dear Arthur! 
and beards are so fashionable now ; 
every clergyman in the Close wears 
one—except the dean, and he, you 
know, is quite elderly, and so could 
not be expected to begin at his time 
of life. But here is luncheon—let 
us sit down; you must be hungry 
after your journey, and the express 
comes at such a pace, too.” 

“ But where is Rebecca, mother ? 
T have been looking to see her on 
arrival. I ought not to be sittin 
down quietly to eat and drink till 
have seen her.” 

“ Rebecca cannot go out just now, 
x know, or I am sure she would 

ave come to the station with me; 

but I have made an engagement for 
you to dine at St. Clement’s this eve- 
ning. I daresay William Morgau 
will be looking in presently, how- 
ever; he is very busy, of course, 
but he will make a point of calling 
on my colonel, I am sure, Only.to 
think of your being a colonel, and it 
is just twelve years since I lost your 
poor father! Ah, what a position 
was that to be left in! left to strug- 
gle on in the world all alone, for 
you had gone to India, and Rebecca 
was buta child. What wine will you 
take, my dear Arthur? Thisis very 
nice sherry, I am told, although I 
don’t know anything about wine 
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myself; and this is some dinner 
claret which Canon Rogers recom- 
mends very highly.” ° 

Mr. Morgan called before luncheon 
was over, and after shaking hands 
with his brother-in-law, took his 
seat at table; a stoutish man of 
middle height, with a  voluble 
mouth and double chin, inclined 
to be bald and grey. He, too, ap- 
peared to have lately joined the 
beard movement, his chin being 
covered with a short stubble. “ Not 
anything, thank you, my dear 
madam,” he said, waving away with 
his hand Mrs. Yorke’s offer of a 
cutlet ; “ you know that I never take 
anything at this time. Well, my 
dear Arthur, for so I hope I may 
venture to call you, and so we have 
met in the flesh at last. Well, well, 
I trust that our communion toge- 
ther may be mutually blessed to us. 
We in the ministry must not be 
above gaining edification from the 
laity. It is indeed a great privilege 
to be connected with so distinguish- 
ed an officer. I assure you I con- 
sider it so indeed.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Yorke ; 
“and a very proud mother I feel, I 
can assure you.” 

“T must always feel a very deep 
interest in India,” continued Mr. 
Morgan 

“And think, William,”  inter- 
rupted the lady, “what my feel- 
ings must be as a mother! Oh, 
Arthur dear, I have so much to ask 
you about the wonderful scenes you 
have passed through! We must 
have such long talks over it to- 
gether.” 

“T was very nearly going to 
India myself,” continued Mr. Mor- 
gan, “in a missionary capacity ; but 
things were providentially ordered 
otherwise.” Mr. Morgan here allud- 
ed to the fact of his having obtained 
the snug preferment he now held. 

“T should think you found quite 
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enough to do in that way at home,” 
observed his brother-in-law. “Even 
from the short glimpse of English 
life that I have had, there appears 
ample room for missionary work in 
England.” 

“Ah, but to preach the glad 
Gospel tidings to the benighted hea- 
then, what a blessed. privilege that 
must be !” 

“You may travel through the 
length of India without meetin 
such an unmitigated heathen as the 
London rough.” 

“Ay, but to think that they 
should worship dumb idols and 
stocks and stones.” 

“ Better that than to worship the 
devil.” 

‘““My dear Arthur,” said his 
mother, in a gently protesting voice, 
“this is not a mess-table, that 
you should talk in this shocking 
way.” 

When Mr. Morgan got up to go, 
it was settled that Mrs. Yorke and 
her son should not come down to 
the vicarage till a little before din- 
ner; “ for you know, William,” said 
the lady, “I have so much to talk 
about with my dear boy, my prodi- 
gal son who has come back again ; 
so you must spare him to his fond 
mother for a while.” 

Mrs. Yorke’s house was in a quiet 
street leading into the Close, small, 
but with a quaint exterior suited to 
the locality, neat and comfortable 
within. At the back was a garden, 
bounded by the high wall of ‘the 
deanery, neatly kept, and with a 
trim lawn just large enough for cro- 
quet. And when she led the way 
into the garden, in order that they 
might “ enjoy comfortably a long talk 
about India,” the sight of the cro- 
quet-hoops set her off in explanation 
of the mysteries of that fascinating 
game, just then coming to fashion; 
and on learning that Arthur had no 
practical acquaintance with it, she 
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would fain have made a beginning 
of teaching him then and there, pro- 
posing to send Susan round to the 
precentor and one of the minor 
canons, who were devoted to the 
pastime, to make up a party. But 
just then some callers arrived, and 
were succeeded by others; and when 
all had left it was time to set out 
for the vicarage, up to which period 
Mrs. Yorke had successfully re- 
strained her burning curiosity to 
hear all about India. 

Yorke and his mother walked 
down to St. Clement’s in the fine 
May afternoon, a little boy who 
had been chartered by Susan to 
carry the box of presents he had 
brought with him following in the 
rear; and Mrs. Yorke exchanged 
greetings with various acquaintances 
by the way, to each of whom he 
was introduced as “my son the 
Colonel from India, you know, so 
distinguished—a C.B, and Victoria 
Cross, you know;” while the per- 
son addressed, generally a middle- 
aged lady, would reply: “ Dear me, 
you don’t say so! how proud you 
must feel! very gratified and hon- 
oured to make your acquaintance, 
Colonel, I am sure,”—or words to 
that effect, till Yorke became quite 
ashamed of hearing the formula re- 
peated, and hardly knew whether 
to be cross or amused. Arrived 
at the vicarage, a newly-built sub- 
stantial house on the outskirts of 
the town, hard by a conventicle- 
looking building of hideous eleva- 
tion, plastered white, the servant 
who opened the door said that 
mistress was in her bedroom, would 
they please step up there; and 
accordingly Arthur followed his 
mother up the stairs to that apart- 
ment. 

His sister, who was sitting in an 
easy-chair by a fire, although the 
afternoon was a warm one, rose as 
he came in, and her affectionate 
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greeting as she embraced him with 
tears in her eyes seemed a measure 
of compensation for any disappoint- 
ment he might so far have felt. 
Then sitting down again, but still 
holding his hand, she looked up, 
and smiling through her tears, said, 
in a fervid and yet languid way, 
“This is indeed a blessed mo- 
ment !” 

“Our dearest Arthur looks well, 
does he not?’ said Mrs. Yorke; 
“who would think that he had 
been through such perils ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Rebecca. 
“ Ah, my dearest brother, you can 
have no idea what anxiety we suf- 
fered on your account during that 
dreadful time.” 

“ Yes, truly,” echoed Mrs. Yorke, 
“it was a dreadful time for all 
those who had friends in India. 
And only think, Rebecca, of his 
taking off his beard, and yesterday, 
too, of all days! So naughty of 
him, for I do admire beards for 
gentlemen.” 

“He looks very well as he is,” 
said Rebecca, still holding his hand 
and looking up smiling; “ but you 
have not seen the children yet. 
Mother, will you ring the bell 
for them? I have made inquiries 
about that under-nurse,” she con- 
tinued while Mrs. Yorke performed 
the office in question, “ and here is 
Mrs, Jones’s answer. Satisfactory 
generally, except that she wants ten 
pounds; but I say I will not give 
more than eight, and all found.” 

“ And quite right too,” said her _ 
mother, with more energy of manner 
than was usual with her. “There 
is no good in giving servants high 
wages; they only spend it in dress 
and nonsense.” 

“That is just what William 
says,” continued Rebecca, “ that it 
is our bounden duty to discourage 
extravagance among those around 
us, He says I ought not to give 
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beer-money, or beer either, and I 
am sure they would be better with- 
out it.” f 

The conversation was interrupted 
at this interesting point by the entry 
of the nurses and children—Rebecca, 
aged five, Maria four, Georgina not 
quite three, and Arthur Yorke, the 
youngest, in the nurse’s arms. Pre- 
sentations to their uncle followed, 
while the latter producing his parcel 

of Indian toys at once achieved a 
temporary popularity. But the 
children became so noisy in their 
raptures at the spectacle of the 
Benares bricks and lacquered ele- 
phants opened té their delighted 
view, that their mamma was unable 
to endure their presence any longer, 
and they were ordered back to the 
nursery, whither their uncle fol- 
lowed them, while the ladies re- 
mained to settle the important 
question whether beer or its equiva- 
lent should be included among the 
attractions to be offered to the can- 
didate for the vacant appointment. 

The children being so well oc- 
cupied with their new toys as no 
longer to notice the stranger, Yorke 
soon beat a retreat to the drawing- 
room, and the opening of the hall 
door shortly afterwards announced 
the arrival of the master of the 
house, who came in at once to greet 
him. 

’ “ Welcome to our humble home,” 
said the proprietor, shaking hands 
with him again; “I am sure we 
-are all very proud and very de- 
lighted to receive you among us. 
Excuse my not having been here to 
meet you, but the minister must 
be about his work, you know, 
instant in season. Have you seen 
Rebecca yet? Up-stairs, I sup- 
pose : yes, the nurse is in the house ; 
the affair may come off at any mo- 
ment, you know. It is quite an 
unexpected thing, to be sure, after 
having been married to my Jast poor 
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dear wife for so many years without 
having any family, to find the little 
people coming upon me so fast, 
and it is a great responsibility 
placed on us.” 

Mr. Morgan made this observation 
as though regarding the arrival of his 
young family much as a gardener 
might view the sudden appearance 
of a crop of mushrooms on his lawn— 
a phenomenon, as it were, for which 
he was in no way responsible. 
“* However,” he added, “all these 
things are ordered for the best. 
But your sister will come down to 
dinner, I hope. Dear me, it is 
close on the time! I will just go 
and wash my hands, and join you 
directly.” 

Mrs. Morgan descended to the 
drawing-room shortly afterwards, 
leaning on her mother’s arm, and 
then the servant announced dinner. 

“We are quite alone, you see,” 
said the vicar as they sat down; 
“ we should have liked to ask a few 
friends to meet you, but of course 
that is impossible just now. Re- 
becca, my love, I hope you will be 
able to make a good dinner. How 
are all the children? I have really 
seen nothing of them to-day, I have 
been so busy.” 

There was plenty to be told of 
the children’s doings, to which their 
father gave as much of his attention © 
as could be spared from the serious 
business of the meal ; for if the vicar 
did not eat luncheon he made up 
for it at dinner, encouraging his 
wife by example as well as precept. 
The meal was good and well served, 
although a parlour-maid was the 
only attendant. And Mr. Morgan 
seemed anxious to play the host 
well, but somehow the party was 
not a lively one. He was evidently 
accustomed to be looked up to and 
made much of, in his own house as 
well as out of doors; and although 
disposed to give the first place to 
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his wife just at present, in view of 
her interesting situation, he did not 
fit well into the second place. 
Rebecca had lost for the time the 
energy needed for playing up to her 
husband’s self - Jove, her brother 
could not come quickly into the 
allusions to parish politics and in- 
fantine joys and sorrows which made 
up the conversation, and Mrs. 
Yorke was evidently oppressed by 
her son-in-law’s presence, while the 
latter, although treating her with 
outward respect, extended at the 
most a sort of condescending toler- 
ance to the good lady’s remarks, as 
if anything she might say was not 
worth serious attention. In fact, 
Mr. Morgan could hardly be said to 
listen when either of the ladies 
spoke ; and as Rebecca’s share of 
the conversation was limited pretty 
much to saying across ‘the table at 
intervals, “‘ Dearest Arthur !” accom- 
panying the remark with a languid 
smile, there was not indeed very 
much to listen to. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Morgan, 
waking up from one of his little fits 
of absence, when the wine had been 
plated on the table after dinner; 
“Rebecca, my dear, will you take 
a glass of port wine before you go? 
No? Are you quite sure it would 
not do you good? It is no good 
asking you, ma’am, I know,” he 
continued to his mother-in-law, 
helping himself at the same time, 
and passing the bottles to Yorke. 
“ Are you going to have the children 
in this evening, my dear? Better 
let them play in the garden a bit, I 
should think, the evening is so fine. 
The colonel and J will join you, I 
daresay, before the little folks are in 
bed ;” and the ladies taking the hint, 
withdrew. 

“ What sort of men have you in 
the ministry in India?’ said Mr. 
Morgan presently, filling his glass 
again and holding it up to the light. 
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Yorke replied that they had their 
faults like other people, but that 
they were not a bad set of fellows 
on the whole. 

“T did not mean that exactly,” 
said his brother-in-law, in a tone as 
if slightly offended ; “ but have they 
gifts of preaching, for example ?” 

“T don’t know about gifts, exactly. — 
Some of them have the gift of 
preaching very short sermons, with- 
out prejudice to quality. There is 
Padre Blunt, for example — we 
always call them padres in India, 
you know—makes a point of never 
going beyond ten minutes, at any 
rate during the hot weather. That 
is a very useful gift when the ther- 
mometer stands at ninety-five.” 

“Tt is not everybody, of course, 
who has these gifts”’—and Yorke 
understood him to imply by his 
tone that the article in question 
was to be found in the ker— 
“but every man can at least tes- 
tify to the truth. I hope they do 
that ?” 

“ Why, of course ; they all belong 
to the Church of England. There 
are some Roman Catholic chaplains ~ 
too, but they keep to the soldiers, 
and one does not see much of them. 
Very excellent men they are for the 
most part—not highly educated, 
perhaps, but devoted to their work, 
and ready to face any danger.” 

“ Ah, indeed ; well, Iam glad ‘to 
hear it,” observed the vicar, who 
nevertheless spoke as if he were 
very sorry to hear it. 

“Yes, our chaplains and they 
work very well together. There is 
avery good feeling between them 
generally ; they have the same end 
in view, you see, and both classes 
are servants of Government.” 

“ Indeed !” observed Mr. Morgan. 
“ Well, I suppose the climate tends 
to laxity of doctrine.” 

“T don’t know much about the 
doctrine, but there is no laxity in 
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practice when the call is made. 
There was Martin, for example; I 
daresay you never heard of him”— 
the vicar shook his head compas- 
sionately—“ well, if ever there was 
a saint on earth it was that man, 
and he was what you would call a 
strong evangelical ; but he used to 
be always capital friends with the 
“Roman Catholic priest. They both 
died, poor fellows, while attending 
the sick in the European hospital at 
Haizapoor in the great cholera year, 
when my regiment was stationed 
there.” 

“ Well,” said the vicar, “ things 
have not yet come to that pass in 
England, although we are sorely 
beset by wolves going about in 
sheep’s clothing; but there is one 
flock at least which I hope is safely 
folded from the danger,” and the 
speaker smiled complacently, with 
obvious reference to the whitewashed 
building next door. 

“ Our good colonel tells me,” said 
Mr. Morgan, standing before the 
fireplace, when the gentlemen came 
into the drawing-room, in which 
a fire had been lighted on Rebecca’s 
account, which was after the chil- 
dren had gone to bed, “that the 
Government actually has  Papist 
priests in its pay in India. This is 
surely grievous tidings.” 

“It is objected to by some people, 
certainly,” observed his brother-in- 
law, “as the money has to come 
from the people of the country, 
who are neither Protestants nor 
Catholics ; but I never could see the 
force of the objection. You must 
have soldiers of some sort, and it is 
better to make them religious if you 
can, than to leave them utterly un- 
cared for.” 

“ And do you call it making them 
religious, my dear sir, to strengthen 
them in all their Popish practices ? 
Only to think,” said Mr. Morgan, 
turning up his eyes and nodding 
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his chin, “ that a Government which 
calls itself a Christian Government 
should actually spend its money in 
the spread of idolatrous practices !” 

“ A Christian Government! You 
speak as if Roman Catholics were 
not Christians. Why, out in India 
we look on Roman Catholics as 
being the very next thing to our- 
selves in point of faith.” 

Yorke, it will be seen, was but 
a simple young fellow, and his 
brother - in-law evidently thought 
him so, for he did not care to pur- 
sue the argument, but looking 
before him as if addressing the 
company in general, said, after a 
pause, “Ah, well, well, I fear the 
state of things among our erring 
countrymen in the East must be in- 
deed grievously lax.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said 
Yorke, taking him up. “ You see, 
when the next faith you come in 
contact with is that of a Mussulman 
or a Hindoo, one gets to look on a 
Roman Catholic as something very 
close indeed.” 

“That is surely a very shocking 
state of things. I fear Papist errors 
must be working their insidious way 
in India as rapidly as here. This 
laxity of thought is evidently a de- 
vice of Satan to ensnare our weaker 
brethren.” 

“Tt is a laxity which you do 
not appear to be in danger from here 
at any rate, judging from my short 
experience. The drum ecclesiastic 
seems to be beaten freely down in 
these parts. People are apparently 
not likely to go wrong for want of 
being called hard names.” 

“True Christians, my dear col- 
onel,” said the incumbent, with an 
air of superiority, “must be in- 
stant in prayer and labour for the 
true doctrine delivered unto them, in 
season and out of season.” 

“Tt seems to me, with all defer- 
ence, that you are all so busy quarrel- 
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ling with those Christians who don’t 
agree exactly with yourselves, that 
you have no time to bestow on the 
very large number who are not 
Christians at all. Yet they are the 
people who stand most in need of 
your ministration. If a man is 
truly religious, it is surely of com- 
parative insignificance whether he 
is a religious Protestant or a reli- 
gious Roman Catholic, or whether 
he is a Churchman or a Dissenter, 
still less whether he is a High or 
Low Churchman, Why don’t you 
let him go to heaven his own way, 
and turn your theological weapons 
on the large and increasing class 
who don’t believe in Christianity at 
all, or rather who have never taken 
the trouble ever to so much as think 
about heaven or hell ?” 

“ That is very shocking,” observed 
Mrs. Yorke ; “ but, my dear Arthur, 
you military men use very strong 
language.” 


“Dearest Arthur always was so” 


impulsive,” said Rebecca, languidly, 
from her easy-chair; “but here 
comes the tea; perhaps you will 
make it, mamma,” 

Tea ended, Rebecca presently re- 
tired, first giving her dearest Arthur 
a languishing embrace; and Mrs. 
Yorke and her son left soon after, 
the lady bidding her son-in-law, 
on parting, to be sure to send for 
her the moment she was wanted— 
an injunction which, however, 
while repeatedly thanking her for, 
he did not promise to obey. He also 
declined her invitation for the small 
party which Mrs. Yorke was going 
to give on ,the following evening, 
in honour of her son’s arrival, 
waving it away with his hand as 
if the idea of his joining in such 
an amusement was too absurd to be 
seriously considered, and saying he 
must leave such things to the gentle- 
men of the Close who had nothing 
better to do, while at the same time 
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asking Yorke’s acceptance of a small 
bundle of pamphlets to be read at 
his leisure. They were all, Yorke 
afterwards found, by the same 
author, and on the same subject,— 
The Errors of Popery ; the Protes- 
testant’s Guide ; Hold fastthe True 
Faith ; The New Gunpowder Plot ; 
The Christian’s Anchor in Papis 
Storms; A Brand Saved from the 
Burning, being the narrative of the 
deliverance of a young Protestant 
lady from conventual toils. Mr. 
Morgan had spent six months abroad 
upon this feat, it appeared, while 
holding his former living, and with 
the aid of the young lady’s father 
and mother had succeeded in bring- 
ing her back to England and Pro- 
testantism—the crowning triumph 
of his ministry, he used to say ; but 
what became of the rest of his par- 
ishioners during his absence he did 
not mention. 

“ William is very clever, I know,” 
said Mrs. Yorke, as she walked home 
with her son, “and is so highly 
looked up to by the people who 
attend St. Clement’s, and all that, 
which is very gratifying to see, of 
course ; but I wish he would keep 
on better terms with the people 
in the Close —it makes it so 
awkward for me. How different it 
used to be in your poor dear papa’s 
time! He was always quite friend- 
ly with the neighbouring clergymen, 
and the squire too, who never came- 
to church at all.” 

Arrived at home, Yorke pro- 
posed that they should take a tarn 
in the garden, the evening being 
still light and warm, thinking that 
his mother would be glad of the 
opportunity for the confidential chat 
that they had.so far been prevented 
from having; but she pleaded the 
necessity for early hours, that she 
might be up in time for early service 
at the cathedral next morning, so 
her son repaired to the garden for 
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his cigar alone, and paced the 
little gravel-walk in bitter mood. 
Coming back to what he thought 
would be home, he found himself 
among strangers. His mother and 
sister, he felt, were as widely sepa- 
rated from him as if he were still in 
India. Was it his fault or theirs, 
that there should be no real affec- 
tion between them? And coming 
in he locked up the house and 
sought his room, feeling inexpres- 
sibly lonely; and, as always hap- 
pened when in such mood, his 
thoughts reverted to the days of 
his young love, and to vain conjec- 
tures about the secret of Olivia’s 
disappearance. 

Next morning, as an early riser, 
he was up as soon as his mother, 
and ready to accompany her to the 
cathedral. The service was held in 
the lady-chapel, which, however, 
was quite large enough for the con- 
gregation, there being altogether 
ten persons present, all females but 
himself ; and the officiating clergy- 
man—in consideration perhaps of 
the smallness of the congregation— 
did not detain them long, but read 
through the service with a won- 
derful rapidity that suggested long 
practice. 

“There is something so refresh- 
ing about this early service,” said 
Mrs. Yorke, as they walked home; 
“jit seems to shed peace over the 
whole city—especially on all of us 
who live under the shade of these 
beautiful towers.” 

“Judging from the attendance 
the population would certainly seem 
to be slumbering peacefully.” 

«“ The dean’s family ought to have 
been there, of course; but it is in- 
deed sad to see the want of faith in 
these days—and the service is but a 
short one too.” 

“Tt is indeed; I never heard it 
done at such a pace before.” ° 

“My dear Arthur,” said his 
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mother, “you should not scoff at 
religious things.” 

After breakfast, Mrs. Yorke busied 
herself about preparations for the 
evening’s entertainment, so as to be 
free for the afternoon callers who 
might be expected; and her son 
inquired whether it would be pos- 
sible to hire a horse in the place, 
that he might ride out and revisit 
the old vicarage, and the scenes 
familiar to his boyhood. Oh yes, 
his mother replied, Perkin the fly- 
man kept riding-horses; Lucilla Bra- 
bazon, the dean’s youngest daughter, 
used to have riding lessons in the 
summer. “ But pray be careful what 
you are about, my dear Arthur; they 
are very spirited creatures, I am told. 
Mr. Chanter, the minor canon— 
the one who called yesterday—went 
out riding on one, and was run 
away with and thrown off, and it 
was a mercy he was not killed. 


_And Johnny Colson, too, hired one 


to go out hunting last winter, and 
had I don’t know how many falls. 
So I hope you won’t do anything 
rash, and just before my party too.” 

“ My dear mother,” said Arthur, 
“do you know what you are say- 
ing? Johnny Colson is not a col- 
onel of cavalry.” Having said 
this, he regretted the speech, from 
a sense of the absurdity of the 
position. 

“ Of course,” replied his mother ; 
“how stupid of me to have forgot- 
ten that! I ought to have known 
that you could ride anything. You 
will ride past the window before 
you set out, won’t you, Arthur dear ? 
I should so like to see my colonel on 
horseback.” 

.“T won't promise,” said he, 
laughing; “I must first see what 
these ferocious beasts are like, and 
whether they can muster four legs 
apiece.” 

Yorke returned to dinner, ap- 
pointed for mid-day so that the 
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kitchen might be free for the busi- 
ness of the evening ; and Mrs. Yorke 
was so full of guesses as to who 
might call, that she had apparently 
quite forgotten to inquire how her 
son had passed the morning. “The 
dean is sure to call, for he is always 
so friendly ; and I daresay Mrs. Bra- 
bazon will come later, on her way 
home from her afternoon‘s drive. 
Maria Brabazon, you know, is still 
unmarried, poor thing; and she has 
become quite High Church since 
Rebecca’s marriage. Before that she 
used to make a point of going to 
St. Clement’s. Iam always friendly 
to her, poor thing; though really 
the way in which she went on after 
Rebecca’s engagement to Mr. Mor- 
gan was something too absurd.” 

The two-o’clock dinner was hardly 
over, when, as Mrs. Yorke had pre- 
dicted, the callers began to arrive, 
and in number even beyond her 
expectations; for in fact Yorke’s 
arrival had made a_ considerable 
sensation in the little city, and 
there was a general desire among 
the community to do honour to 
their distinguished fellow-towns- 
man. And earliest among the 
visitors was the bishop, who walked 
down from the palace, and knocked 
at the door almost before the clock 
struck three. This.was a distinc- 
tion which had never been conferred 
on the house before, and Mrs. Yorke 
could not conceal her elation. 

The bishop asked if Colonel 
Yorke was going to make a long stay. 
He supposed that Wiltonbury would 
be found dull after the life of ex- 
citement he must have been accus- 
tomed to. 

“ My son will find plenty to do, 
I daresay,” broke in Mrs, Yorke ; 
“he has been out riding this morn- 
ing. He is a colonel of dragoons, 
you know.” 

“Not exactly dragoons, mother,” 
said Arthur, good-humouredly; “I 
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belong to the Indian army, the na- 
tive cavalry.” 

“Quite so,” returned Mrs, Yorke, 
tartly. ‘I know that of course, my 
dear Arthur,as well as youdo. He 
took one of Perkin’s best horses, 
my lord, My son can ride anything, 
you know.” 

The bishop, smiling, observed 
that Colonel Yorke’s accomplish- 
ments were well known to all his 
townspeople, and then went on to 
say that he believed a nephew of 
his was serving in Yorke’s regi- 
ment. 

“Ts young Brandt a nephew of 
yours? I am pleased to know that ; 
he is a promising young fellow.” 

“Your lordship’s nephew in my 
son’s regiment?’ broke in Mrs. 
Yorke. “That is indeed a singular 
coincidence. Fancy Arthur never 
having told me that!” And Arthur 
explained that he had been with 
his new regiment for only a week 
or so, abd had not had time to 
know much about his brother 
officers, 

“Well, I am very glad to think, 
Colonel Yorke,” said the bishop, ris- 
ing to take leave, “ that the lad will 
have the advantage of serving under 
so distinguished an officer. I hope 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
a good deal of you while you are 
down here. Mrs. Brandt and my 
girls are going to look in on you 
this afternoon, .I believe, Mrs. 
Yorke, but they walk too slowly 
for me, so I am obliged to take my 
constitutional alone ;” and the old 
gentleman trotted down towards the 
Close, leaving Mrs. Yorke in a state 
of excitement which sustained her 
throughout the afternoon. 

“Only fancy,” she said to the 
next visitor who arrived, “ our good 
bishop, who was here just now, tells 
us that his nephew is under my son 
in India in his regiment—a cavalry 
regiment, you know; and he seemed - 
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so glad about it, and thought that 
it must be so good for the young 
man—and so I have no doubt it is. 
My dear son !” continued Mrs. Yorke, 
looking towards him with effu- 
sion, and then turning towards her 
visitors, an elderly lady and gentle- 
man, continued, “ of course I feel a 
very proud and happy mother.” 

“Just what the bishop was say- 
ing,” remarked Mrs. Yorke, shortly 
afterwards to another visitor, who 
had complimented Yorke on his 
good appearance after his long so- 
journ abroad. “He walked down 
from the palace just now, you know ; 
he has a nephew serving in my 
son’s regiment—a most curious co- 
incidence, is it not ?” 

Johnny Colson also was among 
the callers. “He is coming to my 
party this evening, you know, so is 
bound to call beforehand,” Mrs. Yorke 
had said to her son; and talking 
with his old schoolfellow, it seemed 
to Yorke for the moment “as if the 
world had seemed to stand still, for 
although Mr. Colson had joined the 
beard movement and his face was 
covered with hair, it was otherwise 
of a boyish cast, and the whole look 
of the young fellow was as of one 
who had never been able to assert 
himself. 

“You have come at our dall 
time, sir,” said Mr. Colson; “ you 
won’t find much stirring down here 
just now, I am afraid.” 

“T suppose Wiltonbury is never 
very lively ?” 

“The winter is our gay season,” 
replied the young man, “ any num- 
ber of hops are going on then.” 

“Yes; and Johnny is in great re- 
quest as a partner, I can assure you,” 
said Mrs. Yorke, patronisingly. And 
then, with a knowing look at her 
son, she continued, “ Have you seen 
anything of Miss Vardon lately, 
Johnny? Johnny’s last flame,” she 
added, by way of explanation to 
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Arthur; “he is a sad flirt,” at 
which compliment Mr, Colson snig- 
gered and blushed, but seemed grat- 
ified. 

“ You mustn’t call me ‘ Sir,’ ” said 
Yorke, as he opened the hall door 
for him. 

“Thank you; that is very kind of 
you, Iam sure. But you have be- 
come such a swell now, you see—a 
colonel and all the rest of it.” 

“Only brevet rank, my dear fel- 
low ; at any rate, I am always your 
old friend and schoolfellow.” For 
poor Johnny,’ who used to stand 
above him at Marlborough, had 
missed his chance in life, and was 
still a clerk in Hammond’s bank on 
a small salary, and with no pros- 
pects. 

“ He has never got over Rebecca’s 
marriage, my dear,” said Mrs, Yorke 
when her son returned to the 
drawing-room. “You never saw 
anybody in such a way as he was 
when her engagement to Mr. Morgan 
was made known.” And Mrs. Yorke 
drew herself up and smiled signi- 
ficantly at vacancy, as if Johnny’s 
disappointment had given addition- 
al zest to the affair. 

Mrs. Brabazon called with her 
eldest daughter, coming, as Mrs. 
Yorke had anticipated, in her car- 
riage. This lady took an early op- 
portunity of addressing Yorke as 
“ Captain,” and was thereon set right 
by his mother. “Colonel Yorke, 
Mrs. Brabazon—my son is a colonel 
of cavalry, you know; and only 
think—the bishop, who was calling 
here just now, told us that it 
was his nephew who is in Arthur’s 
regiment, under his command, you 
know.” 

“Yours is only brevet rank, I 
suppose,” said Mrs. Brabazon, deter- 
mined to put down Mrs. Yorke ; 
“my son says that brevets are — 

0 


you know my son? He is major 
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of the— th, the senior regimental 
major,” 

“Yes; but Robert is only a fair- 
weather soldier, you know, mamma, 
and has never seen a shot fired,” said 
Miss Brabazon, who had a good- 
tempered if not a pretty face. “I 
hope you have got your Victoria 
Cross on view, Colonel .Yorke, I do 
so want to see one.” 

“No indeed, he has not, Maria,” 
said Mrs. Yorke; “he has not even 
brought his regimentals with him, 
only his presents for me and his 
sister. I must really show you these,” 
she said, rising and producing 
the different articles for the others’ 
inspection. “Sweetly pretty, are 
they not ?” 

“Yes, pretty enough,” said Mrs. 
Brabazon; “all Indian curios are 
pretty much alike. I suppose you pick 
them up for a mere song out there ?” 

“Then I wish,” said Miss Braba- 
zon, “ that Robert’s regiment would 
go to India, that he might pick up 
a few for his sisters. He may take 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


The party, which came off on the 
evening of the day above described, 
began at eight ‘o’clock, at which time 
Mrs. Yorke appeared in her pretty 
little drawing-room, attired in a 
very becoming grey silk dress, her 
soft bands of hair set off by a little 
arrangement of lace and ribbon that 
hardly deserved the name of cap, 
and altogether looking by the sub- 
dued candle-light more like what 
Arthur’s sister might be than his 
mother. The dining-room was set 
out with tea and coffee, under super- 
intendence of a waiter assisted by 
the parlour-maid; and thither the 
guests repaired on arrival, before 
being ushered into the drawing- 
room. ‘They were some sixteen in 


number, the gentlemen being for the 
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all our old songs to exchange for 
them, if he likes.” ’ 

“You were saying, mother,” said 
Yorke, after the ladies had gone, 
“that your acquaintance here was 
very select. Couldn’t you strike 
that awful woman off your visiting 
list ?” 

“What! Mrs. Brabazon? My dear 
Arthur, why, she keeps her car- 
riage, and mixes in all the county 
society. She says smart things, I 
grant you; but it is not to be won- 
dered at ; for what between the poor 
dear dean’s extravagant ways, and 
having, to pay her son’s debts ever 
so many times, and all those plain 
girls of hers, and not one of them 
married, I don’t wonder at it. 
She was in a dreadful taking when 
Morgan proposed for Rebecca, and 


I don’t think has ever forgiven me. 


She had quite intended him for 
Maria.” And Mrs. Yorke’s face, as 
she reflected upon that time of 
triumph, wore a look of unwonted 


sagacity. 


most part clergymen ; while Mr. Dre- 
witt, who with his wife was of the 
party, although only a solicitor, was 
almost more than clerical in manner, 
in virtue of transacting legal busi- 
ness for the dean and chapter; and 
Arthur could not but notice that 
the only ladies invited were married 
and middle-aged, with the single ex- 
ception of Sophie Colson, who 
came with her mother ané@ brother, 
There was no one, therefore, to act as 
a counter-attraction to the hostess, to- 
wards whom almost all the single men 
adopted a tone of gallantry which 
was evidently customary. Penelope 
and the suitors, thought Yorke, look- 
ing on grimly, except that there is 
no Ulysses, and that Penelope seems 
nothing loath to have them feasting 
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in her house. The three bachelor 
clergymen were Mr. Rawlings, rector 
of a parish in the town, a big, middle- 
aged man, in a slipshod white neck- 
tie, with a loud voice, and free and 
easy manner; Mr. Chanter the 
minor canon, who wore his hair 
parted down the middle, and al- 
though still young, was already in- 
clined to obesity; and Mr. Tritton, 
a young curate, with light curly hair 
and a smooth boyish face. Mr. 
Rawlings shook hands familiarly 
with his hostess, much as if he had 
been the family lawyer, and knew 
a good deal to her disadvantage, and 
nodding to the company generally, 
sat down in an easy-chair, and 
crossing his legs and resting his 
elbows on the arms of it, looked 
about him with his mouth open and 
under jaw protruding, as if he held 
the company rather cheap. Mr. 
Chanter paid his greetings in a more 
respectful but still confidential man- 
ner. The light-haired curate took 
Mrs. Yorke’s hand with a fervent 
manner, casting, as he did so, a 
deferential look in her face. 

For three long hours the party 
lasted. First, there was general 
conversation about nothing in par- 
ticular, although with occasional re- 
ference to India, in which, however, 
the company seemed generally to wait 
for Mr. Rawlings to take the lead, 
while that gentleman seemed dis- 
osed on this occasion to be silent. 
Then Mr. Chanter, who had a fine 
deep voice, sang, ““O ruddier than 
the cherry!’ Miss Colson accom- 
panying him. Then there was more 
conversation, carried on apparently 
with the understanding that it 
should on no account bear on any 
topic in which anybody could by 
any possibility take any interest, 
everybody in short except Mr. 


Rawlings having put on company 
. manners for the occasion ; and 
then Mr. Chanter sang a duet with 
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the young lady, and later a 
second solo. Whist was proposed ; 
but as Mr. Rawlings, who was 
understood to be the great player, 
was not in the humour, the scheme 
fell through. That gentleman, in- 
deed, seemed to be a good deal 
out of humour. To young Col- 
son coming near his chair he vouch- 
safed the remark, “ Well, Johnny, 
how are things getting on at the 
bank ; what’s the rate of discount ?” 
On another occasion, when Mr. 
Chanter was singing, he beckoned 
to the young curate to come towards 
him, and on the Jatter meekly obey- 
ing, said in an audible voice, ““What’s 
that thing Chanter is making all 
that noise about?’ in a tone to 
imply that singing was an accom- 
plishment quite beneath contempt. 

No wonder, thought Yorke, try- 
ing to suppress a yawn, while si- 
lence fell on the company, that 
Morgan backed out of this. He is 
a man of more sense than J sup- 

osed. 

At last the waiter announced 
supper, and the party adjourned to 
the dining-room ; but as they had 
all talked themselves out before 
sitting down, the meal although 
prolonged was not lively. But 
when eating had quite ended, and 
it seemed as if the party must 
at last break up, there was still a 
hesitation about rising, and whis- 
perings went on at Mrs. Yorke’s 
end of the table. Mr. Drewitt, who 
sat on her left, was urging Mr. Raw- 
lings on her right to do something 
which the latter apparently was in- 
disposed to undertake. “ Not I,” he 
could be heard to say gruffly ; “ tom- 
foolery of that sortis not in my line. 
Why don’t you do it yourself?’ 
“‘ How can you say so ?” remonstrat- 
ed Mrs. Yorke, over whom this gen- 
tleman seemed to exercise a sort 
of fascination ; “ everybody knows 
what a public speaker you are.” 
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“ Well, if it must be, there is no 
help for it,” said Mr. Drewitt, rising 
nothing loath ; and, calling on the 
company to fill their glasses, an- 
nounced that with the permission of 
their fair hostess he would propose 
a toast. He need not say who was 
the subject of it. There was pre- 
sent on that occasion one who, after 
an absence of many years, and un- 
dergoing numerous perilous escapes 
in the imminent deadly breach, had 
returned to his native land, there to 
receive the honours gained by the 
deeds of heroism, the fame of which 
had preceded his advent. It would 
ill become him, Mr. Drewitt, as a man 
of peace, to endeavour to describe 
the actions to which he referred. 
He would merely venture to express 
a hope that the distinguished officer 
who was the subject of his toast 
might be prevailed upon at some 
future date to favour his fellow- 
townsmen with a recital of some of 
the moving scenes which he had 
witnessed; he would only refer 
on the present occasion to the 
domestic aspect of the event. What 
to the minds of the company as- 
sembled round this hospitable table 
must heighten in a peculiar degree 
the interest of the occasion, was the 
circumstance that the distinguished 
subject of his toast was united by 
the ties of closest relationship to the 
refined and charming lady who had 
for some years past been one of the 
chiefest ornaments of their local 
circle. He concluded, after more 


to the same effect, by proposing the: 


gallant son of their elegant and 
accomplished hostess, with which 
toast he would beg to couple the 
name of their charming and accom- 
. plished and beautiful hostess her- 
self. 

Then the company rose to drink 
the toast, following the speaker’s call 
to give it with all the honours, Mr. 
Drewitt himself leading off the cheers 
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with his sonorous voice, followed by 
Mr. Chanter in his mellifluous bari- 
tone, and the curate’s light tenor. 
Rawlings’ gruff voice could also be 
heard, in a tone, as it seemed to 
Yorke, intended to be satirical ; while 
Mrs. Yorke sat at the head of the 
table bowing her thanks, and raising 
her handkerchief to her eyes. Mean- 
whiie Yorke, feeling thoroughly the 
absurdity of the situation, and half 
inclined to be angry, would have 
passed the thing off with a laugh, 
but that his mother began signalling 
him to reply in such a marked way, 
that there was no help for it with- 
out making a scene ; and accordingly 
he had to rise and thank them on 
behalf of his mother and himself for 
the honour that had been done 
them—which he managed to do 
without appearing ungracious, not- 
withstanding the vexation he felt. 
After all, the good people, except 
Mr. Rawlings, were all thoroughly 
in earnest, and quite thought they 
were paying him a delicate compli- 
ment. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Yorke, after 
the guests had left, which they did 
rather hurriedly on discovering that 
it was close on Sunday morning— 
“well, I think my little party was 
a great success; and oh, my dear 
Arthur, it makes me feel a very 
proud and happy mother to see you 
so much appreciated.” 

“IT must say, my dear mother, I 
did not appreciate one of your 
guests. That fellow Rawlings seems 
a most objectionable style of man.” 

“My dear Arthur, what a hor- 
rid way of talking! I never heard 
anything so shocking. You will 
make me quite ashamed of you if 
you talk like that. Mr. Rawlings 
is a little brusque, but these very 
clever men often are like that. He 
took quite a wonderful degree at 
Cambridge, you know—an optime or 
a wrangler, or something of the sort 
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—and is a Fellow of his college, and 
has written for one of the maga- 
zines; quite a literary person in 
fact, and very much looked up to 


here. He has his little oddities, no 
doubt, but there is something so 
fresh and unconventional about 


literary geniuses.’ 

“And it tends to make others 
unconventional too. I never felt 
so much disposed to kick a man 
before. But how comes he to be 
a Fellow of his college and holding 
a living down here ?” 

“Tt isa college living, I believe. 
I don’t quite understand the par- 
ticulars, but it can be held by a 
Fellow so long as he is a bachelor. 
To be sure, he might have married 
many times: Maria Brabazon was 
quite ready to have him, if he had 
proposed, and there were others, 
too; but of course it would be a 
great sacrifice for him to make.” 
And jit struck Yorke that his 
mother looked somewhat confused 
and self-conscious. 

Next cay being Sunday, Yorke 
accompanied his mother to St. Cle- 
ment’s, which was very fully at- 
tended, the pews being filled mainly 
by persons of the better class. 
The service was apparently not 
regarded of. much importance, pray- 
ers being read by a curate, while 
Mr. Morgan looked about him from 
the communion table, as if taking 
stock of the congregation ; the busi- 
ness of the morning was the vicar’s 
sermon, delivered from the pulpit 
which towered above the reading- 
desk, and whence the preacher looked 
down on the top of the heads of the 
people in the pews below. It was 

glib discourse, delivered with a 
powerful voice, and with readiness 
and self-possession, and without the 
aid of notes, and was throughont a 
denunciation of the horrors of Po- 
pery and the blessings of the evan- 
gelical faith, but was entirely free 
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from any reference to religion; and 
as the congregation were apparently 
quite of the same way of think- 
ing as the preacher, the address 
seemed to give great satisfaction. 
After service they took an early 
dinner at the vicarage, plentiful and 
friendly, to which Rebecca came 
down, affectionate as ever, but too 
much absorbed in’ contemplation of 
her situation to take much share in 
the conversation. Arthur took oc- 
casion to express his surprise at the 
well-to-do appearance of the con- 
gregation, for St. Clement’s was in 
the poorest part of Wiltonbury, a 
suburb of newly-built cottages on 
its outskirts; but Mr. Morgan ex- 
plained that most of them were not 
parishioners, but came from all 
parts of the town, showing what a 
grievous need there had been pre- 
viously to its erection, for some 
receptacle for sound doctrine. The 
people who lived in the parish were 
mostly Dissenters, or did not go to 
any place of worship. And it was 
the pew-rents, he added, that made 
up the incumbent’s income. With- 
out them the charge would not be 
worth holding. 

After dinner Arthur and_ his 
mother went to afternoon service 
at the cathedral. “I used to go 
here both morning and evening,” 
said Mrs. Yorke as they walked 
home afterwards; “but Rebecca 
made such a point of my going to 
hear William that I feel it a duty 
to attend St. Clement’s in the morn- 
ing; it is the curate preaches in 
the afternoon, you know. William 
has quite the gift. of preaching, of 
course, and very striking and beau- 
tiful his sermons are; but I must 
say I prefer the cathedral service. 
There is a devotional aspect about 
it which you miss in the other, don’t 
you think so? the cloistered aisles, 
you know, and the children clad 

white casting up their souls to 
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heaven—it imparts such a devo- 
tional feeling to the mind.” 

“ Very much so—only I wish the 
little scamps had not pinched each 
other so during the service ; and as 
for the lay vicars, they were the 
most thoroughly irreverent set of 
fellows I ever saw in my life. They 
could not have looked about them 
more if they had been singing at 
a music hall.” 

“My dear Arthur, how can you 
talk in that way! - You really have 
brought the most shocking notions 
with you from India. You need 
not bring tea just yet,” she said to 
the maid as they entered the house ; 
“perhaps,” She added, by way of 
explanation to her son, “ Mr. Rawl- 
ings or Mr. Chanter will look in 
presently. They do so occasion- 
ally of a Sunday afternoon to take 
a little rest after the labours of the 
day.” But neither of these gen- 
tlemen paid her a visit on that 
evening. 

Yorke was much exercised in 
mind next morning whether, before 
starting for town to keep an ap- 
pointment with his tailor, he should 
speak to his mother regarding her 
way of life. These men, young and 
middle-aged, dangling about her, 
must probably know that she had 
merely a life-interest in her com- 
fortable little income; did she be- 
lieve that they were really in love 
with her, or did she take them to 
be merely intending to carry on a 
flirtation? and if so, was an un- 
derstanding of this sort decorous 
fora woman of her age? But he 
abstained from inviting any con- 
fidences on the subject, feeling that 
there would be no use in doing so. 
And he did not communicate the 
half-formed idea of persuading her 
to leave Wiltonbury for a while, and 
to travel with him or live elsewhere. 
After all, he could be with her only 
for a time, and why break up the 
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home which satisfied her tastes? 
The things that jarred on his senses 
did not reach her. Above all, he felt 
that anything he might say would 
probably be communicated to Raw- 
lings, who, he gathered from sundry 
remarks let fall by his mother, was 
the person she usually went to for 
advice, and might either lead to the 
man’s making a declaration, or to 
some fresh impertinence on_ his 
part. But Yorke went back to 
London dull at heart, and feeling 
more Jonely than ever. The vision 
of a home life had been dissipated 
by this short experience. What 
is there repulsive about me, he 
thought, that I can not enly get no 
woman to love me, but that even 
my own mother and sister do not 
care a pin about me? 

A day or two afterwards he re- 
ceived a letter from his mother an- 
nouncing the birth of another niece. 
“You will be rejoiced to hear, my 
dearest Arthur, that your fond 


‘mother’s heart has been relieved at 


last from its anxieties by this happy 
event. It was a terrible night for 
me, as dear William, thinking my 
nerves might be upset, insisted 
on my going home and leaving 
Rebecca with the nurse and the 
doctor. How I got any sleep, I am 
sure I don’t know. There is a’very 
good account this afternoon, but I 
have not been allowed to see our 
precious invalid yet; and oh, my 
dear Arthur, I was almost forget- 
ting to tell you that an invitation 
has just come for us to dine at the 
palace the day after to-morrow, 
with such a kind apology for the 
short invitation. I have accepted, 
of course, for both of us.” But 
Yorke pleaded town engagements, 
and gave a similar excuse later on 
when informed that the Wiltonbury 
Club only awaited his return to give 
a public dinner in his honour. His 
visits to Wiltonbury were made 
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henceforward for the most part at 
unexpected times, and the evenings 
spent on such occasions at the 
vicarage, which was safe from the 
intrusion of Rawlings and the other 
frequenters of the little house by 
the Close. 

Yorke had _ several _ bachelor 
friends in town, and once set in the 
way to further introductions, soon 
found himself in the full swing of 
the London season. He had got over 
the mauvaise honte which oppressed 
him as a lad. Everybody, he used 
to fancy in the time of his obscurity, , 
was disposed to look down on the 
obscure subaltern of native infantry ; 
but nobody could want to slight 
the decorated lieutenant-colonel of 
cavalry, who was one of the most 
fortunate and rising men in the 
service. Mutiny heroes had not 
gone out of fashion, and Yorke 
found himself welcomed and petted 
to the top of his bent. Always the 


London season has charms for the 
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young of both sexes; but to be 
thoroughly enjoyed, it must come as 
it did to Yorke, with all the fresh- 
ness of a new revelation. 

And this is the man, he thought 
to himself sometimes, in the brief 
intervals allowed for reflection, who 
had made a vow to practise misan- 
thropy, and never look in a woman’s 
eyes again. I used to flatter myself 
that if I was not attractive, I had 
at least the merit of constancy. Yet 
here I am, as frivolous and pleasure- 
loving as any empty-headed fellow 
in London. And is it due to my 
constancy, I wonder, that I have not 
fallen in love again, or is it that the 
women make so much of the men, 
and are so easily: won, that they 
cease to be attractive? And yet 
the one perfect woman I have seen 
was easily won too, though not by 
me. And then for a time he would 
fall to musing over the past, won- 
dering idly what had been Olivia’s 
fate. 
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IN MY STUDY CHAIR. 


NO. Il. 


In the cursory survey of my study 
shelves in which the reader was 
good enough to accompany me some 
four months ago,* I was led, as I 
always am too easily, into somewhat 
vague reminiscences of public school 
life, suggested by the familiar aspect 
of certain old Greek and Latin 
volumes. They have seen hard ser- 
vice, and some ill-usage ; and though 
their wounds have been dressed and 
bound up since with some care and 
tenderness, they still make up but 
a scarred and crippled battalion of 
pensioners. But in their very close 
neighbourhood—so close as to form 
an almost painful contrast—stands 
a small corps d’elite of what I may 
call show soldiers, which I passed 
over—let the reader hope,-out of 


modesty. For they are school prizes 
_ —rewards of merit. As poor Hood 
says,— 


‘“‘ Merit had prizes then.”’ 


And is to have again, we are told, 
in all our cases, old and young, by 
grace of competitive examination. 
Meanwhile most of us who have 
left school have been living, like 
myself, without prizes, the merit 
being undiscovered or, very possibly, 
undiscoverable. But in my school- 
days, whether there was merit or 
not, at least there were prizes—for 
there they stand. It is curious, 
when I try to remember the plea- 
sure and self-gratulation with which 
I received them, how little interest 
they have for me now—far Jess than 
some of those old worn volumes 
which we looked at before. These 
still look gay and smart enough— 
horribly smart, some of them, clad 
in light pink and blue, with broad 


gold bands, an atrocious style of 
binding peculiar to the prizes of that 
particular school at one particular 
date—but they look as if they were 
never meant to be read, which is 
fatal to any book’s real attractions. 
Their contents, too, in most cases are 
extremely forbidding, alike to boys 
ormen. They were chosen for us 
by the masters of the several forms : 
and we boys had an impression 
(which in certain cases was probably 
correct) that when they consisted of 
publications of the day, they came. 
from the pen of some private friend ; 
and when they were “standard 
works,” they had been obtained at a 
reduction to relieve the bookseller’s 
shelves, Fraser Tytler’s ‘Elements 
of General History, Ancient and Mo- 
dern,’ in two volumes octavo, stares 
me in the face in its pink and gold :, 
all history packed into that! IEf 
anything was especially calculated 
to lead a boy not to read history, it 
would be the notion, which the ex- 
cellent. professor must have desired 
to inculcate, that you had the es- 
sence of all history there. No 
one thinks much now, I suppose, 
of Goldsmith’s compendiums : there 
are two of them, shabby and dogs- 
eared, in that far corner—Greece 
and Rome ; but their very condition 
proves at least that they were emin- 
ently readable, just as the spruce 
and untarnished condition of the 
‘ Elements’ proves them to be emin- 
ently otherwise. I dare not put ther 
in the hands of either of my own 
boys now, who would come down 
upon me with the modern theories of 
Curtius, and Mommsen, and Ihne, 
and assure me that there were no 





* See our number 


for September last. 
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such persons as Romulus and Remus 
—that the she-wolf of Rome, like 
Shakespeare’s “ she-wolf of France,” 
is merely a strong figure of speech 
for a lady who was not so angelic as 
she might have been—that Ulysses 
probably means the sun,and Penelope 
the twilight, and so forth. It may be 
so: but these modern, philosophical 
historians seem much more clever at 
destructive theories than in giving 
us anything satisfactory instead : 
and we probably got quite as good 
an idea of what the old Romans 
and Greeks really were from the 
myths and anecdotes which have at 
any rate survived from a very high 
antiquity, as from the guesses of 
modern critics. And these old 
stories have been so worked into all 
later literature, in the way of allu- 
sion and illustration, that a familiar 
knowledge of them must always 
form a part of a liberal education. 
But the feeling of indifference 
with which these prize volumes now 
inspire me has nothing to do with 
their literary demerits. It is some- 
thing more than indifference—it is 
a mixture of regret and contempt: 
regret for the interest that is lost; 
contempt for over-estimate of such 
petty distinctions. It is so, I sup- 
pose, with all the prizes of life: the 
objects we take such pains to gain, 
with which we thought we should 
be so satisfied and delighted if we 
could win them. Suppose them 
won: and, after the first joy of 
possession, how many of us will 
honestly say we are much happier 
than before for their attainment ? 
Before even the gilding of them is 
tarnished, our own satisfaction in 
them has faded. I doubt much 
whether great success adds to a 
man’s personal happiness in any- 
thing like the degree we are so apt 
to imagine. It comes generally 
step by step; and the step beyond, 
which has not yet been gained, is 
still the Naboth’s vineyard of our 
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covetousness,—the “little corner,” 
which Horace says makes the great 
man’s domain seem still all incom- 
plete in his eyes. The bishop is 
not much jappier, if he will con- 
fess, than when he was a country 
curate with all his hopes before him : 
his is no bed heaven 
knows, with impracticable young 
parsons and aggrieved parishioners 
calling upon him for judgments which 
it would have distracted Solomon 
to give wisely; and he would pro- 
bably have liked to have had the 
very bishopric which fell, vacant 
just after his own appointment. 
The judge, most likely, misses the 
pleasant excitement of the days 


¢ 
ot ¢ roses, 


when he was a rising barrister. The 
cabinet minister finds out with 


what infinitesimally little wisdom 
a-nation is governed, after all, and 
is under a daily apprehension that 
his prize may be taken away from 
him in spite of himself, as the pen- 
alty of other people’s blunders, 
Let it be a comfort to us the large 
majority of unsuccessful men. The 
prizes of life are good things, and 
have their use, as our school prizes 
had in their day. But if we could 
be placed for a moment on a higher 
sphere, as we stand now in looking 
back on the days of our boyhood,— 
if we could but be given the 7rov 
or from whence we could look 
down dispassionately on the great 
race of life, and the results to the 
competitors,—the prizes we have 
gained or not gained would seem 
to us infinitely little. Their real 
worth lay in the struggle which 
they encouraged — in that they 
spurred us-to do our best. And 
so many of us as have done or are 
doing that are doing more than. win- 
ning prizes. 

So let those few gilded volumes 
stand, staring mementoes of the 
vanity of human wishes. Their 


humbler companions, who occupy 
the shelyes above and below, raise 
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in my mind no such ungrateful 
recollections. They are the work- 


ing-tools of my studious days, such 
as they were, at Oxford. It were 
better to say studious nights; for 
the pleasant daylight there was 
more often spent in other society, 
not so instructive, yet perhaps not 
altogether without its share in one’s 
education. The ancients were right 
when they spoke of “ burnivg the 
midnight oil.” They, too, surely 
rejoiced in the glorious outdoor 
life of Attica and Italy. There was 
not much good work done, I take 
it, in the fresh mornings or the hot 
noontide. The old philosophers 
and their pupils strolled about, we 
know, during these morning hours 
in the “porch” and in the “ gar- 
den:” but this was but philosophy 


in sport; keen intellectual sword- 
play, or pleasant literary gossip, 


the coining small pieces for common 
use out of the gold won from its 
mine by severer labour. We, too, 
attended our “lectures” in the 
morning, when a prolonged break- 
fast-party did not interfere, and we 
had our peripatetic talks about the 
Ethics and Rhetoric, as we lounged 
in Merton Groves, or walked up 
Headington Hill; but most of the 
best work was done when gates 
were closed—*“ after Tom.” And 
so it surely was with the students 
at Athens. It must have been 
in the quiet night, when that busy 
and brilliant life was still, when 
all but the very latest supper- 
parties were over—for even young 
Rome and Athens, in their most 
rapid phase, kept comparatively 
early hours—that the philosopher 
and the poet wooed their respective 
Muses in earnest. If to make the 
night one’s working day seem to be 
a transgression against the laws of 
nature, it is pleasant at least to 
think that one sins in good com- 
pany. “Early to bed and early 


to rise” is possibly the way to be 
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healthy, and even wealthy; but I 
demur to the third assertion in the 
proverb, One of the best and most 
active men it was ever my good 
fortune to know or hear of—whose 
vigorous intellect had surely all 
the freshness of the morning, 
and whose vocation as the master 
of a great school necessarily de- 
manded early rising as a habit— 
confessed that he never did any lite- 
rary work so well or so satisfactorily 
as at- night. The physiologists tell 
us, indeed, that thé brain is then 
preternaturally active, and that to 
encourage it to work is like forcing 
a plant into bloom and fruit by ar- 
tificial heat : but it is very doubtful 
whether practical experience would 
in most cases bear out this theory. . 
Two of the saddest and best-known 

examples of an overworked brain— 
Scott @nd Southey—did most of 
their work in the morning. One 
grand condition of efficient work is 
to be able to work without distrac- 
tion; and there are few of us so 
favourably circumstanced as to be 
able to command perfect insulation 
during the hours when everything 
is in full life and action round us. 
Many of us must have been driven, © 
like Evelyn, to “ redeem our losses” 
by borrowing a few hours from the 
night; so many are what he calls 
“the ‘impertinences of life,” which 
still we cannot. put away from us 
without fairly incurring—as_ the 
honest lover of books ought never 
to incur—the charge of churlishness 
and selfishness. It is when all has 
been made fast for the night, when 
the study door can be shut upon 
the outer world, and there lie before 
us some three or four hours growing 
more and more secure from inter- 
ruption,—it is then that we can 
throw ourselves heart and soul into 
the book which requires careful 
reading, or that we can make 
thought and pen work flowingly 
together if, out of our fulness or 
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our emptiness, we are impelled to 
write. 


‘The wee short hour ayont the twal”’ 


is good for other companionship 
than Burns’s jovial gathering. It 
was in those hours in the long 
winter nights of Attica, that Au- 
lus Gellius, as he tells us, shut him- 
self up in his study in his coun- 
try seat, ransacked his books, and 
compiled what he called his ‘ Attic 
Nights,’ those very early curiosities 
of literature; a curious farrago of 
extracts (frequently from lost works) 
and original notes of a desultory 
but copious reader, often quoted 
and little known. 

But I must go back to those old 
cellege friends of mine, who stand 
silently on their shelves, reminding 
me of a past which I cannot con- 
sent, let utilitarians say what they 
will, to think altogether unprofit- 
able. I do not venture to take 
upon me, in these desultory pages, 
a defence of classical studies. We 
are “the heirs of all the ages,” no 
doubt; but I think, all the more 
for that very reason, we ought not 
to forget those forefathers in the 
spirit who gathered and left us the 
best of our literary inheritance. 
My sole regret, as to the time spent 
with those great minds of Greece 
and Rome, is that it was done in 
such half-hearted fashion—and, per- 
haps, that too much was taken up 
with the technicalities of metres and 
accents. But surely a man need no 
more regret that he was led to study 
for himself the sources of poetry, of 
history, of moral philosophy, than 
that he has patiently investigated, 
in the lecture-room or in the stone- 
quarry, the rudimentary forms of 
animal life. . The records of a phys- 
ical and material past are surely 
not more interesting to a rational 
inquirer than the records of an in- 
tellectual past:, the operations of 
what we call nature are surely not 
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more worthy of investigation than 
the operations of mind. You can 
read the ancient writers, people say, 
in translations; you have all that is 
valuable there. Yes; you can drink 
a bottle of champagne the day after it 
has been decanted, if you like; you 
have precisely the same quantity of 
wine, and much less trouble in open- 
ing it. It is not quite the same 
thing, though, you think? there is 
something wanting—a spirit and a 
raciness which you miss in the 
second-hand draught? Will there 
not be a loss of the same kind 
in the masterpieces of literature ? 
Translate a song of Beranger or an 
essay of Montaigne into English ; 
read a French version of Shakes- 
peare or of Jeremy Taylor; let such 
versions be done with (what is the 
rarest of all qualifications in a trans- 
lator) a full appreciation of the ge- 
nius of both languages; yet will 
any Frenchman or Englishman ven- 
ture to assert that the version gives 
him the spirit of the original? At 
its best, it can only bear the same 
relation that the print does to the 
painting, or the painter’s most suc- 
cessful rendering +o the natural 
landscape itself. 

Let no one therefore, who under- 
stands the true meaning of a 
“Jiberal” education, regret the time 
he has spent upon the Greek and 
Roman classics. What I do some- 
what regret is that in Oxford we 
were not much encouraged to any 
wide or general acquaintance with 
those authors, bnt confined rather 
to a few books, of which a critical 
knowledge was expected. I do not 
deny the value of such a mental 
training in many ways: it supplied 
to us, no doubt, in some sort the 
general lack of mathematics for 
which Oxford at that time was too 
notorious. And if we had all been 
in training for professors and tutors, 
this special knowledge of a few 
books—or rather portions of books 
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—would have been very necessary 
and very useful. But any compre- 
hensive acquaintance with that 
magnificent literature was very rare 
indeed, even in the case of first- 
class men. There is reason to fear 
that the niodern university regula- 
tions have a tendency to make it 
rarer still. There is passing away 
from us a generation of scholars, 
bred when honours were fewer at 
Oxford, when the classics were read 
more for their own sake and Jess for 
the sake of what they might fetch 
in the market, whose studies seem 
to have had a far wider range. 
They were perhaps not so well 
trained in close philological criti- 
cism ; but their large acquaintance 
with the best classical writers sup- 
plied in a great measure the want 
of this technical condition. We 
must remember that all philology 
is merely the result of large observa- 
tion of particulars: and he who 
knows any author almost by heart 
(as some of these earlier scholars 
did), and has thus thoroughly mas- 
tered his style, compares intuitively 
in his mind passage with passage, 
until he has evolved, sufficiently for 
his own practical use, those general 
laws which the philologer has only 
reached by the same process. M. 
Jourdain had talked a great deal of 
prose without being aware of it; 
and the reader to whom every page 
in the Bible, or every scene in 
Shakespeare, is familiar, becomes a 
very efficient commentator upon 
either. There were days at Oxford 
—at least so says university tradition 
—when aspirants for the highest 
honours in the classical schools 
were allowed to give in to the 
examiners of+the day what was 
called a “blank list ;” that is, in- 
stead of naming the few particular 
books which they professed to have 
prepared for examination, they sub- 
mitted themselves to be tested in 
the works of any Greek or Latin 
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author of the Augustan age com- 
monly read in the schools. Such 
a negative list savoured a little of 
presumption: and one can easily 
understand that it would not be 
encouraged by most examiners ; but 
the fact—or even the tradition—of 
its ever having been adopted, points 
to a time when the range of classical 
reading, at least among the few, 
must have been much wider than 
now. Possibly, at a still earlier 
date in academic annals, when the 
lecturer used to “read” an author 
with his pupils—himself translating 
for them, as a rule, and commenting 
on the text as he went on—a larger 
amount of ground was covered, 
though with less accuracy than now. 
What too many of us feel is, that 
our knowledge of this ancient liter- 
ature, considering the many years 
spent upon it, is insufficient in its 
area, and that very much of it, after 
all, is known to us only by name. 

It was not entirely a jest, per- 
haps, which assured the young can- 
didate that it was worth all the 
trouble of having learnt Spanish, 
to be able to read ‘ Don Quixote’ 
in the original. Certainly he loses 
something in literature who has 
never made acquaintance with Aris- 
tophanes in the Greek. He can read 
some few of his comedies in Walsh’s 
very clever though very loose transla- 
tion (why did it stop at the first 
volume ?) or in Mitchell’s scholar- 
like gselections; or, best of all, as 
to spirit and general readableness, 
the student who is innocent of 
Greek may turn to John Hookham, 
Frere’s “ Knights,” ‘“ Acharnians,” 
“ Frogs,” and “ Birds ” — versions 
which were so long scarce, having 
been privately printed, as to be al- 
most unknown to the general pub- 
lic, but now happily made accessible. 
But in all these clever paraphrases, 
or in any possible English dress, 
the subtle Athenian wit more or 
less evaporates. He, Aristophanes, 
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will ‘remain always _ untranslat- 
able. He was a delight to me at 


Oxford ; he is a delight to me now. 
I have just put Bothe’s edition 
of him into a new dress, which the 
abominable German paper very ill 
deserves; but there is no more 
satisfactory edition to be had: for, 
in spite of all Dr. Dibdin’s com- 
mendation, no one can read him 
in any comfort in Kuster’s folios, 
“ magnificent ” as they undoubtedly 
are. A pretty handy edition, with 
or without notes, would do credit to 
the Clarendon Press. His comedies 
are the only things that make 
Athenian politics and Athenian life 
intelligible to me. He sets us 
down at once into the middle of it 
all, and you begin to comprehend 
the nature of the great “ Demus”— 
the Athenian “ people’—whom he 
so. daringly personates as a good- 
natured, sensual, selfish, gullible crea- 
ture, open to all tricks of the tongue, 
and appeals to his good and evil 
passions, that can be brought to bear 
upon him by the cunning dema- 
gogues of the hour. The most 
amusing point in it all is to think 
that this very Athenian people bore 
all this from their favourite dram- 
-atist, and applauded it: acknow- 
ledged,; we must conclude, at once 
the justice of the picture and the 
cleverness with which it was drawn ; 
screamed for the atithor, as our 
audiences do now, and crowned 
him triumphant over all his revals. 
The only kind of parallel to it 
would be the members of the Glad- 
stone - Lowe - Ayrton administration 
going to see the performance of 
“Happy Land,” and conferring a 
baronetcy or a bishopric on the 
writer. If an English Aristophanes 
were to arise, and so caricature the 
masses, who we are told are to be 
our masters—the British “ Demus” 
of the future—one wonders how far 
the perceptions of the audience 
would be keen enough to take in 
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the joke, and how far the prover- 
bial good-nature of an English mob 
would endure it. When our mass- 
es have been educated up to the’ 
mark, there may possibly rise an 
Aristophanes to temper their des- 
potism. 

Aristophanes brings to my mind 
a little volume whose proper habi- 
tat is in quite another division of 
my book-shelves, but which has 
both a biographical and a_biblio- 
graphical connection with it. In 
the days when I first made acquaint- 
ance with the prince of burlesque 
writers, it was my whim also to 
collect the humorous or satiric 
jeux Wesprit which from time to 
time were launched into print by 
the young wits of the university— 
or were occasionally attributed by 
rumour to pens which were ordi- 
narily supposed to be more gravely 
occupied. The collection has re- 
ceived some additions from time to 
time, and if it were more complete, 
might form a rather curious volume. 
Amongst its contents are several 
poems by “Eminent Hands,” as 
the old booksellers used to phrase 
it: and some which will perhaps 
never be found acknowledged in 
any future collection of their works. 
Mr. Robert Lowe has probably all 
but forgotten the Wars of the 
Union, which he once celebrated in 
macaronic verse; and more than 
one future dignitary of the Church 
—unless Oxford gossip gave them 
credit for having more fun in them 
than they really had—made his first 
essay in print in very different 
shape from asermon. Perhaps the 
very best among them all is the 
admirable imitation of the “ Clouds” 
of Aristophanes, by the late la- 
mented Dean Mansel. Of course 
it was published anonymously, 
though he was then only Pre- 
lector of Logic; but the author- 
ship was always well known, and 
it has now been included amongst 
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his acknowledged works. “I knew 
him, Horatio—a fellow of infinite 
jest, and most excellent fancy”— 
and none the less a brilliant scholar 
and a sound divine. 

The “ Phrontisterion” (The Think- 
ing-Shop) is a sharp satire on the 
educational reforms contemplated by 
the University Commission of 1850. 
The humour appealed to a some- 
what limited audience, because it 
assumed a familiarity with Aristo- 
phanes’s comedy, in which he broadly 
ridiculed the sophists ot his own 
day, as the Oxford satirist does the 
German professors whom the Com- 
mission proposes to introduce in 
place of the orthodox college tutors, 
Some of the fun has lost its raci- 
ness with the lapse of years, as must 
be the case with all political satire ; 
but the lines in which the “ Model 
Manchester man,” Cottonarchi- 
calicocraticus, laments the result of 
his ill-assorted marriage with his 
aristocratic wife, the issue of which 
has been ‘little Johnny,” retain 
much of their point to this day. 
It is a close parody on the opening 
scene of the “‘ Clouds.” 


“Plague take the matchmaker who 
brought together 

The fine Whig lady, Aristocracy, 

And honest Homespun from the cotton 
mill,—- 

A well-assorted couple! Madam, full 

Of old historic memories, and prating 

Of Sidney, Russell, William the Deliverer, 

And Brunswick line, and Protestant suc- 
cession ; 

And plain rough Hubby, thinking mon- 
archy * 

A rather costly article, and spouting 

Of Household Suffrage, Ballot, and Re- 
trenchment. 

The fine old English gentleman cut down 

To a plain travelling gent, and martial 
scarlet 

Doffed for 


the drab and broad-brim. 


Well—we married ; 

In time our John was born. Mamma’s 
relations 

Petted and coaxed him. 
shall see 

Our darling Johnny drive his coachy- 
poachy 


‘Some day we 
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With four blood Greys in front.’ Says I, 
y lad 

I'd rather see you riding Dick, our Cob, 

Or arm-in-arm with worthy Quaker Broad- 


brim 
And Joey Skinflint.’ Not a whit would 


he. 

The Great Whig Families (ay, that’s the 
doctrine, 

He sucked it with his mother’s milk, and 
it it 


Letter by letter in his gingerbread) 
Are heaven-sent ministers to rule the 
country.”’ 


The “ Hymn to the Infinite,”again, 
sung by the “ Full Chorus of Pro- 
fessors,” is an equally good imita- 
tion of the Song of the Clouds in 
the Greek comedy: : 


‘*The voice of yore 
Which the breezes bore 

Wailing aloud from Paxo’s shore 
Is changed to a gladder and livelier strain, 
For great god Pan is alive again, 

He lives and he reigns once more. 
With deep intuition and myeie rite 
We worship the Absolute-Infinite, 
The Universe-Ego, the Plenary-Void, 
The Subject-Objegt identified, 

The Great Nothing - Something, 

Being-Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic- 

Nought, 

Whose beginning unended and end unbe- 


the 


gun, : 
Is the One that is All and the All that is 
One.”’ 


That University Commission was 
productive (like the Puritan “ Root 
and Branch” Commission in 1648) 
of a good many satirical brochures, 
more or less amusing. There is one 
other, I see, bound up in the little 
volume before us—reputed to be 
from the pen of an Oxford tutor of 
great but unsuccessful ability. It is 
“Lord John Russell’s Post-bag”— 
an imaginary bundle of intercepted 
correspondence between the Com- 
missioners of 1850 and their friends 
and supporters within the univer- 
sity. ‘The best paper in it, perhaps, 
is a translation supposed to be made 
by a college undergraduate from a 
lost book of Herodotus: It con- 
tains an account of the Bosporii and 
their wars with their enemies, led 
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on by “ Bedfordidion”—John the 
son of Bedford. The imitation of 
the old historian’s style is quite ad- 
mirable in its way. These Bosporii, 
we are told, were a tribe of the 
Britanni, long governed by a tyrant 
called ‘Ebdomadalis” (the old 
Hebdomadal Board, consisting of 
the heads of houses). “ Whether 
indeed now he was one man or 
many, I here not say clearly”—says 
the author. There was a league 
made to expel them from their 
seat by a number of hostile tribes 
-—“the Ouseleians, sometimes called 
Methodist” “the Autonomi or 
Independents,” “the Tremontes or 
Quakers,” and others;—who “ did 
not hold the same sacred things as” 
the Magi, the great sacred nation to 
which the Bosporii belonged. They 
succeeded in their campaign through 
the selfish policy of Ebdomadalis 
and the powerful aid of Bedfordi- 
dion, whom they pr@nised to make 
their king if they succeeded. Some 
of the peculiar habits of the Bos- 
porii are humorously touched upon, 
in Herodotean phraseology. 





“ Now the Bosporii have established 
many customs the opposite compared 
with those of other men. For other 
Britannics have put round caps upon 
their heads, but the Bosporii bear 
square caps. And the other Britannics 
are clad in short coats, but the Bos- 

rii love to cover themselves with 
ong cloaks woven in a barbarian fash- 
ion not easy to be described. And 
other Britannics eat in private or 
with their families, but these use 
Syssities, just as the Laudemonians. 
And to others it is allowed to marry 
wives, but the Bosporii are not allowed 
to marry wives. And other men, when 
they make laws, first take counsel, and 
then they make the laws; but the 
Bosporii first make laws, and after- 
wards, if any dreadful thing has hap- 
pened, then they take counsel.” 


This is by no means an unfair 
hit at the process of Oxford legisla- 
tion in the days of the Hebdomadal 
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Board, and is not wholly inappli- 
cable even to the reformed admin- 
istration. Then some of the habits 
and customs of the young men 
among these Bosporii are also 
touched in the true Herodotean 
vein; as, for instance, that many, 
they say, “spend their time in sum- 
mer lying in flat-bottomed boats by 
the side of the river, drinking wine 
made of barley, and sending out 
of their mouths smoke—to me in- 
deed saying things incredible. But 
I,” continues the old historian, 
“having seen the customs of many 
nations, know that the younger men 
are often foolish, and their breasts 
senseless.” If some one who has the 
time to spare, and a taste for that 
kind of rummaging, would collect 
and annotate these fugitive pam- 
phlets, to which every great crisis 
in the fortunes of Oxford gave 
birth, he would make at least a very 
amusing history of the University. 
One Greek volume there is among 
my old college working companions, 
upon which, as is plain from the 
crowded manuscript notes and illus- 
trations (of indeterminate value), I 
spent a good deal of time which 
I cannot help feeling was wasted. 
It is the Rhetotic of Aristotle. 
Why, oh why, grave and reverend 
seniors who had the charge of my 
academical education, did you insist 
upon that special treatise of the 
Greek philosopher? “The faculty 
of understanding the means of per- 
suasion on any subject,” he calls it. 
Very ingenious, no doubt; but so 
artificial as scarcely to commend 
itself to any but an Athenian taste. 
The Oxford authorities have grown 
wiser now, and the Rhetoric is 
superseded. Not but there are 
some wonderfully good things in it ; 
for example, those. chapters in the 
second book on the characteristics 
of young men and old. “ Aristo- 
tle,’ as Fielding says in ‘ Ame- 
lia,’ “was by no means so great 
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a fool as many people think who 
never read him.” But these are 
by the way, and have more to do 
with the study of human charac- 
ter, in which the Stagyrite was such 
a consummate master, than with 
the art of the rhetorician. 

But the whole arrangement of 
what might be called the moral 
philosophy school of our day at 
Oxford seemed framed upon a per- 
verse idea. We had to read the 
works of the pupil, without any 
definite acquaintance with the works 
of the master being required from 
us. We worked hard at Aristotle 
—Ethics, Rhetoric, and it might 
be Poetics; but it was quite a 
chance whether any of us had read 
more than two or three dialogues of 
Plato. Certain tenets of his, and 
some special passages in his works, 
which Aristotle distinctly referred 
to or contradicted, we had to make 
acquaintance with: but the ‘ Re- 
public’ was never used as a regular 
text-book, and men left Oxford who 
had been awarded its highest hon- 
ours without knowing anything, 
except from scattered passages and 
at second-hand, of one of the greatest 
works of one of the greatest minds 
of antiquity. For such it is, with 
all its defects: the Utopia of all 
Utopias, the most impracticable 
that even a philosopher ever con- 
ceived, but full of immortal truths 
and thought of the deepest signifi- 
cance. 

I do not believe that any one 
who has a competent. knowledge of 
Greek—and there is no reason to 
be ashamed of an occasional refer- 
ence to a lexicon—would regret a 
few evenings spent in his study 
chair with Plato’s Republic, Aris- 
tophanes’s Comedies, and the Dia- 
lognes of Lucian, Speaking as one 
who made acquaintance with the 
first and Jast long after what may 
be called one’s natural Greek-and- 
Latin days were over, I venture to 
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think that the speculations of the 
first would be found as interesting, 
and the humour of the two last as 
amusing, as very much which passes 
for original thought and original 
humour at the present day. The 
very difficulties of language, which 
most of us whose scholarship is 
somewhat rusty would find here and 
there to overcome, ought rather to 
give a zest to the work in the esti- 
mation of those whose national boast 
—or rather unboastful characteris- 
tic—it is to do many things merely 
because they are difficult. There 
ought to be something of the same 
feeling in mastering a few pages of 
Plato, as compared with running 
over three volumes of a novel, as 
there is in a hard climb over a 
mountain pass, instead of strolling 
for a whole afternoon on the esplan- 
ade at Brighton. Men of mature 
age will take a pleasure in working 
out difficult mathematical and me- 
chanical problems ; and there is no 
special or sufficient reason why 
similar interest should not be more 
often felt in unlocking for ourselves 
some of the literary treasures of 
antiquity. 

Something too much, my patient 
or impatient reader thinks, of the 
classics? Let us put Plato back 
upon his shelf, and have done with 
him. I have no turn for odr Eng- 
lish philosophers: they are more 
puzzling to me, and not nearly so 
amusing. It is respectable to have 
them amongst one’s books, of course ; 
it gives a learned air to one’s sur- 
roundings, far more than the Greek 
and Latin volumes, which a good — 
many visitors glance at with a good- 
humoured half-contempt, as for the 
things of their childhood—which 
they used to know all about, of 
course, long ago, but have forgotten 
—like tops, and hoops, and marbles. 
But a goodly row which bears the 
names of Hamilton, and Mill, 
and Buckle (he has no business 
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in such company, but let me say 
specially Buckle, for effect) will 
stamp you at once as a person of 
considerable brains—a man who 
“reads a good deal.” So there 
stand my credentials in that way ; 
in very neat order too, you observe 
—not a volume out of place, nor 
a leaf out of shape. “ Mihi et 
amicis”” — wrote some benevolent 
man over his library—‘ Mine and 
my friends’ :” and he probably had 
to replace a good many volumes 
from time to time by reason of his 
friends interpreting too literally. 
Well,—these authors are there for 
my friends—whenever they like to 
read them. I do not mean to dis- 
parage their tastes in any way. On 
this point the lover of literature 
contrasts favourably, for the most 
part, with the man of science; he 
is not so wedded to his own peculiar 
“ology,” and has more sympathy 
with varieties of study. I will not 
quarrel with their profounder stu- 
dies, if they will bear with my 
preference of the more useless 
walks of literature, the books which, 
as a mathematician would say, 
“ prove nothing.” 

The poetical creed of my youth 
was something like what Byron lays 
down :— 


“Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, 


Pope ; 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey.” 


(Poor Byron was considered very 
profane for the wording of it: 
parody is not to be defended, albeit 
the jest shows like innocence itself 
by the side of our cool modern 
scepticism.) I have seen no suffi- 
cient reason to change this creed 
to any great extent, and the taste 
of the present generation seems 
reverting very much to the old 
standards. It may be said that not 
very many péople now read Dryden 
or Pope: but surely fewer still read 
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Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Southey. 
The last, after a brief and forced 
popularity, i is now as little remem- 
bered as Young, and less than Cow- 
per. Of Coleridge—unquestionably 
a poet—who knows much except 
the “ Rhyme of the Ancient Marin- 
er,” and the ballad of “ Genevieve” ? 
As to Wordsworth, opinions always 
were and always will be divid- 
ed. It used to be considered (in 
the days of which I am speaking) 
‘ather the proper thing to admire 
him. It was supposed to indicate 
that one had finer perceptions of 
the beautiful than one’s neighbours ; 


‘that one could appreciate subtle ex- 


cellences to which ruder tastes were 
insensible. The young men, how- 
ever, who liked his poetry, were not 
reckoned by, us heathens and un- 
believers as quite so good at a 
speech in Thucydides or a tough 
bit in the Ethics. We of the 
school of Pope derided them, ve- 
hemently and unfairly. Words- 
worth’s style, in his ballads especi- 
ally, lends itself only too easily to 
parody : and we were never tired of 
reciting in their ears the immortal 
ballad in the ‘Rejected Ad- 


dresses ’"— 


‘* My brother Jack was nine in May, 
And I am eight on New-Year’s Day; “ 


supported occasionally by original 
attempts of our own, in the same 
very tempting line. Such poems-as 
“ Peter Bell” wére also found to be 
admirably adapted for reading aloud 
—in a style which their author 
never contemplated ; while the son- 
orous lines of Pope were not so 
easily handled by our adversaries in 
the way of retaliation. But what 
makes it most of all doubtful 
whether the admiration of Words- 
worth as a poet is real and abiding, 
or whether it is not rather (like 
some other professions of faith) 
maintained because it sounds re- 
sptctable, is this: that his worship- 
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pers are always calling upon us to 
remember what an amiable man 
he was, and.what a sincere Chris- 
tian. No doubt he was; and if he 
had been a candidate for a bishopric, 
such «testimonials would be very 
much to the purpose; but the one 
thing required for a poet is poetry, 
and no amount of amiability or 
devotion will produce that, if the 
special faculty be wanting. Is 
Wordsworth remembered as well as 
read? Do his verses hang on the 
ear and haunt the memory as Pope’s 
and Byron’s did in their own day, 
and do still? If not, in spite of all 
the appreciative criticism of a few— 
even though we must grant their 
judgment to have weight—he is 
no national poet. “ Fit audience 
though few” is what the poet, of 
all men, cannot be content with. 
Great authorities have said, not 
without truth, that Lucretius is 
grander than Virgil, and _ that 
Lucan’s poem is almost as fine. But 
itisofnouse. Virgil was, and is, and 
will be the favourite poet, and no 
criticism will-ever depose him from 
his rank. There are not wanting 
signs that the tide of public taste is 
slowly ebbing back towards its fa- 
vorites of fifty years ago; if we 
live long enough, we may find our- 
selves in the fashion yet, as our 
daughters are in the costume of 
their grandmothers. 

We are in the habit now of 
laughing a good deal at university 
prize poems,—a “very stupid 
habit,” as no less. an authority than 
Christopher North has remarked. 
Their public recitation has of late 
been chiefly remarkable as an op- 
portunity for a running commentary 
of undergraduate .chaff, to the de- 
light of those fast young ladies who 
; “ lionesses” to Com- 





come up as 
memoration, and think that all 
human life, including the public 


of honours by the 


recognition 


noblest university in the world, 
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is nothing if not amusing. It 
may be safely confessed that a 
good many of these modern prize 
poems are but poor stuff—we can- 
not expect to grow a young poet 
every year in Oxford. But will 
any of my cynical friends do me 
the favour of looking over with me, 
for a few minutes, this little volume 
of the earlier ‘ Oxford Prize Poems’ ? 
The undergraduates and their fair 
friends of those days were not 
ashamed to applaud them. even 
rapturously, so that the “ Newdi- 
gate” became an object.of perhaps 
even disproportionate ambition to 
the susceptible student, who saw 
more than fame in the upturned 
faces and too flattering admiration 
of that brilliant audience. I pass 
over Reginald Heber’s “ Palestine,” 
when the whole Sheldonian theatre, 
we are told, rang with plaudits 
from old and young, and even the 
more eloquent tribute of silent tears 
was in not a few cases given to the 
young reciter, due possibly, in some 
degree, to that charm.of manner 
and intonation which was so _ re- 
markable in the bishop’s after-life, 
Such a recitation would probably 
be now received with a running 
fire of facetious Commentary—espe- 
cially in the pathetic passages— 
young Oxford’s new mode of dis- 
playing its sympathy with rising 


genius. “ Singular result of a 
liberal education, sir” — was the 


remark actually made by an Oxford 
hairdresser to one of the University 
authorities, upon whom he was 
exercising his craft on the morning 
after a noisy Commemoration—a 
cynical criticism above the usual 
mark of barbers, and to which the 
worthy dignitary declared he found it 
very difficult to reply. Let “ Pales- 
tine” stand aside, not only because 
Heber is admitted to have been a 
poet, but because his poem is, in 
iny opinion, somewhat overrated, 
and by no means the best. But 
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take “The Belvidere Apollo,” by 
Henry Milman, afterwards Dean of 
St. Paul’s: or “The Temple’ of 
Vesta at Tivoli,” by Richard Sewell 
of Magdalen. Compare them with 
some of their recent successors—it 
will be unfair to the writers to in- 
dividualise them—whose taste has 
been formed in a different school, and 
say honestly whether the influence 
of Pope and Dryden did not call 
forth at least as much poetic fire, 
and produce a far higher style of 
academic exercise—to say the least 
of it—than we find in these later 
productions. These fugitive pieces, 
which had such a triumph in their 
day, are now so little known that 
it may be worth while to give a 
specimen of what some prize poems 
were. Milman’s may of course be 
found amongst his works; but who 
turns for poetry to a volume of 
prize poems, whose very name be- 
speaks a forced and ephemeral pro- 
duction? The Pharaohs of modern 
literature know not these Josephs. 
Few passages in English descriptive 
poetry are finer than the lines in 
which Milman describes that mar- 
vellous work of the Ephesian sculp- 
tor, the Apollo of the Belvidere 
gallery, and the pathetic story re- 
corded by Dr. Pinel of the poor 


French girl who reversed the story . 


of Pygmalion, and died of a hope- 
less passion for the beautiful Archer- 


god*— 


‘“*For mild he seemed, as in Elysium 


bowers 

Wasting in careless ease the joyous 
hours: 

Haughty as bards have sung, with 
princely sway 

Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds 
of Day: 


Beautcous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi’s haunted steep 
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"Mid the dim twilight of the laurel 
grove— 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet on that form, in wild delirious trance 

With more than reverence gazed the mai 
of France: 

Day after day, the love-sick dreamer 
stood : 

With him alone, nor thought of solitude: 

Oft am shifting light her sight be- 
guiled, 

Blushing she stood, and thonght the 
marble smiled ; 

Oft, breathless listening, heard or seemed 
to hear 

A voice of music melt upon her ear. 

Slowly she waned, and cold and senseless 


grown, 
Closed her dim eyes, herself benumbed to 
stone.”’ 


More beautiful still is Sewell’s 
“Temple of Vesta.” The impres- 
sion which it made on the Oxford 
of his day was something which 
would now probably be quite unin- 
teliigible. One of the most intel- 
lectual of our late bishops-—a man 
of keen judgment and wide acquaint- 
ance with English literature—was 
so charmed with it that he could 
repeat it from beginning to end. 


“The dark pine waves o’er Tiber’s classic 
steep, 
From rock to rock the headlong waters 


eap, 

Tossing their foam on high, till leaf and 
flower 

Glitter like emeralds in the sparkling 
shower : 

Lovely — but lovelier from the charms 
that glow 

Where Latium spreads her purple vales 

’ below: 

The olive smiling on the sunny hill, 

The golden orchard, and the ductile rill ;t 

And, far as eye can strain, yon shadowy 


dome, 
The glory of the earth—Eternal Rome. 
And lo! where still ten circling columns 


rise 
High o’er the arching spray’s prismatic 
dyes, 








* “A dream of love, 


Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above 
And maddened in that vision.” —Childe Harold. 


Did Byron know the story ? 


+ ‘*Uda mobilibus pomaria rivis.’-—Hor. 
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Touched but not marred,—as time had 
paused to spare 

The wreaths that bloom in lingering 
beauty there: 

E’en:- where each prostrate wreck might 
seem to mourn 

Her rifted shaft, her loved acanthus torn, 

Nature’s wild flowers in silent sorrrow 
wave 

Their votive sweets o’er Art’s neglected 
grave. 


But ye, who sleep the calm and dream- 
less sleep 
Where joy forgets to smile and woe to 


weep,— 

For you, fair Maids, a long and last 
repose 

Has stilled each pulse that throbs, each 
vein that glows ; 

For oft, too oft, the white and spotless 
vest 

Concealed a bleeding heart, an aching 
breast ; : 

Hope, b ng with cold Despair held feeble 
strife, 

And Love that parted but with parting 


life ; 
Still would the cheek with human passion 
burn, 
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Still would the heart to fond remembrance 


Vow ail itself to heaven, yet vow in vain, 
Sigh for its thoughts, yet sigh to think 

again.” 
There is a melancholy pleasure in 
thus disinterring this perhaps soli- 
tary relic of a lost genius. It is 
sad to think that clouds so soon 
obscured the early promise of one 
who could write like this; for we 
have here, if not the certain in- 
dications of a future poet, at least 
all the graceful diction and cultured 
taste which bespeak no ordinary 
mind. 

‘* His saltem accumulem donis.” 


Both Milman’s and Sewell’s poems 
were written, it must be remem- 
bered, under the uncomfortable lim- 
itation to fifty lines, which was then 
one of the conditions of Sir Roger 
Newdigate’s prize. 
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LEFT-HANDED ELSA—CONCLUSION. 


Ix. 


“You have not told me yet,” said 
the lady, with her brightest smile, 
“if I really have the honour of 
speaking with Herr Max Brendel ? 
But you need not tell me—you 
have a painter’s eyes. I am come, 
I was about to say, to thank in per- 
son the young artist who has honour- 
ed me by staking his earliest success 
upon the merits of my poor features. 
Let me be the warmest, if not the 
first, in my congratulations. I saw 
your work in the Rath-haus—I mis- 
took it for a Titian, and I ought to 
know. I assure you that my friends 
from Munich were glowing with 
your praises: you will hear from 
them again before long. Meanwhile, 
let me be your first patron, if you 
don’t object to my taking a title that 
honours me more than you. The 
old castle must have a gallery, and 
I long to inaugurate my reign there 
with the first picture of the already 
ay the future famous master, 

ax Brendel. Set your own value 
upon me, and: let myself be my 
own.” 

At first he thought that the vision 
of the mirror must have taken sub- 
stance ; but her mention of the old 
‘castle showed her to be only the 
newly-arrived baroness of Herr Elias. 
If so, in spite of the startling 
coincidence, she was real flesh and 
blood, and not the fetch of a 
phantom: and in that case he 
might be bold enough to use his 
tongue. He bowed. 

“T am Max Brendel, gracious 
lady. For your praise I will not try 
to thank you. The face came 
to me—I know not how—but it was 
yours, and how could I fail to suc- 
ceed when so inspired? Never did 
I paint. like that before—never, 
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something tells me, shall I be able 
to paint like that again.” Now 
that his tongue was loosed, it seem- 
ed quite natural to find himself talk- 
ing to one whose face and form had 
filled his heart and mind for so long, 
and who, though a stranger, was 
already his most familiar friend. 
Even her voice was too much in 
harmony with her crystalline beauty 
to sound strange after it had once 
pronounced his name. Even such 
was the voice of which he had 
dreamed in connection with his 
shadow, and which he had already 
essayed in vain to hear. “ But, 
alas!” he went on, “I would let 
you have the picture willingly as a 
gift if it were my own—you have 
already more than paid me for a 
life’s work—but it is a rule that 
the prize-painting becomes the pro- 
perty of the town.” 

“A foolish, unjust rule, Herr 
Brendel. It means that you have 
sold for—what was it?—a wretched 
five hundred gulden what would 
have fetched at least five thousand 
in Munich, or Paris, or Florence, or 
Moscow. You have let the town 
cheat you, Herr Brendel. Five 
hundred gulden may be something 
to a poor and clever student: it is 
an insult to a master. But we will 
have our revenge. Paint mea re- 
plica for five thousand gulden. I 
have set my heart on that picture, 
and the copy shall be better even 
than the original, for I will sit to 
you in person this time.” 

Her voice was as sweet as the 
flattery of self-praise. More than 
this,her offer enabled him to purehase 
the mirror without giving up his 
journey to Rome. But where was 
the thought that should have come 
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first—“ Five thousand gulden! I 
can marry Elsa now without going 
to Rome”? A month ago he would 
have fallen on his knees and wor- 
shipped the bearer of such a gift 
from heaven’ to Elsa and to him. 
And he was fain to worship; but 
not for Elsa’s sake, and not wholly 
for his own. He had not studied 
for weeks the mute secrets of such 
lips and eyes*in vain. Now that 
the lips were no longer mute, he felt 
that he both heard and saw the in- 
carnation of his dream. 

She was, indeed, transcendently 
beautiful—to him ; and then he had 
never seen her smile before. There 
was the same exquisite symmetry of 
form and feature, the same diamond 
sheen of hair, the same transparent 
rose in her cheek, the same won- 
derful depth in her speaking eyes. 
Her tall and graceful, though frag- 
ile figure, hitherto unseen, her noble 
bearing, her musical voice, and her 
gracious words, were new and crown- 
ing charms. He bent forward and 
kissed her hand. 

“Be all things as you will, gra- 
cious lady,” he said; “ but let no 
money come between the artist and 
his inspiration—his first inspiration. 
I will do all things for you.” 

She smiled upon him yet more 
winningly. 

“But I must insist on my part 
of the bargain, my dear Herr Max. 
The less an artist cares for wealth, 
the more his purse should be thought 
of by others. It is only a trifle— 
what are five thousand gulden, what 
are five hundred thousand, between 
me and you? I offer you a swift 
and sure way to glory, which you 


- covet more than wealth—be it yours 


to show your gratitude by letting 
me make you rich besides. Your 


biographers shall not write of your 
first patroness that she preyed upon 
your genius like a vampire — that 
she devoured your heart’s blood and 
gave you no reward. They shall 
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call me the generous friend as well 
as the keen-eyed connoisseur—I too 
have my ambitions, my vanities, my 
whims, and that is one.—Ah! what 
is this?” she asked, looking at the 
canvas. “ You have already begun 
upon me a second time ?” - 

“Oh, gracious lady, that is no- 
thing,” said Max, half-confused. 
“Only when one’s mind is full of a 
subject to overflowing it runs out 
into many forms; it is a poor theme 
that one can exhaust in a single 
picture—and this——” 

“ Au revoir, then.. To-morrow, 
at this hour, I will come again, and 
we will begin in earnest.” 

His prayer, if such it could be 
called, for a short cut to fame and 
fortune, had indeed been answered. 
Already, without having gone to 
Rome, his fame bad been carried to 
Munich by his judges, and he was 
being launched into the wide ocean 
of art by one who. was as munificent 
as she was beautiful, and had already 
mistaken him for Titian.. He was, 
indeed, no longer the same Max 
Brendel. His hopes for a long 
struggle in order to wring domestic 
happiness with a simple girl from 
the unwilling hands of unfavourable 
fortune seemed inexpressibly poor 
and mean. He was still betrothed 
to Elsa, of course, and must marry 
her in time, however much his 
bourgeoise wife, a common journey- 
man’s daughter, might stand in the 
way of a life-journey that led him 
among baronesses—that would lead 
him soon among the princes of art, 
and, in time, among the princes of 
this world. Titian was the friend 
of an emperor; and, in a word, 
what with past despair, present 
triumph, and future glory, the 
head of Max Brendel was fairly 
turned. If it had not been so, the 
mirror itself would have been less 
wonderful. It is well for men that 
their successes, for the most part, 
come slowly, late, and tempered 
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with much alloy; when they come 
all at once, and in the very outset 
of youth, they act like furious wine. 
t same evening a messenger 
from Regenstein brought him, in 
a sealed envelope, notes for five 
thousand gulden, with one line of 
writing: “From my left hand to 
my right—a contribution to the 
biography of a connoisseur.” He 
scarcely comprehended the words, 
but he gathered that the donor 
would accept of no refusal, and 
delicately wished him to feel that 
she was merely gratifying a ca- 
price of her own in paying him be- 
fore his work. was begun. Well, 
then, he must work for her all the 
more devotedly, that was all, and 
Rome must be out of the question 
while she needed him. Down he 
went at once to Herr Elias, with a 
note for five hundred gulden in his 
hand. 
“ That is for the mirror,” he said. 
“* Aha! you pay promptly, my good 
Herr Max,” said Herr Elias, as he ex- 
amined the note. “ Eh, eh! this comes 
from Castle Regenstein—you are in 
luck’s way, my good young gentle- 
man, if you have dealings there. 
And to get a glass like that for five 
hundred gulden—that happens not 
every day! But you deserve it, my 
good Herr Max: you pay your debts 
down on the nail, not like that 
rogue of a Meyer, who is in such a 
hurry to leave the world that he does 
not wait to pay me my little bill.” 
“Meyer? What has he done?” 
“ How?. Have you not heard ? 
He has drowned himself, that’s all ; 
nothing more, my good Herr Max 
—nothing more.” 
“ Good heaven ! 
ood Herr Max. In 
the water. They found his hat 
swimming an hour ago—a very bad 
hat indeed. Not worth two kreut- 
zers, on my word. But I can do it 
up, my good Herr Max; and if you 
want a hat for Sundays——” 


” 





“Yes, my 
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But Max was gone. He ran out 
and hurried straight to Meyer's 
lodging. It was only too likely 
that the diseased temper of the 
young man, full of all the weakness 
of genius and wanting all its 
strength, should, in the first frenzy 
of exaggerated disappointment, have 
led him to suicide. He had never 
fought against an impulse, and he 
had staked his whMe career upon 
the prize. Max almost felt respon- 
sible for his rival’s death, even 
though his conscience, in this mat- 
ter, was clear. 

Arrived at Meyer’s lodging he 
found the news only too true. 
Rothkopf and Sleinitz, walking 
along the river-side, had caught 
sight of a black hat floating down 
the stream. It was carried by an 
eddy into a bed of rushes, whence 
Rothkopf amused himself by hook- 
ing it to shore.‘ Sleinitz recognised 
it at once—it contained his practical 
joke of the laurel crown. Then it 
came out that the unlucky Meyer 
had returned from the competition 
in a half-crazed condition, had said 
no word toa soul, had gone to his 
room for an instant or two, had 
hurried out again, as the servant 
said, like a wild man, and had never 
returned. 

He had no friends in the place, 
and his habits were so retired and 
reserved that nobody knew whether 
he had any relations anywhere, 
much less where they were to be 
found. Max knew him better than 
anybody, and he, under the circum- 
stances, took upon himself the duty 
of searching Meyer’s rooms in order 
to find out any possible clue to the 
whereabouts of his family. That it 
was a case of suicide none could 
doubt for a moment. The hat was 
evidence of his having been in the 
river; and the stream was so swift 
and strong that even a good swimmer 
would have found it hard to escape, 
much more a feeble lad like Meyer, 
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who did not knoy how to swim. 
That the body, in spite of search, 
had not been found, proved no- 
thing: so strong a current would 
soon have carried it many miles 
away. But assurance became doubl 
sure when Max found the follow- 
ing note, scrawled in pencil, pinned 
to a pillow :— 

“Know all men that I, Adolf 
Meyer, the painter, have been con- 
quered by sorcery. I accuse Max 
Brendel of being in league with the 
devil. I quit with scorn and 
loathing a world where genius has 
fo contend with infernal powers, 
and I go to find my‘glory where 
the work of wizards hath not to 
be judged by fools. Seek for the 
body of Adolf Meyer beneath the 
river; for his soul above the stars. 
—A. M.” 

So it was clear that the poor 
crazy soul had gone mad on the first 
provocation and had died. But 
much was due to his memory at the 
hands of Max Brendel. The autho- 
rities, though slowly moving, would 
soon arrive to seal the room. The 
incoherent piece of writing would 
assuredly condemn its author to the 
burial of a self-murderer; while the 
Prophetess herself, who, still under 
her canvas cover, lay upon the 
floor, would be overhauled by ig- 
norant and careless hands and in- 
sulted by mocking tongues. The 
successful man, who had uncon- 
sciously driven his rival to a grave 
in the river, was bound to do all he 
could for Meyer’s immediate memory 


In one respect, however, it is 
a question whether his recovered 
sanity was quite so much an advan- 
tage as he supposed. When one 
loves a dream, the love is a dream: 
when the dream one loves becomes 
a reality, the love also becomes real. 
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and future reputation. He felt no 
hesitation in at once —" the 
scrawl, and in conveying the Pro- 
regan without lifting her veil, to 
is own lodging. He was the nat- 
ural guardian of all that might 
conduce to shed any sort of halo 
on the head of one who would still 
have been living but for him. Per- 
haps, too, Meyer’s relations, when 
discovered, might prove to be poor 
people, to whom the Prophetess 
might be of service. Meanwhile it 
would be safe in his keeping from 
being seen prematurely. He sealed 
the cover and placed the picture 
against the wall. 
_ Of course all this kept him from 
going at once to make his peace 
with Elsa. Indeed his mind was 
in such a whirl that he hardly 
realised the breach between himself 
and her. He counted his remaining 
four thousand five hundred gulden 
and then turned to the looking-glass, 
the abode of his familiar spirit, to 
thank the shadow of the donor and 
to gaze upon her beauty with ten- 
fold rapture. 

The face was gone. He saw only 
his own reflection, just as he would 
have seen it in the commonest of 
toilet mirrors. Five hundred gul- 
den had proved a long price to pay. 

Never mind, though—he could 
afford it, and gratitude was not to 
be measured by gulden. Moreover, 
if he had lost the shadow, he had 
gained the substance. His pa- 
troness was real and he was sane: 
he lived in a mere dream no more. 


He was still Elsa’s betrothed : she 
still wore his ring, though it now 
scorched and pained her. But his 
daily visits to the Baroness could 
not fail to exercise over him a peril- 
ous fascination. Cowardice, though 
he had never hitherto shown him- 
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self a coward, was the all-powerful 
cause of his putting off a reconcilia- 
tion with his betrothed, first from 
hour to hour, and then from day to 
day. He had never known a great 
lady in his life before; and the 
Baroness was to the poor student 
the princess of a fairy tale. The 
very perfume of her dress intoxicated 
him. Then she had none of the com- 
monplace prettiness of Elsa: she 
wore the beauty of a loftier world. 
She was a goddess : Elsa only a girl. 
And she could talk to his mind 
as well as to his heart: she could 
sympathise with his higher ideas, 
and give wings to his brains. 

There were strange things about 
her that enhanced her fascination, 
even though he, in. his ignorance, 
failed to think them strange. Why 
should so brilliant a being have 
come to bury her beauty and her 
youth in-a half-ruined castle in so 
out-of-the-way a corner? Why did 
she live alone? Why was she con- 
tent with his society? Perhaps the 
Jast question would have puzzled no 
other man. But these were not her 
most striking peculiarities. She had 
a singular horror of darkness, and 
surrounded herself with a_ brilliant 
illumination of wax-candles almost 
before the sun went down. Her 
very bedchamber at midnight was a 
blaze of artificial day. She had no 
feminine taste for flowers, or for the 
living and vocal flowers called birds ; 
but she indulged an intense passion 
for all that gleamed and sparkled— 
for diamonds and jewels of every 
sort and kind. In accordance with 
this passion her rooms were lined 
throughout with mirrors from floor 
to ceiling—the old castle should 
have been the very Palace of Truth 
itself for transparency. From the 
ceiling of every inhabitable room 
hung a large chandelier composed 
of prismatic lustres ; and she ate and 
drank from the richest workman- 
ship of Venice and Prague. The 
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nature of her wpind itself was that 
of amirror. It was startlingly quick 
and bright: no sooner was an idea 
presented to her than she instan- 
taneously reflected it and made it 
her own. But, unless kept con- 
stantly and prominently before her, 
it passed away, as utterly as if it 
had never been, from the surface 
of her mind. Nor did she ever 
originate, though taking the keenest 
delight in, new ideas. Whenever 
Max spoke she became all eyes and 
ears. Perhaps it was well for the 
peace of his vanity that he never 
met her in the company of other 
men, and that she had nothing to 
reflect but the lights and shades of 
his own mind. Sometimes he could 
not help flattering himself that the 
interest she took in him must be 
due to something more personal and 
definite than a passion for art in the 
abstract. Once he caught himself 
thinking aloud, “If it were not for 
Elsa, what things might not be!” 
And even as things were, there 
seemed no reason why Elsa should 
interfere, seeing that he had not 
seen her since—since—he could not 
remember when. 

There was one barrier, however, 
between them—while she reflected 
every movement of his soul, he 
could not see into hers. It was 
himself that he seemed to read in 
her. Even when their hands met, 
there seemed a thin, indefinable 
something—like a perfectly smooth 
surface without depth—that came 
between and prevented an actual 
contact. Her touch added no thrill 
to his own. 

The second portrait of the Baroness 
had now long hada finished. As she 
had foretold, it was better than even 
his prize picture: and she sent it to 
be exhibited for afew days in the 
Rath-haus, so that it might eclipse 
its predecessor. All the town was 
proud of its citizen, Herr Max Bren- 
del, whose fame had now travelled 
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to Munich and back again: and 
everybody said that this was the 
masterpiece : that the first had been 
only the promise of the second. 
Max Brendel was a prophet in his 
own country. 

The Baroness was delighted to 
reflect all this public praise. She 
gathered up the opinions of every- 
body, and agreed with them all. 

“There,” she said, “was I not 
right? You must make me another 
picture for the old castle before you 
go to Rome. You shall make Re- 
genstein the most famous gallery in 
all Germany.” 
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His heart rose up with pride. 

“ Only give me a subject, madam,” 
he said, “and I will not rest day or 
night till it is done.” 

“A subject? Well—you have 
painted Me twice over, and the 
second was better than the first. 
Paint mea third time—the third 
time will be best of all.” 

“T can find no more glorious 
subject, madam, if I wander through 
the world.” 

So he set himself to make a third 
and yet grander picture of the 
Baroness. She was his inspiration, 
and he was nothing without her. 


xi. 


Meanwhile, it must not be sup- 
posed that the black, worm-eaten, 
rat-eaten old lumber-room of Herr 
Elias was any longer large or fine 
enough to hold Herr Brendel and 
his fortunes. The Baroness hated 
all things dark and dull ; and, thanks 
to her extravagant liberality, he was 
now able to live in a style more in 
accordance with her tastes, which 
had become his own. At her direct 
instigation he moved to another part 
of the town and into expensive 
apartments. She wished her protégé 
to do credit to his patroness and 
to advertise her munificence—no- 
thing that she did was to be hid 
under a bushel — and her wishes 
were his laws. He obeyed willingly 
—all he had came from her, and 
she had therefore a moral right to 
control its disposal. Here, in his 
new abode, he painted en prince ; 
and here he did other things en 
prince besides. The steady-going 


and blameless young fellow whom 
Elsa had called Max was very unlike. 
the famous Herr Brendel. 

He had sown his modest crop of 
wild oats in his time, of course, in 
company with the Rothkopfs and 
Sleinitzes of the painting-school. 


He had never, before his betrothal 
to Elsa, been averse to such simple 
forms of dissipation as a poor art- 
student might light upon. in a town 
that was free from the cheap and 
easy opportunities given by great 
cities. But his life assumed a dif- 
ferent shape now that the light 
touch of Elsa’s hand was removed. 
Whether it was that whenever 
he thought of her he was filled 
with shame, or whether the in- 
fluence of his generous benefactress 
was in itself a power of evil, there 
is no need to say, and no means of 
saying. One thing led on to an- 
other. The friend of a Baroness, 
whose fame had travelled to Munich 
and back again, could not plod on 
like poor Max Brendel. All the 
great painters had lived magnificent- 
ly—Titian, Rubens, Raphael—and 
should Brendel give himself any 
lower example than the highest of 
all? Even in the most obscure of 
towns, if a man is bent upon it, he 
may contrive to launch out in style. 
Max Brendel launched out in the 
style of a lion. 

Indeed he was really a lion. He 
dined with the Burgomaster, and 
painted for him a small picture of 
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the Baroness in the character of 
Justice. He lectured in the paint- 
ing-school, to which he condescended 
to present a sketch of the Baroness 
in the character of Clio. He sent 
to Munich a great pictute of the 
Baroness as St. Catherine: he sent 
another great picture of the Baron- 
ess, as Thusnelda, to Berlin. He 
received several commissions from 
those who admired his finished style, 
and his patrons regularly received a 
portrait of the Baroness, in some 
new character, in return. Foreign 
visitors came with letters of intro- 
duction to Herr Professor Brendel. 
He restored to the Academy the 
prize he had gained, and the student 
who had painted the modest land- 
scape was sent to Rome. He was 
invited to leave his native town and 
to settle in a larger field, but he 
always refused: patriotism was the 
excuse, but the Baroness was the 
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cause. He gave dinners that outdid 
the Burgomaster’s, with wine that 
outshone the Bishop’s. No longer 
did he associate with those honest 
comrades of his, Sleinitz and Roth- 
kopf. He spoke to them kindly 
when he came across them, but was 
hail-fellow-well-met with them no 
nore, 

Well, such things happen every 
day. There is not much to wonder 
at in a poor man’s suddenly becom- 
ing rich and cutting his old friends. 
There is very littlé to wonder at in 
a great painter, who has become a 
lion, finding it practically impos- 
sible to marry a poor little bour- 
geoise. He and Elsa were no longer 
in the same world. What would 
they all say—what would the Bar- 
oness say? It was all over between 
them now. 

“And so best, I suppose,” he 
sometimes thought with a sigh. 
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In one thing he had an advantage 
over many great men—he was not 
troubled by the ghosts of his hum- 
bler days. There was no fear of 
his being intruded upon by Elsa 
now, though she had once come to 
him when he ought to have gone 
to -her. 

The long absence of her lover was 
a confirmation of her worst fears: 
and at last it was impossible even 
for her to force herself to believe 
that she had judged him harshly. 
It was only too true, too clear, that 
her short-lived dream of happiness 
was past and gone. 

Not that she spent her time in 
crying her eyes out. No one saw 
her shed a tear. Herr Frohmann 
never had occasion to scold her even 
for breaking crockery, much less for 
inattention to his slightest comfort. 
To all appearance she was as quiet 
as a mouse and as busy as a bee. 


Her smiles had gone away with her 
tears, but she allowed nobody to 
miss. her smile. She did not turn 
cynic or cry out to all the fates and 
furies because she had found her 
trust betrayed—because she shared 
the common lot in finding the cit- 
adel of her life built up upon a 
shoal of shifting sand. Her heart 
might break, but neither her 
strength nor her pride. 

“ Elsa, my girl,” said her father 
to her one evening when, even in the 
workshop, he had heard Max Bren- 
del’s name spoken of with honour, 
“T hear great things of that Max 
of thine. What has become of the 
fellow? From all I hear he ought 
to be thinking of speaking to me 
about the wedding-day.” 

She crept to him and laid her 
hand on his shoulder, with the 
caress that’ had belonged to her 
lover in old times. Ske had been 
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expecting the question to come 
at last, but was still unprepared with 
a reply. 

“Ah you think I’ve been blind, 
my girl,” he said in his rough way, 
“but I’m not so blind as I scem. 
I’ve been waiting for you to speak 
first, but as you won't, I must take 
the bull by the horns. Max has 
never been here since he got the 
prize ; and what’s more, they say he’s 
to marry the Baroness up at Re- 
genstein—they were talking about 
it to-day. And he’s turned bad and 
wild. Elsa Frohmann, the daughter 
of old Frohmann the wood-carver, 
isn’t fit for the Herr Professor. 
Never mind, my girl—thank God, 
we're as proud as he; and we won't 
speak to those who are bad, if he 
won’t speak to those that are poor. 
And there’s as good fish in the river 
as ever a Max Brendel.” 

It was one thing to condemn her 
lover, but it was another thing to 
hear him condemned. 

“ Father,” she said, “ it’s true— 
all’s over between Max and me. 
But it’s not his fault, father: how 
could a great and clever man like 
him really care for a poor, plain, 
clumsy girl like me? It was all 
very well while he was poor and 
unhappy, and had seen nobody but 
Elsa. But it couldn’t last—how 
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could it? It was too sweet a dream ; 
one always wakes, always, from 
sweet dreams. It must have come 
to an end,” she went on, with the 
tears at last brimming into her eyes ; 
“and better now than if we had 
married and he’d found out too late 
that he could not love me as—as I 
loved him. Now I must be thy 
Elsa, thine only, my own father— 
that’s all: I would not have him 
unhappy for my sake, no, not for 
all the prizes in the world; and 
now, I would not leave thee—no, 
not for him.” 

“He’s a blackguard, that’s all, 
Elsa, and thou art a little fool. 
But if thou canst forget him, thou 
art wise. Take off that ring.” 

“ No—not that, father. I must 
keep my ring.’ 

“Tt is shameful to wear it longer, 
if thou art his betrothed no more. 
Give it me, that I may send it back 
to the Herr Professor.” 

“Oh, let me be thy Elsa, father ; 
—and I cannot be thy Elsa if I am 
untrue to my betrothed—to my 
Max who is dead and gone.” At 
last, for the first: time, she broke 
down: she fell upon her father’s 
neck and cried. 

“Who has turned into a scoun- 
But he said 


no more about the ring. 


XIII. 


In the course of every tale of real 
life there arrives a period when 
matters develop themselves event- 
lessly, and without any landmark 
to denote the unhalting process of 
time. It is as needless, as it would 
be impossible, to chronicle all the 
interviews that took place between 
Max Brendel and his strange patron- 
ess. Let it suffice to say that they 
gradually, but not slowly, led to the 
one inevitable end. Max loved the 


Baroness more than he loved his 
own soul—and’ found himself in 
debt up to the ears. 

His chief creditor, the broker and 
money-lender, Herr Elias, was not 


‘impatient : he only used to grin and 


say, ‘A little longer, eh, eh, my good 
Herr Professor? With pleasure. 
All goes well at Regenstein?” But 
Love was not so patient a usurer. 
One morning, after putting the 
last touch to his famous Holy 
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Family with the Baroness for Ma- 
donna, hope whispered courage to 
his heart. After all, why should 
he fear? He was greater in the 
aristocracy of art than the Baroness 
in the aristocracy of birth: marriage 
would be neither presumption on 
his side nor condescension on hers. 
He thought over all her gracious 
ways to him, the pleasure she ob- 
viously took in his society, their 
sympathy in heart and mind. He 
must put his fate to the touch 
sooner or later, and why not now? 
She must have read that he loved 
her in every look and word ; and if 
she favoured him, as he could not 
doubt, she must have set him down 
as the most timid or as the coldest 
of lovers not to have opened his 
heart to her long ago. It was ona 
glorious morning of early spring, 
bright with the fragrant sunshine 
that sinks deep and calls forth 
blades of love even where none is 
sown, that he threw down his 
palette, and, following a conscious 
and deliberate impulse, found him- 
self at Regenstein. 

But as ill luck would have it, 
for the first time during the whole 
course of his acquaintance with his 
patroness, her French femme de 
chambre told him she was engaged, 
and asked him to wait a while. He 
was shown, accidentally of course, in- 
to the ante-chamber of the Baroness’s 
favourite boudoir. The inner door, 
however, stood ajar, so that one 
of the innumerable mirrors where- 
with the whole castle was lined 
reflected to the eyes of Max all that 
passed within. The companion of 
the Baroness was no other than the 
little old parchment-skinned man 
with the croaking voice, who had 
been foremost in awarding the tra- 
velling prize to Number Five. How 
inexpressibly far off that seemed !— 
and yet, far off as it was, he would 
have been more or Jess than man 
had not the sunshine of to-day sent 
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a pang through his heart. Memory, 
as well as hope and love, is awak- 
ened by the fragrance of such sun- 
shine. 

But it was too late now, even 
though conscience whispered that 
the full voice of the new love was 
not worth a whisper of the old. 

He was not a willing listener to a 
conversation that was not intended 
for him. He did not, like Sleinitz, 
deliberately put his eye or ear to the 
door, but he took for granted that 
the Baroness was aware of his pre- 
sence, and he was certain that she 
had no secrets from him. He made 
a noise with his chair to warn her 
that he was within ear-shot, but it 
made no difference, and the talk 
buzzed on. The first few words he 
did not hear; but suddenly his 
hearing was sharpened by catching 
his own name. 

“ Max Brendel, of course,” said 
the bell-like voice of the Baroness. 

“Max Brendel, yes—but not of 
course,” croaked the other. ‘“ Not 
of course, by any means. If we 
had not thought of Max Brendel, 
I should not be here. But, for my 
own part, I am no longer disposed to 
give carte blanche to Max Brendel.” 

‘“ And what is wanted?’ asked 
the Baroness. “I don’t quite un- 
derstand.” 


“A subject for a fresco. One 
of a series, representing the great 
themes of German history. We 


need variety in treatment—unity in 
plan. I have undertaken to furnish 
two designs—I flatter myself that 
a series of national historical pictures 
without my hand would be like the 
English tragedy of Hamlet without 
the title réle. My ee « has 
undertaken three more. ut we 
must have a third hand.” 

“ And that must be m 

“So my colleagues said to the 
committee—Max Brendel. But the 
committee shook their heads. ‘We 
are sick of your Max Brendel,’ they 
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‘ His first picture was the reve- 
His second 


said. 
lation of a new genius. 
was its confirmation. His third 
was a chef-d’euvre. But tell us 
honestly,’ they said to me, ‘if that 
great genius of yours has ever really 
painted more than one picture in 
all his days? Is it not ’—pardon me, 
madam: I quote the committee— 
‘ Is it not for ever and ever the same 
eternal woman with the yellow hair? 
She has done duty now for Clio, 
for Thusnelda, for Justice, for St. 
Catherine,—in short, for as many 
pictures as he has painted, all as 
like one another as a family of peas 
in one shell. He puts a costume 
on a lay figure, paints it, and then 
sticks on at top his stock head with 
the yellow hair. The journals,’ said 
the committee, ‘are*beginning the 
same cry ; and though art-critics are 
no authorities when they speak for 
themselves, they show how the 
wind blows. When the fresco is 
finished, people must be struck by 
it in the right way: they mustn't 
only say, Oh, that’s a Brendel ; that’s 
his yellow-haired woman: we've 
seen all that before, thank you. 
Max Brendel has painted himself 
out ; we’ve had enough of him.’” 

The Baroness always at once re- 
flected everybody and everything. 
She did so now. 

“ T understand,” she said. “They 
think him a man of one idea.” 

“ Precisely, madam. Now, as a 
rule, the public-likes a man with 
one idea. It can’t comprehend a 
man’s having two. Its comedian 
must stick to comedy ; its tragedian 
to tragedy ; its pianist, who has once 
made a hit by playing variatiors 
with one finger, must never use two 
fingers ; its singer, with a high C, 
must sing nothing but high C’s ; its 
painter, who has once painted blue, 
must paint everything blue, or be 
hissed down. That’s the division 
of labour. One man paints blue, 


another red, another yellow, and 
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the public likes it better than if the 
same man painted all three. But 
there is a limit to all things, and to 
that limit Max Brendel has come. 
He not only harps on the same 
string—that’s nothing—but he has 
worn out the string he on. 
We are getting disappointed with 
Max Brendel, madam — bitterly 
disappointed ; and we won’t have 
our series of frescoes spoilt by a 
howling chorus of ‘Oh, that’s a 
Brendel ; he can paint yellow—but 
a grand ‘historical fresco, that’s not 
his line.’ So I came down to ask 
him for a design; and if—pardon 
me, madam, if I seem blunt,—if he 
gives me the yellow-haired woman 
in, he is—done for.” 

Max felt himself turn cold from 
head to foot. Nobody knew better 
than himself that he was in. truth 
an impostor with but one idea, and 
that not his own. 

“Would you like to see Herr 
Brendel at once ?” asked the Baron- 
ess. “I believe he is here.” 

“Thank you, madam, but I 
would rather call on him,” croaked 
this raven voice of public opinion. 
“Tam charmed to have found you 
at Regenstein, and will not fail to 
renew my respects to you before I 
return to Munich.” 

He passed out through the ante- 
chamber; but he was near-sighted, 
and did not recognise Max, who, 
since his former judge last saw him, 
had altered in many ways. 

Max entered the boudoir gloom- 
ily. The Baroness did not smile 
upon him as of old. 

“You did not notice that gentle- 
man?” she asked. “That is an- 
other great man—lI made him, old 
as he is, just as I made you. But- 
he is a man of many ideas, and has 
done me credit, though he never 

inted me, my own self, as you 

ve done.” 

‘You need not tell me what he 
said,” answered Max; “I heard it 
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all.. But oh, Baroness, I did think 
you would have defended me more 
warmly. How could any man with 
a soul ever paint anybody but you ? 
Do Inot see you in every sight, 
nay, in every sound? It is true I 
paint nothing but you. But what 
did Rubens paint but his wife, 
what Titian but his mistress, what 
Raphael but his one Madonna—and 
are they stale? And should I, 
whom. you once called your Titian, 
grow stale because I also paint only 
my mistress, only my Madonna, 
only the one queen of my soul ?” 

e rose-leaf flush deepened in 
her cheek, and her eyes grew no 
longer hard to read. Hitherto she 
had only glittered like crystal, now 
he could see that she was’ woman- 
souled. 

She even trembled. “I worship 
you,” he rushed on; “ I love. you. 
Your breath is my life. Even be- 


fore I knew you I loved you.” 


More than ever he saw himself 
reflected in her. “Oh Max!” she 
exclaimed as he grasped her hand 
that seemed at last to melt and 
thaw, “this is too much happiness 
for a poor, cold, lonely, miserable 
heart like mine—to be loved for 
myself, just like the simplest girl ! 
Is it true—is it only for myself you 
love me—for nothing more ?” 

Something reminded him of Elsa’s 
look when he first told her he loved 
her years ago. But there was more 
than the look of Elsa. 

“My empress! For 
self—nothing more.” 

“ And,” she asked suddenly and 
eagerly, “it was love for me that 
inspired you ?” 

* That alone.” 

“ And you will do all things for 
me ?” 

“ All things.” 

“Then,” she said triumphantly. 
“we will beat them all, Max, as we 
have beaten them before. I will be 
proud of you; you shall win me in 


your own 
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battle, as ladies were won by knights 
of old. You heard what was said 
just now? Heaven knows I love 
you, Max—but, now that I am only 
a woman to you, I must be won. 
Prove to them all that you are the 
greatest of all painters, and I am 
yours.” ; 

“Have I not proved it? Has 
not my brush made you famous 
through all the world ?” 

There needs no subtle research 
into the heart of a woman like the 
Baroness to comprehend how her 
all-reflecting soul, that received and 
echoed every breath that fell upon 
her from without, needed to be- 
lieve firmly before she could sub- 
mut even to her own heart’s mastery. 
She might delight to honour a poor 
student whom & whole town praised, 
but she could not yield herself 
wholly even to the man she loved 
unless he were honoured by all the 
world. The character is common 
enough—at least among the many 
who are not Elsas. Of such sort 
was the poor lady who forced the 
knight Dunois to fetch her glove 
from among the bears and lions: 
love was not worth having, was in 
fact incredible, until it was amply 
proved and justified openly in the 
face of herself and of all others. 
Such weakness is not ignoble; and 
the large-hearted have never had 
much sympathy with the brave 
but little-minded and rough-fisted 
Dunois. 

“ Yes,” she answered him, “ you 
have made me famous; but it is 
not I who must be famous—it is 
you. You have sacrificed your own 
proper fame for mine. They must 
not say that but for his wife Max 
Brendel would have been nothing. 
Thy wife, Max, must reflect thy 
glory. While Iam only thy muse 
Iam not the wife thou must look 
down upon and lift up to thee. It 
is not the love I long for if I am 
not a wife as other women are.” 
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“ How !” asked Max; “ you love 
me—and yet I must sketch a 
wretched design for a fresco before 
love may have its way ?” 

“ No—not that. But wilt thou 


refuse me so small a thing ?” 
“T will refuse thee nothing. It 
shall be done. 


And then ? 








The parchment-skinned painter 
from Munich duly called upon Max 
Brendel, and, of course without re- 
ferring to his conversation with the 
Baroness, proposed that Max should 
send in a design for the new fresco, 
the choice of a subject being left to 
his own taste and discretion. 

“ T cannot offer you a direct com- 
mission,” he said; “but you are 
young, and you have plenty of time. 
Only strike out a new line.” 

Max also learned something about 
the Baroness. 

“We painters,” said his visitor, 
“know her well, and poets and 
musicians also. She has a great 
soul. Most artists, if they are 
worth anything, come across her 
in their time. Why she has come 


here, I know not—but she has 
many whims. Farewell, Herr 
Brendel; and let the fresco be 


your chej-d’euvre of chefs-d’euvre. 
Much depends on it—more perhaps 
than you know.” 

“Much indeed,” thought Max; 
“more than you can know.” 

And so, once more, he set him- 
self to create an original idea. 

Alas! no force of will was able 
to. project another baroness upon a 
looking-glass again. That wonder 
belonged to the days when he had 
vowed his soul to gain Elsa. His 
creative power was just as barren’ as 
of old, even when spurred by the 
hope of this second and greater 
wos He knew that without the 
aroness he was nothing, and de- 
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“ AndthenIam thine.” Afterall, 
the condition seemed light og 
“Thou wilt make a design for this 
fresco, for my sake, from which I 
shall be absent, to prove thy love 
for me: to show thou canst do a 
little more for me than for thy 
prize.” 





ayed even before he fairly began. 
ame, wealth, and love had no 
longer to be acquired but to be re- 
tained by his performance of a feat 
of which he was simply incapable. 
Not only would he be denounced 
by the parchment-skinned old 
raven to a hundred jealous rivals 
as a one-ideaed impostor who could 
only paint from a single model and 
a lay figure, but he would lose that 
to which glory was nothing. He 
no longer tried the frantic experi- 
ments that he had put in practice 
on the former occasion—he was 
wiser now, and had proved their 
vanity. It is no use spurring a horse 
that has no legs to go. One thing 
he could do now that he could not 
do then, and only one—he poured 
out and drank down a huge goblet 
of Rhone wine, whose far-reaching 
influence would have called -genius 
from a rock of granite had it con- 
tained one spark of true fire to 
set free. But there was not a- 
spark, and the draught only heated 
without fertilising his brain. 

“Am I a man,” he thought, as 
he passed backwards and forwards 
before the mirror that now reflect- 
ed nothing but his own form; 
“and do not the proverb-mongers 
say that what man has done man 
may do? Is anything more easy 
in this world of fools than to keep 
even a false reputation that has 
once been gained? Why should 
I be an exception, when the life of 
my soul hangs upon the preserva- 
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tion of my fame? Did I not once 
say I would sell my soul ?” he added, 
with a bitter smile. “I think the 
fiend heard me—and this is how he 
has kept his word. I have gained 
all I longed for—wealth, fame, and 
—and—love ; quickly come, quick- 
ly gone. The cup is dashed from 
my lips, and I have won all to lose 
more. Ah, she is right to impose 
tests and conditions upon a mis- 
erable impostor like me! Adolf 
Meyer was right—this is sorcery, 
and I have sold my truth, my con- 
science, for an old looking-glass and 
a dream.” 

“Eh, eh! my good Herr Max! 
Goes all well at Regenstein ?” 

“Who admitted you, pray? Did 
they not tell you I am engaged— 
in study ?” 

“ Pardon me, my good Herr Max. 
I did not know.” 

“ Then you do now. Please leave 
me alone. When I want you I 
know the way to the Adler Gasse.” 

“That I am not so sure, my good 
Herr Max. I prefer for once to 
come to you. Ah, it is a long, long, 
long time since you have come to 
see old Elias; a very long time. 
But meantime interest has a knack 
of trotting and compound interest 
of galloping,. till—well, well, my 
good Herr Max, I must live, and, if 
you please, I have called to let you 
see my little bill. ’Tis as low as 
may be, my good Herr Max, on my 
word.” 

“ Interest—compound _interest— 
your little bill? Confound your 
little bill! Haven’t we renewed 
everything ?” 

“That was long, long ago, my 
good Herr Max, and when all was 
well at Regenstein.” 

“What do you mean, you old 
rascal? What! have my dealings 
with you to do with Regenstein ?” 

“Eh, eh! my good—nothing at 
all. I only want a trifle on account 
of my little bill.” 
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“ Well, let me see how we stand, 
then. Fifty thousand gulden! 
Potztausend noch e’ mal! Dol owe 
fifty thousand gulden?  Impos- 
sible !” 

“Even so do.things mount up, 
my good Herr Max. Fifty thou- 
sand gulden. That is all.” 

“Then I can’t pay you a penny. 
I’ve got nothing to give and nothing 
to say.” ‘ 

“Then—it troubles me, my 
good Herr Max; but I will take 
some little portable article you can 
spare.” 

“Take anything you like, but for 
heaven’s sake leave me alone.” 

“Thank you, my good Herr 
Max. I will.” 

The broker’s eyes wandered round 
the room and at last fell on the 
mirror. 

“T think I will take that to-day,” 
he said. 

“Take the accursed thing and 
begone.” 

“For twenty guiden. Now you 
owe me only forty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and eighty. To-mor- 
row I will come again.” 

“Twenty gulden! why, I gave 
you five hundred.” 

“Eh eh! my good Herr Max! 
But think of the wear and tear—it 
is not what it used to be. I shall 
not sell it for more than twenty- 
one.” With a low bow, he carried 
off the looking-glass under his arm. 

So, then, not only would Max 
lose fame and love, but he would 
be a ruined man besides, if he failed 
to achieve this original idea. 

He essayed sketch after sketch, 
thought after thought, but nothing 
would come. Everything depended 
upon the forced fertility of a*barren 
soil. He laboured all night in vain. 
At last, in his wanderings to and 
fro about his room, he was brought 
to a sudden stand. 

There, in a forgotten corner, 
stood what he had seen, but what 
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no other living eyes had seen— 
the sealed-up Prophetess of Adolf 
Meyer, “a great national historical 
fresco.” There was the subject to 
his hand. His had been the soul 
of honour; but now a devilish 
temptation entered into the heert 
of the self-constituted guardian of 
Adolf Meyer’s posthumous fame. 
In one word, without anybody 
being the wiser, he might use the 
Prophetess for his own. 

In plainer words, he might plun- 
der a dead man of the last remnant 
of his living soul; he might rob a 
rival’s corpse and never be found 
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out. Never had the impossibility 
of discovery so strongly tempted to 
so easy a sin. Max felt degraded 
in his own eyes by this unbidden 
impulse to cheat the world, the 
dead, and even her who loved him. 
But temptation is not conquered by 
so weak a thing as shame. 

“ The impossibility of discovery ” 
—he himself had thought of the 
words. But of all things, beware 
of what we call the Impossible ! 
That is the one thing against which 
no man can guard—the only thing 
which, to judge from experience, is 
sure to arrive. 


XV. 


The body of Adolf Meyer was 
not beneath the river, however far 
his soul might be above the stars. 

That unhappy young man, never- 
theless, had acted precisely as Max 
had heard. He had gone home in 
afrenzy, had scrawled his raving 
adieux to fiends and fools, had 
dashed down the Prophetess on 
the floor, and had torn from the 
house like a wild man. Before long 
he reached the torrent of the Werda 
—the goal of all desperate cowards 
for many miles round. Life was 
blank if it had to be lived out in 
humiliation—better death than life 
without glory. It was the natural 
impulse of a weak soul filled to the 
brim with intense vanity intensely 
wounded, overwhelming disappoint- 
ment, and all the confused crazes of 
a morbid genius that had scarcely 
yet overcome its birth-pang. He 
reached a conveniently precipitous 
point of the bank a little above the 
town, and threw himself into the 
glassy pool whence Lorelei has sung 
of peace and rest to many a feeble 
heart besides that of Adolf Meyer. 

The deep, smooth, black, strong 
current of the Werda closed over 
him, and even if he had sought to 


save himself, he did not know how. 
No human help was at hand. But 
there was help of another kind. 
He_rose, as a matter of course, after 
his first plunge, and found his neck 
clasped so tightly that he could not 
sink again. 

His position was almost ludicrous 
as well as painful: his neck was by 
no means embraced by the white 
arm of Lorelei. It was another 
drop in the cup of his humiliation 
to find his life saved so ignobly. 
Not that he tried to reject the 
unexpected help, for his plunge 
into cold water had considerably 
sobered his irresolute brain.. He 
was saved for the time, but he was 
pilloried and half strangled. 

When timber is felled in moun- 
tainous countries, it is the well- 
known practice, in order to save 
expense and trouble, to extemporise 
a rough and ready system of water- 
carriage by throwing the lopped 
stems into the nearest torrent and 
letting the cargo swim alone to its 
destination. Over rocks and rapids 
it goes, down waterfalls and tlirough 
gorges, until, when the river widens, _ 
scores of floating trees jostle one 
another and make navigation not. 
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a little perilous. It was between 
two of these jostling stems that the 
hatless head of Adolf Meyer rose 
above water and was grasped, as if 
in a vice, so tightly that it could 
not go down again. 

It is not pleasant to find one’s self 
throttled when one only intends to 
be drowned, even though the final 
result may be the same in both 
cases. But when the first breach 
of the law of self-preservation is 
_ over, the risk of being throttled 
becomes preferable to the certainty 
of being drowned. The genius 
thought but little of prize competi- 
tions while he felt himself whirled 
down the river by two stout pieces 
_ of timber that acted upon his jaws 
like a pair of nut-crackers. But he 
could breathe, which, under the 
circumstances, was everything ; and 
he screamed out loudly for assist- 
ance as he swept along. 

At last, after a miniature eternity, 
the current began to flow less rapidly, 
and the two logs, no longer kept 
together by its force, seemed likely 
to part company. Meyer’s limbs 
were numbed, but he made a violent 
effort, weak as he was, and managed 
to get his breast over one of the 
logs, to which he clung with his 
arms. The stars were shining 
calmly over him, but he no longer 

earned to be with them now that 
is apotheosis was so uncomfortably 
near. 

He kept his consciousness and 
his instinctive desire for life, but 
in time his hands and arms grew so 
cold that he was on the point of 
slipping back into the river when 
his log came into collision with 
some moving body, and he heard 
the sound of a hurried unshipping 
of oars. 

“ Tausendwetter ! Mutter Gottes ! 
"Tis tlhe Merman himself!” he heard 
a rough voice call out. “ Pull off for 
our lives !” 

“In heaven’s name, help!” he 
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gasped out : “ save me—I am drown- 
ing—I can hold on no longer!” 

He had providentially, in the 
dangerous darkness of the night, 
nearly capsized a crew of honest a 
kindly though superstitious fisher- 
men. Having convinced themselves 
that the half-drowned painter was 
not the Merman, they, with some 
risk and difficulty, got him on board, 
dosed him with Kirschwasser, rowed 
him to shore, and finally deposited 
him between a pair of hot blankets 
at a little village inn. 

He was cared for with a zealous 
kindness that need not be under- 
rated because his pockets were found 
to be fairly well lined. But he 
carried no evidence of who he was 
or whence he came; and when he 
awoke next morning in a high fever, 
he was as lost to the world as if he 
had actually succeeded in carrying 
out his intention of suicide. hen 
he was at last able to ask questions 
and understand answers, he learned 
that he had been carried by the 
river many long leagues away, while 
his fever had borne him many weeks 
down the stream of time. 

He invented some sufficient ex- 
cuse to account for his having been 
found in the river, procured another 
hat, divided the rest of his purse 
among the fishermen who had saved 
him from the river and the good 
Samaritans who had nursed him 
through his fever, and then, though 
still pitiably weak, took up his staff 
and wandered out into the world. 

A mind like that of Adolf Meyer 
was not likely to be stren ngthened 
by a long illness, or rendered by his 
late adventures more capable of 
looking things in the face and mak- 
ing the best of them. All that had 
happened assumed exaggerated 
portions in his eyes, till he felt like 
a sort of artistic outlaw. He wan- 
dered on and on, regardless of the 
flight of time, and guided only by 
the instincts and impulses of an 
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always feeble and still fevered brain 
that sought neither to realise nor to 
remember, until one day, in the 
capital of a far-off land, his memory 
was roughly called to life again. 

It was by the sight, in a shop- 
window, of the engraving of a “ Saint 
Catherine.” 

“ Where have I seen that pic- 
ture before?” he thought dimly. 
“ No—it is not the picture—it is 
the face only I have seen. When? 
—where? It had golden hair— 
dark-grey eyes—a Cleopatra !—Hei- 
lige Jungfrau! The witch-face that 
blasted— 

“My Prophetess!” all at once 
flashed in the form of a reality into 
his dazed brain. ‘“ My Prophetess, 
whom, heaven forgive me, I have 
left to make sport for the Philis- 
lines |” 

The face of the Saint Catherine 
revived, in all their first acuteness, 
the events that had driven him out 
into the world through the gate of 
the Werda. He felt torn between 
two conflicting impulses: one called 
upon him to fly to some foreign 
land where he might bury his shame ; 
the other besought him to return 
that he might ascertain the fate of 
the first-born of his brain, whom he 
still loved better than he knew. 

He decided to fly, and therefore 
—returned. 

It was not difficult, even without 
a purse, to make his way homeward. 
Wandering students and appren- 
tices might beg from richer way- 
farers, according to the good old 
German custom, without shame, and 
were entitled to demand passing 
hospitality. So at last, sometimes 


joining himself to a party of travel-. 


ling journeymen, sometimes alone, 
he was drawn back to the town 
where, if anywhere, the Prophetess 
was to be found. 

Even now, however, he was with- 
out plan or aim. He was only 


haunting the scene of his troubles, 
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like an aimless ghost from the other 
world, as if he were in truth the - 
revenant of a suicide. Still, in order 
not to be recognised by any of his 
old acquaintance, he, disguised him- 
self so completely that Max Brendel 
himself, who knew him best, would 
have passed him by without know- 
ledge. Heretofore he had been 
effeminately foppish in his dress 
and ways, and distinguished by his 
long, waving hair. During his fever 
his curls had been cut close to his 
scalp, and his beard had grown; 
his clothes had become shabby rags ; 
and he looked like the ghost that 
in other respects he seemed to be. 
The pains he took to disguise him- 
self were hardly required. 

It was evening when he approached 
the outskirts of the town, once so 
familiar, now so strange. He was 
tired and weary, but his ' morbid 
fear of recognition forbade him to_ 
enter. He paused before the old 
castle of Regenstein: and a light in 
one of the windows caught his eye. - 

“Who can be living here?’ he 
wondered. “It was an empty ruin 
in my time. They must be new 
comers: in that case they will not 
know me, and may not, in any case, 
refuse to a penniless wanderer a 
night’s lodging in an empty barn.” . 

He rang loudly at the porter’s 
bell, and was answered, as he had 
hoped, by a servant whose face he 
did not know. 

“Tam a poor traveller,” he said 
boldly, and with something of the 
old vainglorious air that he could 
not disguise or lay aside. “The 
town-gates are closed by now, and 
as a stranger I don’t know where to 
go. If the noble owner of Regen- 
stein keeps a kennel or a stable, it 
would be charity to let me for to- 
night be the guest of a horse or 
hound.” : 


“God forbid!” said the stout 


porter.. “ The lady of Castle Regen- 
stein turns no poor traveller from 
D 
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her door. A night’s shelter and a 
meal for all who cannot pay. Enter 
and welcome.— Why, man, you look 
something more than starved.” 

He followed the porter into the 
lodge, was supplied with bread and 
meat, and shown a loft in which he 
might lie down. The porter, how- 
ever, was a sociable and genial fel- 
low ; and, as the castle was a dull 

lace for one who liked company, 
e asked the stranger to sit down 
with him and tell him the gossip 
of the wayside over a glass of ale 
before turning in. They were in 
. the midst of their talk when the 
stranger’s eyes fell upon something 
that lay on the table. Up he 
started as if he had been shot, and 
his close-cropped hair bristled on 
his skull. 

“Heaven and earth !—how came 
That here ?” 

“ What here ?—What startles you, 
comrade ?— Sapperment! You've 
saved me from a blowing-up, though, 
‘by calling my eyes to that while 
there’s time. That was given me 
by my gracious lady to pack up 
and send to the owner four hours 
ago, and there it lies still. But it 


won’t bite you, comrade, for all you 
look so scared. 


Tis what they call 


It was only too true. One thing 
had indeed led on to another. The 
introduction of one selfish element 
into Max Brendel’s love for Elsa 
had led to the substitution of a 
shadow for a truth: this confusion 
of mind had led in due course to 
a vulgar greed for fame and gold, 
and for the gratification of all vain 
and selfish desires ; and this, at last, 
to an act of mean treachery that 
could admit of nd excuse or pallia- 
tion. At the same time, however, 
it must not be thought that Max 
Brendel’s mind made itself up with- 
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a sketch fora picture that’s to be 
shown in the Rath-haus to-morrow 
before it goes to Munich, they say. 
That belongs to our great painter 
here, Herr Max Brendel, who’il be 
my lady’s next husband, unless I’m 
wrong.” 

“Max Brendel—that sketch is 
by Max Brendel ?” 

“Yes—who else? He’s to get 
thousands of gulden for it, they say, 
when it’s all done. He’s a great 
man, is Herr Max Brendel—a very 
great man. Pretty, isn’t it ?—Hol- 
loa, man! what is it now ?”’ 

“ Let me out! let me go!” shouted 
Meyer; “I must be gone—instantly 
—I must see the Burgomaster! 
open instantly, fellow, and let me 

O 1”? 

The porter stared, as well he 
might. “Fellow indeed! Are 
you mad, my man? You look 
like Holloa !—Fritz—Hans— 
Peter! _Come quick, all of you— 
here’s an escaped madman !” 

But, before the fat porter could 
do more than call for assistance to 
secure the apparent lunatic, Meyer 
had dashed his fist through the win- 
dow, had thrown it up, and was 
flying down the road towards the 
town. 












out a struggle to commit an act of 
simple fraud: The influence of the 
Baroness. was a sea upon which he 
drifted rather. than steered: and, 
when he sought to put his hand to 
the helm, it was with a vain at- 
tempt to steer clear from the moral 
perils of so treacherous a_ pool. 
Though about to be guilty of the 
grossest dishonour, he had never 
reached that final chaos of soul in 
which right and wrong are indis- 
tinguishable. His sympathies and 
his conscience remained with the 
right, though he was following the 
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wrong. But then he had already 
been false to Elsa: and how could 
he ever bear to think of his false- 
hood to her if he had not only been 
false, but false in vain? If he had 
in truth sold his soul to the Demon 
of Dishonour, the only thing to be 
done now was to exact the purchase- 
money to the uttermost farthing. 
Over the struggles of a naturally 
honest man who finds himself im- 
pelled by passion and cowardice to 
what is unutterably base and mean, 
it is best, in pity, to throw a veil, 

From the  half-crazed genius 
Adolf Meyer, and from the wretch- 
ed Max Brendel, to return to the 
broken-hearted but brave and true- 
souled Elsa, is to emerge into 
Joftier air, even theugh hers was 
but the eventless life of a_half- 
educated girl to-whose simplicity 
mental turmoils and moral complex- 
ities were things unknown. She 
still wore her ring, and that was the 
chief mark of all her days. 

Otherwise, her events were the 
hours, seldom varied, at which her 
father went out to his daily work 
and came home again. ‘She had 
ceased to look forward even to his 
scoldings. 

One day—it was the morning 
following Adolf Meyer’s visit to the 
Burgomaster—her father returned 
after the absence of no more than 
an hour, carrying a heavy parcel 
under his arm. 

“What, father?’ asked Elsa; 
“back so soon? Itis nota holi- 
day—and it has chimed but a quar- 
ter to ten. Nothing is wrong ?” 

“ Only a quarter to ten? All the 
better, then. See here, Elsa—I 
have my work cut out for me at 
home to-day. It is on my own 
account this time, and as things are 
slack at the shop I have got a holi- 
day to do my own work in. Thou 
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knowest Herr Elias, Elsa ?—The 
little old chap with the black cap 
and white beard where Max Brendel 
used to—bah! what a fool I am! 
—well, you know. He wants a job 
of gilding done for Castle Regenstein. 
See here: what thinkest thou of 
that for a bit of wood-carving ? 
That was never done in this country, 
I swear, since it wasn’t done by me. 
Always saving my own, it’s the 
handsomest I ever saw. And it’s 
heavy too, Elsa—all real oak, for 
all its being so black—only feel! 
it’s ashame to gild such carving: 
but everything must be the bright- 
est gold and glass at the castle, ~ 
they say, and all’s grist to the 
mill.” 

Elsa took the 
mirror in her arms. 

“‘Potztausend /” he said, “ that’s 
not the way to hold things—wilt 
thou never learn the use of th 
hands? If it had fallen, there’d 
have been the devil to pay. ”Twould 
take all I shall get from old Elias 
to putin a new glass, not to speak 
of damage to the frame—ay, and 
more than I shall get, too. .That’s 
dearer than coffee-cups.—There—so 
—easy with it on the floor—QOh 
ten thousand fiends !” 

With a crash, from Elsa’s two left 
hands, down came the heavy mirror 
face downwards upon the brick floor. 
The frame was not injured ; but the 
sheet 6f plate-glass, such as could 
not be procured within twenty miles, 
and which would cost the poor 
wood-carver all his wages to replace, 
shivered into a million atoms. 

No wonder Herr Frohmann’s 
patience failed him this time. He 
raised his hand and gave poor Elsa 
a ringing box on the ear. 

“Twenty thousand demons!” he 
exclaimed. “ Take that for thy two 
left hands !” 


heavily-framed 
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XVII. 


It was the proudest day in all 
Max Brendel’s outer life—the sad- 
dest of all in the life of his soul. 
All his world, including his adored 
patroness, was about to learn that 
hitherto he had confined himself to 
painting from one subject by de- 
liberate preference, and not because 
he could not do something very dif- 
ferent if he pleased. 

It was understood that his new 
picture — “ A German Prophetess 
after the defeat of Varus ’—would 
be ready for visitors at about ten 
o’clock in the hall of the Rath-haus. 
But it was long since that hour had 
chimed from the cathedral when 
those whom curiosity had brought 
to the place of exhibition began to 
ask impatiently why the wonderful 
picture they had come to see and 
admire had not kept its appoint- 
ment. Max Brendel, by the quiet 
force of character Which in former 
days had made him king among his 
comrades, by his reputed wealth 
and his style of living, had got his 
fellow-townsmen to take an unusual 
interest in all that related to art— 
or at least in all that related to the 
artist of whose fame and apparent 
attachment to his native place they 
were so proud. 

The Burgomaster, who had _ been 
fidgeting about ever since ten 
o'clock in uncharacteristic silence, 
was just about to send a messenger 
to inquire the cause of delay, w hen, 
at last, very grave and very pale, 
followed by two workmen bearing 
what was no doubt the Prophetess 
under a carefully-corded covering, 
Max entered the hall. 

He bowed to the Burgomaster and 
then to the rest. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in a low 
voice, “I must apologise for this 
delay. You will all pardon me, I 
am sure, when you hear all I have 


to say. You all know the destina 
tion of the picture you are about to 
see and judge for yourselves. It 
has already been privately submitted 
to others of the best judges in all 
Germany, I may say in all Europe, 
and will in due time appear at 
Munich ‘in the form of a fresco, 
where it will be seen by visitors 
from the whole world, and where 
it will throw, I trust and _ believe, 
yet greater glory upon the now 
famous school of our native town. 
I am entitled to forestall your cri- 
ticisms by praising this picture 
warmly, for—it is not painted by 
Max Brendel. * It is better, infi- 
nitely better, than anything I could 
do, if I tried until I died. Some 
of you remember a student here 
whose misplaced modesty cost him 
the prize of Rome. This is his 
picture, which none of you, which 
no man but one ever saw, but which 
I had seen and have preserved till 
to-day just as it came from his 
hands. “This is the picture that 
should have gained the prize I won, 
thanks—or rather no thanks—to a 
technical breach on his part of the 
rules of our competition. But now, 
at last, his time has come. There 
are no arbitrary rules of competition 
here to aid modesty in defeating. 
justice. Palmam qui meruit, ferat 
Though the painter is dead, let the 
school that trained him be repre- 
sented by the son of whose genius 
she has most cause to be proud. 
Gentlemen, recognition never comes 
too late to Genius—Genius never 
dies. Uncover the masterpiece of 
Apvotr Meyer.” 

“ Suum cuique tribuere!” ex- 
claimed the Burgomaster cordially, 
not gladly. He shook Max warmly 
by the hand. “ We should have 
preferred otherwise, Herr Professor. 
But you know best, I suppose—in 
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what concerns his own art let every 
man be believed. Not that I believe 
this, fine as it is, is better than you 
could have done if you pleased. 
You are right in one thing, though : 

I know at least one genius—as 
he turns out to be, though he’s 
uncommonly like a} madman—who 
doesn’t seem able to die,—at least 
by water. Perhaps, though, he was 
born to be hanged.” He waved his 
hand to his official beadle, who left 
the room. 

The spectators crowded round the 
Prophetess, whose merits Max zeal- 
ously explained. Neither they nor 
he saw the Burgomaster’s messen- 
ger return. But he did return, and 
not alone; and at the end of some 
two minutes those who stood about 
the .picture were roughly elbowed 
aside by a wild-looking young man, 
dressed like a wandering beggar, 
with a cropped head, rough beard, 
and large hollow eyes, whom none 
recognised, and who planted him- 
self right in front of Max and looked 
him in the face scornfully. 

“Herr Professor Max Brendel,” 
he began, “you are an impostor, 
you are a charlatan, you are a liar, 
you are a thief, you are a swindler, 
you are a sorcerer, you are a traitor, 
you are an assassin, you are a scoun- 
drel. I am Adolf Meyer, who with 
my own hand painted that picture 
before which we meet again, and 
which you have stolen. Ah, a thief 
cannot look into the eyes of an 
honest man—well may Max Bren- 
del hang his head like a cur before 
Adolf Meyer! Herr Burgomaster, 
I call upon this—this—Brendel, to 
state what private marks clearly 
show to whom the Prophetess 
belongs. I have already privately 
stated them to you, and my declara- 
tion is in your hands. You have 
admitted the test as conclusive proof, 
and so will all.” 

Max knew the shrill voice and 
wild eyes: and his bleod turned 
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cold. If he had not at the eleventh 
hour resolved to give up all things 
for the sake of being an honest 
man, he would have been con- 
victed of deserving all the titles 
that Meyer had conferred upon 
him, and more! He felt like one 
who has just been saved from fall- 
ing over a fatal precipice by the 
strength and breadth of a single 
hair. He hung his head for the 
shame that might have beer. But 
he raised it at last, and smiled, 
though sadly. 

“ Yes, ” he said,“ you are the Adolf 
Meyer whom we thought dead long 
ago. I, too, have made my state- 
ment—not privately, but before all. 
Silence, gentlemen, for one moment : 
tell me first, Herr Meyer, whose 
is the signature in the left-hand 
corner.” 

“ Oh, ‘Max Brendel’ of course. 
Anybody can write his own name.” 


“No,” said Max, “it is not 
‘Max Brendel; though I forged 
it, lown. Look and see.” 


He looked, and read— 

“ Pinait Adolf Meyer.” 

Meyer stared round in bewilder- 
ment—such was his hate for Max 
that he was half-incredulous of his 
own name. 

“T have called you sorcerer !” he 
exclaimed, at length. “ You, who 
could bring a face down from 
another world to conquer me, can, 
to save yourself from justice, find 
nothing hard in transforming your 
miserable name to mine. But there 
are laws against witchcraft, Herr 
Brendel—and to these I appeal. Ky 

“Bah! you are madder than I 
thought, Herr Meyer,” said the Bur- 
gomaster. “ Witchcraft in painting 
a portrait, and an excellent one, of 
the Baroness at Regenstein, and so 
beating a picture you never allowed 
us to see! Witchcraft in forcing 


that. same picture of yours into an 
honour that he might have made 
If it is any comfort to 


his own ! 
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you, my friend, we all read ‘ Pinzit 
Adolf Meyer!’ long before you. 
Witchcraft !—pooh! You are an 
ungrateful rascal, unless you are 
madder than a March hare. I 
suppose I must admire your picture 
—as the Herr Professor thinks it 
good—but I don’t admire you. I 
am sorry the Herr Professor liked 
it : very sorry indeed.” 

Max held out his hand—but 
Meyer rejected it scornfully. 

“T always knew the Herr Pro- 
fessor was an excellent critic,” he 
said, with asneer. “Iam glad he 
turns out an honest one—in your 
opinion, Herr Burgomaster, whose 
honest simplicity is above  suspi- 
cion. For me, however, it has hap- 
pened, my day has come—genius 
protects her own. To-night | carry 
this picture, my picture, to Munich ; 
and | shake from my shoes the dust 
of Brendels and Burgomasters—of 
knaves and dupes of knaves.” 

The Burgomaster shrugged his 
shoulders and let him go. 
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But, if everybody was disgusted 
with Meyer, nobody was pleased 
with Max Brendel. The favourite 
lion had too meekly stepped from 
his throne. Some thought him 
Quixotic ; some, lazy; some, theat- 
rical and affected—sacrificing some- 
thing he did not care for in order 
to make capital out of a stage scene. 
Nobody could guess what he had 
really given up—what a battle pas- 
sion and conscience had waged. 

“Our former friend the Herr 
Professor must be a fool,” said 
Rothkopf. 

“Or an incapable,” suggested 
Sleinitz. “And if so, he has 
proved himself a clever man.” 

“There are fools who are very 
clever fellows, Sleinitz.” 

“ Like Adolf Meyer, for example ?” 

“ Adolf Meyer? bah! Any fool 
can be clever enough to become 
famous by jumping into the water. 
Donnerwetter, though—I mustn’t 
let him see whose hat I wear. He 
will be claiming his laurel crown !” 


XVII. 


A strange calm filled the heart 
of Max Brendel. His sudden in- 
spiration ‘to do what was right at 
any cost seemed to shatter his false 
self at once into a million atoms, as 
completely as Elsa had _ shattered 
the looking-glass of Herr Elias. He 
thought of Elsa once more, like 
one who has been suddenly set free 
from a nightmare. Having, by a 


final wrench, saved himself from’ 


what would have prevented his 
looking straight into the eyes even 
of the Baroness again, he felt stung 
to think how he had cut himself 
off from the power of looking into 
those of Elsa. This was not in- 
consistency—it was simply the in- 
evitable reaction from mental and 
moral drunkenness that must, at 
last, have come. He was bound to 


the Baroness, if she would still 
accept him in spite of his failure to 
fulfil her condition; but he longed 
for the possibility of making his 
peace with Elsa, to bid her adieu, 
and to tell her frankly how justly 
she had judged him even before he 
had been intentionally false to her. 
It was strange, he began to reflect, 
that they had never met, even by 
accident, and in the narrow streets 
of their little town, since the mir- 
rored image of the Baroness had 
seemed to take tangible form. In 
truth, she had carefully avoided 
every chance of meeting him, just 
as he had unconsciously taken every 
precaution not to meet her. Even 
now, if he should come across her 
by accident, it was more likely than 
not that his courage would fail him, 
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and that he would let her go by 
without the longed-for word. 

It was therefore well, or ill, for 
him that his reflections prevented 
his seeing her before they met face 
to face in the Adler Gasse, through 
which he was passing ‘on his way 
from the Rath-haus, Of course he 
met her—to think more suddenly 
and acutely than usual of one whom 
we have not seen for long, is in the 
nature of a presentiment that seldom 
fails. 

He started—she just trembled 
enough to give him one touch of 
courage. He stopped, and said— 

“ Elsa !” 

She ought to have closed her ears 
and passed on, without pausing an 
instant. She did close her ears, 
and did attempt to pass on, but not 
without the instant’s pause. That 
gave him time for one word more. 

“ Elsa,” he said, in a low voice 
and humbly, “Tam not going to 
trouble you. You have nothing 
more to do with a worthless fellow 
like me. Lonly want to say—to 
tell you I have behaved to you like 
—like—what Meyer called me—a 
liar, a traitor, a scoundrel; and to 
ask you—never to forgive me.” 

“J have forgiven you,” she said. 
“There was nothing to forgive. 
You left off loving me—that’s all. 
You couldn’t help that, I suppose.” 

“ Don’t speak to me like that, for 
heaven’s sake! You are heaping me 
with coals of fire. I don’t know 
myself—it’s not true that I left off 
loving you—I m 

“ Max !” 

“ No—I know you can’t believe 
a word I say—I don’t ask you. I 
don’t believe myself—I don’t know 
if I have been mad or a blackguard. 
Something has been driving me on 
—not that that’s any excuse: [ 
have been under a spell—I am un- 
der one now. I only know that 
you are the best girl in the whole 
world: that even if I were bound 
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heart and soul to another, I should 
put you pee a Though I 
have done all I could think of to 
break your heart, I would cut my- 
self in pieces if that would make 
you happy. Be happy, ‘Elsa— 
forget the miserable Max of to-day 
for the sake of the Max whom you 
thought you knew long ago. No 
—never forgive me, Elsa—but forget 
me as you would try to forget one 
whom you despise.” 

“TI forgive you, Max. I always’ 
said, even in my happy time, how 
could I ever. be very much to you? 
I was always fearing that the end 
would come, and it did come. Such 
ends always do.” 

“God bless you, Elsa! Only 
tell me you are not unhappy, and 
then ” ° 

He had followed her to the door 
of Herr Elias. She entered, and he 
still followed, so as not to lose her 
last word. Herr Elias did not seem 
to be at home, and they were alone. 

'“ Good-bye, Max,” she said, “ and 
God bless you always! Stay—I 
hear there is one whom you really 
love, and who is worthy to be the 
wife of a great man. Oh Max, be 
sure you love her! If she is a fine 
lady, as they say, she will not. be so 
strong to bear things as me.” 

“One whom I really love?” he 
asked dreamily, ing his hand 
over his brow. ‘One whom I really 
love? In heaven’s name, Elsa, am 
I awake or sleeping? One who has 
sent me mad, I believe. If I be- 
lieved in witchcraft, like Meyer, I 
should say Oue who has bewitched 
me with grey eyes and golden hair, 
I must believe in witchcraft, Elsa: 
I was all yours—all thine, till I 
called upon Satan himself to aid me 
to gain thee—and she came.’ 

“There are no witches, Max—the 
Herr Pastor says that, so it must be 
true. Has she done you harm ?”’ 

“ None—none. She is a good 
woman, Elsa: a great mind and 
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noble soul. But yet, from themo- and I am about to commit a sin 

ment I saw her, I was changed.” that will divide my soul from 
“You loved her, Max—it was hers.” 

love that made the change. It was “ And then ?” 

her love, not mine, that made thee “How canst thou ask, Elsa? 


rich atid great, and taught thee how 
I was not tall enough to reach to 
thy heart half-way. Max — does 
she love thee, even a little? will she 
be good to thee ?” 

. “She would have been my wife, 
Elsa, if—if—I had been able to give 

‘her glory. That is over now. I 
have given up glory for truth’s sake, 
and - 

She did not ask him how, but her 
éyes brightened. 

“For truth’s sake? Oh, then, 
never fear! If she would have been 
thy wife for glory’s sake, now she 
will be thy wife ten times more.” 

“ Thou sayest this, Elsa? Thou 
art content to see me 4 

“The husband of one thou lovest ? 











Of one who loves thee? More than 
content, Max—more than — oh 
Max! if only I i 


“ Elsa, Elsa! thou lovest -me still 
—and I love thee: listen to me, for 
heaven’s sake, Elsa! I have been 
mad, base, if you please—witch- 
craft or no witchcraft, I have been 
under a wild, drunken, delirious 
spell. Idare not tell thee whdt I 
was about to do! My hand was 
about to rob death of its Jaurels— 
ask me not yet to speak of the sin I 
had in thought already done—when 
my ear caught the sound of the ca- 
thedral bell as it chimed a quarter 
to ten.” 

: “Ah! the very moment that I 
Jet the mirror fall !” 

*] counted every ‘stroke, as if I 
were concerned with the slightest 
sight or sound, when suddenly— 
how can I tell what happened /—I 
started as one starts from sleep, and 
asked myself—‘ Who art thou?’ 
And I answered—‘ While Elsa lives, 
I am Max Brendel: Elsa’s Max, 
while I have a soul to be saved: 


The sin remained undone.” 

She grew pale, but held out her 
hand. 

“Then, if the thought of Elsa 
saved thee from sin—oh Max, I . 
must say it—let the thought of 
something far better than Elsa save 
thee once more. [ can live with- 
out my true Max; but I cannot live 
unless he is true. If thou art 
pledged to one who loves thee, thou 
art all hers; and to me, thou art 
not my true Max unless thou art 
true to her.” 

“Elsa! but if I loved—if I love 
her no more ?” 

“Thou must learn to love her. 
If she has given thee all things, 
even herself, if thou art pledged to 
her, she only can release thee.” 

“ And if——” 

** Ah, she will not release thee.” 

“ But thou ml 

“T did not release thee. I wear 
thy old ring still. But I release 
thee now.” 

“ But if wi 

“ There is no if, Max. If thou 
art false to thy betrothed thou art 
now false to me as well as to her. 
I know not what thou spakest 
about the sin of robbing ~ death, 
but well I know what robbing life 
means—robbing it of trust and hope 
and love: thou canst do nothing 
now for me, Max; but thou canst 
keep thyself from sin to her.” 

“Eh, eh, my good Herr Max! 
Goes all well at Regenstein? Eh, 
eh, eh? And the good Fraulein, 
too—Hm !” 

‘“‘T will see thee once more, Elsa,” 
whispered Max, hurriedly; “ and 
then, what must be, must be.” He 
touched her hand, barely nodded to 
Herr Elias, and strode away. 

“And what want you with me, 
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my good Fraulein ‘Elsa?’ asked 
Herr Elias. 

“What is the price of these ear- 
rings?” she asked, holding out her 
one piece of finery. 

“That depends, my good Frau- 
lein. To buy or to sell?” 

“ What would you give for 
them ?”’ 

“To you? oh, ah, eh—twice 
their value, my good Fraulein Elsa.” 

“Then six gulden, please, Herr 
Elias. You sold them for three.” 

“You are sharp, my good Friiu- 


lein Elsa. But the wear and the 
” 





“T have not worn them since 
they were new. Take them please, 


Herr Elias, and keep the gulden 
too.” 

“Eh, eh! A present from a 
pretty girl ?” 

“T have two left hands, Herr 
Elias—and this morning I let your 
mirror fall—and father says the 
glass—it broke—would cos re 

“Eh, eh, eh, eh, what!” ex- 
claimed the old broker, taking the 
ear-rings—by which, in spite of his 
bargain, he probably managed not 
to lose in the long-run—“ Eh, eh, 
eh, eh, eh !” 

But what he meant, or if indeed 
he meant anything, by this con- 
tinuous exclamation, he did not ex- 
plain. 


XIX. 


Max, after leaving the old shop 
in the Adler Gasse, went slowly 
along the road that led to Regen- 
stein. He’ knew what he feared, 
but what he hoped he hardly knew. 
Would the Baroness hold him to 
his word! If she forgave him his 
loss of fame, then not only Elsa, not 
only his newly-gained honour, but 
the simplest and commonost grati- 
tude bound him to his first friend, 
his unwearied benefactress, his 
muse, his inspiring soul, his all but 
affianced wife, with chains no less, 
if not more powerful than those 
had been which no longer bound him 
to Elsa. If she released him, then 
indeed—but that must not even be 
dreamed. He knew she loved him, 
and he now felt that love like hers 
would surely set at nought tests and 


conditions as soon as they had 


failed. 

In this mood, nerving himself 
against hope, he reached Regenstein. 
He rang as usual at the bell—twice, 
three times, four times—but no one 
answered. At last, however, the 
great gate was solemnly swung back 
by the old porter, who, instead of 


welcoming him with his usual ready 
bow, stared mutely and stolidly as 
though his wits were gone. In the 
courtyard all was silence. 

“What means all this?’ asked 
Max. ‘“ What has happened ?” 

The porter made an effort to 
speak, but failed. For all answer, 
like a man who moves mechanically 
without knowing what he was 
doing, he felt in his pocket and 
handed Max a letter unsealed. - 

“For you, Herr Professor,” he 


‘managed to bring out at last, 


“when you arrived. Found, Herr 
Professor—from mademoiselle her 
gracious ladyship’s lady’s-maid— 
for you—my gracious lady: 5 

Max took the paper and read 
hastily. 

“My own Max,” it began, “I 
cannot rest till I have told thee 
how I wounded my own heart when 
1 wounded thine. Forgive one 
who has begun to love so late that 
she hardly knows what love means 
—who while the shadow of that 
hateful man from Munich was on 
her doubted what she felt for thee. 
I know all now—great or humble, 
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I am thine always ”—his heart grew 
heavier still: “when I saw thy 
Prophetess I was glad, but I would 
rather a thousand times that thou 
hadst failed, and hadst found thyself 
unable to think of any face but 
mine. Thou wilt come soon—but 
I cannot let thee wait to know that 
I take thee now not because thou 
art great, but because I love thee— 
that———”’ 
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“What means this?’ asked Max, 
“Tt is unfinished—why is it given 
to me unclosed ?” 

“Herr Professor, my gracious 
lady the Baroness passed away this 
morning at exactly a quarter before 
ten.” 

“ Passed away ? 
passed away ?” 

“« Dead, Herr Professor.” 


Where? How 


Xx, 


The heart of Max Brendel, though 
1t had ceased to beat for the woman 
who represented to him the empress- 
fancy of his soul, did not, in one 
single moment, throw off its burden. 
It was with the sorrow we all feel 
for those whom we shall never be- 
hold again that he looked upon the 
corpse of the Glass Queen. She 
had gone away for ever into the 


unknown land whence she had 
come: she had died out of the 
artist’s life—his one dream of 


Genius was dead, which had led 
him into many joys and many sins, 
and there remained to him hence- 
forth only the homely love of the 
mortal woman for the mortal man. 


“ And so ended,” said “Max Bren-- 


del when he first told Elsa the 
whole story, without gloss or re- 
serve—“ and so ended the dream of 
a charlatan.” 


She believed every word—look- 
ing-glass and all. Had she not 
broken it with her own hands at 
the very hour when Max repented 
and the Baroness died ? 

“And art thou happy—here in 
this quiet place, teaching and toil- 
ing? Dost thou never envy Adolf 
Meyer, in all his glory, and think 
how things might have ‘been? Art 
thou quite happy, with only thy 
work and me ?” 

“ Only with thee, Elsa? Only 
with all the universe!” said Max 
Brendel. “A short cut to glory, 
indeed! Thou mayst not believe 
in witchcraft, but that is the devil’s 
road, all the same. I have more 
than all the glory Z deserve. All 
comes at last to him who has cour- 
age, and hope, and truth, and 24 

“Patience !” said ’ left-handed 
Elsa. 
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LACE AND BRIC-A-BRAC, 


Tue beginning of all civilisation 
and of all primitive art would seem 
to lie in that desire for decora- 
tion which is common to mankind 
in almost all stages of history. 
Childhood and old age, the two ex- 
tremes of life, are often, or seem to 
be, indifferent to its effect; but all 


the ages that lie between are more . 


or less subject to that universal 
influence. It is the first instinct 
that lifts the savage above savagery, 
and it is the last which survives the 
Janguor of over-luxury and _ reple- 
tion. Its first semi-brutal, semi- 
divine development, the wish to 
make ourselves beautiful — z. e., 
worthy of the iove of some.one else 
whose regard seems to us the most 
aesirable of all things—is supposed, 
we believe, by philosophers to have 
Jed even to modifications of frame 
and complexion in the race itself ; 
but, at all events, it is a sentiment 
in full sway over human nature 
generally, from the finest of English 
gentlemen to the rudest of African 
savages, Paint, and beads, and 
feathers are not in themselves less 
attractive than broadcloth, and the 
decorators of an Indian encamp- 
ment are in their way more 
skilful than Mr. Poole; and they all 
work with precisely the same mean- 
ing. There is something amusing 
in the universality of the principle, 


and something touching at the same ~ 


time. ‘True personal vanity is often 
one of the most pathetically humble 
of all human qualities, trusting in 
no advantage of its own, but putting 
an abject dependence upon the most 
frivolous or even ugly expedients to 
attract the notice and charm the eye 
of the world. The handsome lad, 
whose whole soul is oppressed, and 
all pleasure and confidence taken 
out of him, by the horrible suspicion 


that his trousers “ bag” at the knee; 
the pretty girl, whose comfort and 
self-belief vanish at the thought of 
a hook-and-eye misplaced, or a rib- 
bon awry, although they may be the 
vainest of their respective species, 
how humble the simpletons are at 
bottom! unable to conceive the 
possibility that their fresh young 
faces and youthful grace are more to 
be thought of than all the -ribbons 
and all the garments in the world, 
Even our elderly selves, above the 
sway of such petty passions, are we 
not conscious of a deeper blush 
when we are caught in faded 
shabbiness than would colour our 
middle-aged countenances if we were 
found out in a moral peccadillo ? 
The sentiment is universal; and 
even to those who do not feel the 
attraction of that subtle human 
principle of self-distrust which: lies 


_at the bottom of it, and which in- 


creases in proportion as the regard 
of others becomes needful to us, 
there wants but a step beyond. the 
individual to bring all the kindliest 
sympathies of nature into harmony 
with this instinct. The primeval 
artist who hammered a bit of rough 
gold or silver, or even iron, into a 
shapeless ring or rude bracelet for 
his love—the young mother who 
found out the first secrets of embroi- 
dery to decorate her child’s first 
wrappings—appeal to a deeper feel- 
ing, and touch upon the true land 
of poetic art, where all beautiful 
things are born of love for love’s 
own tenderest uses. It is perhaps 
scarcely consistent, however, with 
matter-of-fact history, to attempt to 
establish any such romantic origin 
for the arts of ornament. If the 
Greek girl who traced her lover’s 
shadow on the wall was the inventor 
of painting, then perhaps we might 
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by much research, or a little exer- 
cise of fancy, which is a great deal 
easier, discover for all the other 
branches of art an equally senti- 
mental beginning, and find the 
architect and the painter, the gold- 
smith and the embroideress, the 
cunning artificers in every kind of 
lovely tissue and elaborate decora- 
tion, to have made their first step in 
their craft under the inspiration of 
a similar sentiment. But we are 
obliged to allow that a great many 
of them must have worked for am- 
bition, for money, for fame, or sim- 
ply to make the domestic pot boil, 
without much thought of love ; and 
that commonplace business reasons, 
such as political economists love to 
dwell upon, moved and «inspired 
them, rather than more impassioned 
feeling. Yet no doubt Adam 
arranged the most flowery branches 
somehow, in some order which 
pleased his eye better than the care- 
lessness of nature, for Eve’s com- 
ing; and she, when she sewed those 
melancholy skins together, after the 
first time, when probably she was 
too much depressed to care, must 
have found a certain pleasure in 
mixing or matching the shades, and 
probably found out some “ stitch” 
to put them together with, in which 
there was more discursiveness than 
pure necessity demanded. At all 
events, after the needs of the body 
are provided for, which make the 
most urgent claim, the art of de- 
coration is one of the first, if not 
the very first, which develops in 
the growing intelligence, however 
small may be the growth it has 
attained to. Paint perhaps first, or 
rather stains of colour, to give some 
piquant individuality to the mono- 
tonous human frame; then the 
spoils of the earth—feathers, and 
skins, and flowers; and so on by 
degrees to the jewels of the Indies, 
and the fairy fabrics of Italy and 
Flanders, As the beauty of the 
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ornament grows, so no doubt it be- 
comes more and more a pursuit in 
itself, and the artist finds that pleas. 
ure in his mere work, which for- 
merly was produced only by the 
effect of that work in enhancing his 
own charms, or those of some one 
beloved. Yet perhaps, after all, 
the surprised delight with which 
our first ancestor, running wild in 
the woods, found that the wild 
flower he crushed dyed his foot 
crimson, must have been as enchant- 
ing a sensation as any with which 
the best of art-workmen ever re- 
garded the wonders which he had 
himself produced. 

Of all beautiful personal decora- 
tions there is scarcely one which 
appeals more to the imagination 
than lace. It is the very poetry of 
manual work, made out of nothing— 
a creation, to which no value in the 
material, but the sheer beauty of 
the work, gives its price. The gold- 
smith’s work, which affords room 
for still more beauty of design, and 
has a much wider range, is less 
poetical because of its very superi- 
ority in value, and -the fact that. 
neither bad workmanship nor bad 
design can entirely take away either 
the price or the beauty of these 
brilliants which are a fortune in 
themselves, or ,that shining duc- 
tile gold, which, if not made into a 
priceless work of art, may always 
be auseful piece of money. But 
a few skeins of fine-spun thread, 
what are they? Good to put a 
homely garment together, to mend 
a tear, or add a patch, or else to 
grow, being touched by skilled 
hands, into a fairy web which Queen 
Mab might wear, or which might 
have been made out/of the mists 
which rise like Venus herself from 
the sea. There is a delicacy in the 
fancy which must have originated 
such a production, in which the 
beholder will always find a charm. 
Who invented it no one can tell: 
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out of dim old chambers in medieval 
castles or lonely palaces, where 
the lady of the place sat and worked 
among her maids, wearing the long 
days away, it stole unobserved into 
its earliest being; but to what mus- 
ing princess or dreamy maiden it 
first occurred to turn the familiar 
embroidery into an independent 
creation, and work the filmy threads 
together, with nothing but the air 
for a background, nobody knows. 
No doubt it must have been an 
altogether delightful idea to the 
women, who sometimes were weary 
enough when my lord and all his 
men were away fighting or brawl- 
ing somewhere, and who must have 
felt tempted now and then to give 
an angry prick to those languish- 
ing personages in the tapestry who 
took so long to come to perfection. 
To leave the linen and the silk, and 
all their “ groundings” and fonds, 
and make something out of nothing, 
a human gossamer web, but as 
strong as the other was fragile, 
what a charming novelty! Women 
had embroidered almost from the 
beginning of the world. The ear- 
liest ages of which we have any 
record, the time of Moses, the time 
of Homer, had already not only 
raiment, but hangings and draperies 
of needlework, wrought no doubt 
with something of the same minute 
yet effective elaboration which we 
still find and wonder at in the patient 
East. But it required the awaken- 
ed fancy of the most fanciful age 
known to history—that period which 
by some people is called the Dark 
Ages, and by some is considered 
the brightest; when buildings be- 
came dreams in stone, and: the 
hardest and solidest of all materials 
flowered and blossomed ‘like the 
woods in spring; and when dead 
walls began to glow into poems, 
and taught in their silence heroic 


lessons, and responded with looks 
friendly and tragic to the admira- 
tion of the spectators—to bring the 
stream of sweet conception and in- 
ventive genius down to the spinners 
and knitters in the sun. It may 
be doubtful, however, whether this 
last description is very true to 
nature. When they were “in the 
sun,” we fear that the girls of the 
fifteenth century, like those of the 
nineteenth, must have run wild a 
little, and got the sunshine into 
their heads, and made a mess of 
their embroidery. But when winter 
stern and chill drew over the castle 
—when the moat was frozen (and 
it is no joke to live within the 
enclosure of a frozen moat in the 
midst of a still, white, snow-bound 
country, as the writer can testify, 
even inthe most modern of times) 
—when there was scarcely so much 
asa saucy page left to laugh at or 
with, and anxious thoughts ‘enough 
to contend against, and few and 
scanty tidings of the absent,—that 
was the time when she who in- 
vented a new stitch was a real 
benefactor of her kind. We fear 
we have put our date too early; 
for M. Seguin,* the last and 
most learned writer on the sub- 
ject, is very distinct on the fact 
that the first pattern-book for the 
new fabric appeared only in 1557. 
But then the art was full-blown. In 
these days a new invention did not 
rush into publicity at once as with 
us; nay, how many feminine arts 
have never got into publicity at all, 
but have been handed about with 
private patterns and examples for 
generations among the _ workers, 
collected only with care and pains 
by after-students to whom the thing 
had become a rarity of the past ? 
So there is no reason why: the inven- 
tion might not have been growing for 
years before, into wheels and circles 








* La Dentelle. Par M. Joseph Seguin. Rothschild: Paris. 
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less and less artless, more carefully 
rounded, more delicately wrought, 
before it came the length of originat- 
ing a book and becoming the fashion. 
Such would be the natural course 
of events in any beginning of the 
kind. ‘Has it occurred to you, 
sweet chatelaine, to cut away the 
linen and leave the work all open 
a jour?” might not some clever 
maiden have whispered in her lady’s 
ear as they paused in the dark, and 
held their little parliament, perhaps 
throwing on a fagot to lighten with 
sudden glorious blaze that moment 
of dreams and confidences; while 
perhaps— who knows—my lady 
herself was pondering all the 
time under her coif, between her 
thoughts of how my lord and 
the boys were faring far-away in the 
wars, how to arrange that little ap- 
paratus of the pillow by help of the 
newly-invented conveniency called 
a pin, and make a kind of woven 
embroidery not so tedious as the 
lingering work of the needle. What 
acomfort to them in their long 
shutting out from society and ex- 
ercise, and what was worse, long, 
hopeless, unbroken separation from 
their dearest! Even now the 
wretched worsted-work which we 
vituperate has given a kind of 
distraction in its way to many a 
lonely soul, and breathed a certain 
consolation, poor, but better than 
nothing, for which its platitudes 
and vulgarities may gain a pardon. 
But when the first bit of point 
coupé had been finally cut clear of 
the encumbering linen, and stood 
out in delicate if stiff lines, d jour, 
in aria, on the air as it were, re- 
lieved against the grey day itself, 
nothing more solid, what a gentle 
ecstasy must have gone through the 
asorkroom! Done at last in face of 
all scoffers—a strong lovely thing 
to last for centuries, made out of 
nothing, of a bit of thread with 
no foundation but the daylight,— 
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created—what other word could you 
use ? 

But, alas ! after having quite con- 
vinced ourselves at least that this 
must have been exactly how the 
first lace came into being, it is 
rather hard to be brought down by 
M. Seguin to the harsh but appa- 
rently established fact. that Venice 
is the first place in which the new 
fabric makes authentic ‘appearance, 
Venice, shrewd, and energetic, and 
money-making, in which it came to 
be a flourishing trade all at once, 
deserting and ebbing slowly away 
from those shadowy halls and rush- 
strewn chambers. This, however, 
let us remark, is simply the begin- 
ning of its existence as a public in- 
dustry, or, to speak plain English, 
a trade. M. Seguin himself admits 
that the earlier and obscurer com- 
mencements of the art may be found 
in those domestic circles where 
“the chatelaine, instructing by her 
example the damsels who sur- 
rounded her, presided over their 
work and taught them ‘the gentle 
and noble art of the needle,’ accord- 
ing to the characteristic expression 
of the times, which denotes how 
little share trade had yet taken in 
it.” 


«“ This custom,” he continues, ‘‘ went 
on up to the eighteenth century, and 
has left to us some curious examples, 
precious witnesses of the degree of ele- 
vation attained by the art-intelligence 
of those noble workrooms. No doubt 
the many collections of designs for 
embroidery and lace, published in the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, were for their 
use. The dedications of most of these 
books, the richness and elegance of the 
designs, executed by renowned masters 
of the time; the delicacy of the en- 
gravings, generally made upon metal, 
prove that the publishers intended 
them rather for the hands of great 
ladies than for those of manufacturers 
and workwomen, and confirm what has 
been already said—namely, that lace 
was at first only an agreeable occupa- 
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tion in which ladies employed their 
hours of leisure. It does not seem, 
however, that they occupied them- 
selves much with lace worked on the 
pillow ; this, it has been seen, re- 
quired a little apparatus newly dis- 
covered, and a special apprenticeship ; 
whereas they were already qualified for 
that worked by the needle. They had 
the instrument ready, and knew how 
to use it in the delicate art of embroid- 
ery, which was cultivated everywhere. 
They had only in the new manufacture 
to give another direction to their skill 
and knowledge. This opinion is sup- 
ported by the fact that after Le Pompe, 
no further publication of designs for 
pillow-lace took place till 1598 (forty 
years later) ; while, in the meantime, 
the publication of collections of de- 
signs for lace worked by the needle 
was very frequent, and the sale evi- 
dently so great as to call for many 
editions of such works. The work of 
the needle was much slower, and in 
consequence much more costly—a fact 
which at once and naturally explains 
the purpose and large development as 
a trade, as soon as it came to that stage, 
of lace made upon the pillow. The 
ladies who worked at the other kind 
had no motive but that of securing for 
themselves an agreeable occupation, 
and, at the same time, providing them- 
selves with a new ornament for their 
dress; and so much attraction was 
found in this new adornment, that it 
soon became an article of necessity. 
It was then that trade, finding a want 
to supply, and therefore profit to gain, 
applied its capital to the work, and 
made the art into a manufacture.” 


But when the scene shifts thus 
from the baronial halls, and from the 
great lady among her maidens, we 
come to an entourage scarcely less 
picturesque. No darkling barns or 
close chambers like those in which 
the Flemish women, they say, have 
to sit to do their cobweb work; 
but Venice, with all her glowing 
lights and gorgeous inspirations of 
luxury—the very home of splendid 
decoration, where marble itself falls 
into lace-work, and every balcon 
might help a fancy out. The rich 
and involved patterns of the lace, 


which is called Venice point, shows 
the first step out of those geometri- 
cal circles, lines, and triangles which 
were the primitive form of the 
manufacture, These it was which 
had flourished in its first noble- 
household stage. Wheels and 
rounds, and little semicircles, and 
diamonds and squares, of every size 
and combination, had kept in 
strictest regularity thé first footsteps 
of the point coupé. Sometimes a 
few threads of the original linen 
had been left to give a_ certain 
foundation to the airy fabric—a 
fashion still followed by lace- 
workers in Italy. Sometimes the 
ingenuity of the beginners, longin 

for something, perhaps, less sti 

than geometry, made a network of 
a piece of cambric, by drawing all the 
threads one way of the web, and work- 
ing the rest into little octagons or di- 
agonal squares. Another form of the 
work, perhaps the most ancient of all, 
is that which, in a coarser shape, still 
subsists among ourselves, and which 
is still deemed worthy, across the 
Channel, of fringing the cover of 
an altar,—the old dacis, from which 
(very erroneously M. Seguin — 
we English pretend to take the wor 

lace. This is fine network, darned 
with a pattern—the very simplest 
species of lace-making—but often 
very beautiful, and possessing the 
advantage of being entirely band- 
work. The writer found a bit of 
this in a Florentine lace-shop not 
very long ago, worked in a rich 
Raphaelesque pattern, and fine as 
a cobweb, which is much more truly 
beautiful than many more ambitious 
fabrics. It is not adapted certainly 
for use in.dress, but for other kinds 
of decoration it is perfect ; and with 
only the conditions of fineness of 
thread, good patterns, and delicate 
carefulness of work, would be as 
ornamental now as in the sixteenth 
century. Unfortunately, however, 
those three particulars, which give 
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so much value to ancient work, 
seem to be altogether disregarded 
in the modern, The principle of 
“fancy work,” like everything else, 
has changed; and as all that is fine 
is tedious and slow of coming toa 
conclusion, the delicate gossamer 
fabric, which is alone worth con- 
sideration in this kind, has little 
chance of coming back to fashion ; 
and nothing élse can give it any 
value at all. 

The geometrical circles of the 
point coupé, however, are of all 
others the most suitable for needle- 
work, There is nothing else so 
entirely practicable, and affording 
so few difficulties\in the execution, 
and the perfection of the forms 
in themselves keeps them from vul- 
garity, and secures a certain austere 
beauty. But their stiffness is 
against them, and warm though M. 
Seguin’s admiration is, we cannot 
entirely go with it. Something 
more flowing and free, something 
lighter and less regular, seems to us 
better to fulfil the natural condi- 
tions of this art, which, growing out 
of nothing, ought consequently to 
be almost as airy as the atmosphere 
upon which it flings its fairy waft. 
Lace worked by the needle alone, 
however, has rarely realised this 
ideal lightness ; and it took nearly a 
century, much ‘mechanical improve- 
ment, and some decadence in true 
artistic qualities, before the delicate 
fabrics of Brussels, on their still 
more delicate réseau ground, which 
is like a piece of embroidered mist, 
got into being. Nothing in the 
least like that lovely cobweb is to 
be found in the robust needlework 
of earlier ages. It -was made to 
last for ever, and for centuries some 
of it has lasted ; nor does there seem 
any reason why a piece of well- 
wrought geometrical lace, or of 
that wonderful point de Vénise en 
relief, of which a gondola might 
be made, so strong is it, with “its 
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tiers upon tiers of stitches, and its 
ribs of massive outline like the 
beams of a ship, should not last for 
ever. The lighter kinds of point de 
Vénise, however, might have been 
wrought. by Venus herself, that 
Aphrodite who came out of the sea, 
and perhaps brought them with her 
for aught we can tell, with all their 
tangled recollections of sea-weed and 
shells, and the feathery growths 
that lie deep down under the waves, 
After the somewhat icy regularity 
of the geometrical patterns, there is 
a whole sea-story in the Venetian 
designs. Mrs. Bury Palliser tells 
a pretty legend of how a young 
fisherman on the lagunes brought 
to his betrothed, as she sat working 
her punti on the marble steps 
of some landing-place, a bit of 
the delicate white sea-weed called 
Mermaid’s lace, and how she won- 
dered and puzzled over it, and 
at last shaped it into-her work, 
and made its tangles the founda- 
tion of a new development. The 
story deserves to be true, as the 
examples given in Mrs. Palliser’s 
instructive and popular book will 
show the reader, supposing him (or 
her) to have no more precious 
specimen at hand. M. Seguin’s 
illustrations are much larger, and, 
of course, for that very reason, 
more satisfactory ; but M. Seguin’s 
book is perhaps too luxurious and 
costly to be very accessible, and 
the smaller pictures represent with 
perfect clearness the lovely tangle 
of curved and clinging lines, laden 
with indescribable budlings — half 
flower, half leatlet, half water-bubble 
—with small starry specks thrown in 
between, and irregular lines of con- 
nection, all fretted with little spines 
and pricks like those which the chil- 
dren offer you on the blazing edge of 
the Lido, salt from the Adriatic. There 
could not be a better illustration of 
the possibilities of realistic decora- 
tive work, Sea-weed and shells 
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dabbed down with blank flatness 
of imitation would constitute orna- 
ment of a very primitive and unre- 
fined class; but look into the deli- 
cate tracery of the finest point de 
Vénise—dream-lace too exquisite, 
one would think, to be worked by 
any but fairy fingers—and you will 
find it all there, the blobs of the 
sea-weed, the star-fish at the bottom, 
the spines and curves of the shells, 
Even that little horror of a sea-horse 
(what is its name ?) which we picked 
up that scorching fiery day when 
the blue roll of the wave lapped over 
the thirsty sands, apparently on a 
higher level than they,—even that 
tiny grotesque monster gleams at 
us out of the delicate confusion. 
It seems almost matter of fact to 
say, that the stiff patterns of the 
earlier art have “suffered a sea- 
change into something rich and 
strange.” The heavier point de 
Vénise—that which is in relief, and 
which, with crochet-stitches and 
thick cotton, young ladies not long 
ago took to copying, is almost more 
salt-water than we like. Nothing 
more boldly decorative, more splen- 
did in line and mass, could well be. 


. But it is not so much the lovely 


rarities of the sea-bottom that it 
suggests to us, but odd monsters 
with dull big eyes and mighty 
limbs. Visions of the octopus come 
before our startled vision. Forgive 
us, gallant M. Seguin, gentle Mrs, 
Palliser, and all ye knights and 
ladies who are amateurs ard con- 
noisseurs! but it is true. Even 
the delight of possessing it would 
scarcely make up for the nightmare 
horror of being devoured by one’s 
own collar! We admire, but 
shudder at the suggestive monsters. 
Had the women seen them cast out 
of the fish-baskets among the 
wholesome glimmer of silver scales, 
as we remember once to have seen 
some hideous carrion of the sea 
cast out on the lonesome headland 
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of Fife Ness—a very different scene ? 
It was days before we could get the 
creatures out of our eyes; and we 
think it is evident that our bus 
women of Venice, with thoughts «4 
ways vigilant for the punti, could 
not get them out of theirs. 

M. Seguin connects this second 
stage of the art with the changes 
of fashion, from the huge ruffs of 
one period to which the points and 
scallops of the point coupé gave a 
certain lightness, to the col rebattu 
laid down in relief upon the rich bro- 
cades and velvets of a later genera- 
tion which demanded more solidity 
and splendour. Before the. time 
when luxury and ornament came to. 
a climax in France under Louis XIV., 
there had already been enacted a 
mass of sumptuary Jaws forbidding 
the use of this costly decoration, 
with the usual want of success which 
sumptuary laws everywhere have met 
with. M. Seguin is very anxious 
to show that France was the first 
after Italy to cultivate and to patron- 
ise the rising manufacture, and that 
it was only through France that 
lace-making penetrated into Flanders. 
—as he is also eager to establish the 
early supremacy of nos modes over 
all the world; but the thing which 
excites his anger most of all is 
the assumption of great antiquity 
for the fabric of which he gives 
us the biography, or the pretence 
(which he evidently thinks more 
than erroneous, positively wicked); 
that in some other region of the 
earth—England, or Flanders, ow 
even the mysterious East—it had 
existed before the sixteenth century... 
The assault which he makes upon 
poor Mrs. Palliser on this score is: 
very amusing, and evidently based 
upon a total misunderstanding of 
what she says; but he is quite 
as hard upon the previous historio- 
graphers of his own race, with their 
solemn repetitions, as he tell us, off 
a predecessor’s errors, as he is upom 
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the English lady, who, like the 
others, is slightly vague, perhaps, 
abont her facts, but who has inter- 
ested the world in her subject de- 
spite the errors, which very few 
people are so well qualified as M. 
Seguin to discover. 

The lace-manufacture, however, 
as our author proves, though at first 
fully developed in Italy, and spe- 
cially at, Venice, was introduced into 
France in all its perfection by the 
great statesman Colbert, moved by 
that horror of seeing French money 
go to fill the pockets of others, which 
was common to all vations in that 
age, and still is shared by many. 
He procured workmen from Italy, 
from Flanders, where the rising in- 
dustry had grown quickly, and from 
England, it is said, to establish the 


. manufacture of needlo- lace through- 


out the country: That of the pil- 
low had already crept into the dis- 
tricts adjacent to Italy. The point 
@ Alengon, at first called point de 
France, which exists still, though 
feebly, was the first to rise inde- 
pendent—in grace more airy, and 
with effects more ideal than that of 
Venice, yet keeping with consistent 
fidelity to the solid foundation of the 
Italian, which was its beginning and 
model. ‘The most curious of all the 
historical dimnesses which surround 
‘the subject generally, is the perpet- 
ual recurrence of a mysterious point 
ad’ Angleterre, which we find to be 
‘largely manufactured both in the 
royal establishments in France, 
where it was very popular, and in 
Belgium, where the name is still 
occasionally used; but no distinct 
genealogy or home can be traced for 
it, so far as we can make out, in the 
country from which it derives its 
mame. Honiton, the only. original 
lace worth reckoning which Eng- 
Jand produces, naturally occurs, of 
«course, to the mind of the reader 
on hearing of this independent 
wational branch of the art; but 








point d’ Angleterre is not Honiton, 
neither has there ever been in the 
history of lace-making as pursued 


‘there, any period of prosperity 


which can be supposed to corre- 
spond with the high fashion and 
celebrity of the beautiful fabric pro- 
duced both in Belgium and France 
under this name. So_ curiously 
evident is this, that many writers 
have supposed it to be only the 
kind of Flemish lace most preferred 
in England—a theory which Mrs, 
Palliser puts aside with natural 
patriotism, and which M. Seguin 
is furiously indignant with, for 
less good reason. If there was 
really an old English lace so 
beautiful and highly perfected, ex- 
isting at any time in this country, 
it is wonderful that no specimens of 
it are to be found, and no unmis- 
takable indications of where it 
has been, such as we trace with- 
out difficulty in both the foreign 
countries which cultivated the deli- 
cate exotic, if exotic it was. For 
our own part, we are much more 
disposed to believe with the writers 
who are crushed by M. Seguin’s 
vehemence of demonstration that 
point d’ Angleterre was a lace of 
Belgium, much affected by the rich 
English ladies, and perhaps specially 
reserved to their use, than that it 
was a great and flourishing manu- 
facture, of which no feasible sign or 
solid tradition remains. According 
to all evidence, Honiton lace has 
begun its day of fashion in very 
recent times, and before that existed 
but humbly, not much more dis- 
tinguished than the lowly fabrics 
of Bedford or Buckingham, though 
possessing much greater capabilities 
and resources. Even now, wher 
great exertions have been‘made to 
reanimate the manufacture, and 
when the produce is admitted to be 
both beautiful and durable, Honiton 
lace has never taken the place of 
Brussels even-in the estimation of 
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the English public. Bad designs 
may have something to do with 
this; but the designs of modern 
Brussels are not much superior to 
those of modern Honiton, if indeed 
we ought not to allow, as we fear, 
that both are as bad as they can be, 
banal and inexpressive, with their 
impossible garlands and clusters of 
cabbagey roses. In this matter of 
artistic design we are all so wildly 
astray that none of us-has much 
right to criticise the other; and 
between the servile copying of old 
patterns become archeological and 
almost obsolete by the changes of 
the fabric, and the vulgar feeble- 
ness of the new, we have no alter- 
native, which is a discouraging 
thing to say. 

The rich low countries of Flan- 
ders, both Flemish and French, 
seem to have received the next 
wave of impulse in the art of lace. 
Valenciennes and Mechlin are not 
older than the end of the sixteenth, 
or more probably the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, according 
to M. Seguin; but they are perfect- 
ly distinct laces, with a character of 
their own. This character, however, 
has fallen entirely away from the 
original conception of laee-as a 
hand-work, an individual produc- 
tion, an embroidery @ jour. Valen- 
ciennes first, and Mechlin shortly 
after, made each a bold step in an- 
other direction, and were the first to 
conceive the idea of a fund or ground 
wrought in one piece with the de- 
sign. Up to the time of these two 
new branches, lace had been entire- 
ly guipure,—that is to say, it had 
retained its character of open em- 
broidery, whether flat or in relief, 
the branches and sprays of which 
were connected by lines of delicate 
needlework entitled brides, without 
anything that could be ‘called a 
background. This distinctive char- 
acter of the needle-worked lace had 
up to this time been preserved in 


that also which was made on the 
pillow ; for the network fond, which 
we now take to be an integral part 
of the fabric, was not invented or 
thought of up to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Till then the 
rich designs of the point d’ Angle- 
terre, the point de France, and all 
the fine varieties produced through 
Flanders, were worked in separate 
pieces and joined together’ accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the workers, 
with undistinguishable fine links of 
connection, and ready brides like 
tiny flying bridges from one brane 
leaf or stem to another. 
attributes to the failing yeti. ge 
France, and her inability any longer, 
to buy the cosily decorations in which 
she had once been so lavish, the in- 
vention af the réseau, by which laces, 
he thinks, were made more cheaply, 
with Jess expense of time, and that 
filmy cobweb of thread. But we 
very much doubt whether this could 
be the case; for the fine réseau of 
a model bit of Brussels point, the 
airy groundwork, each individual 
maille of which was worked with 
the needle, required, we imagine, a 
“still defter hand than that which 
was wanted to bridge the vacancy 
across with brides of honest button- 
hole work, such as much inferior 
workmen might be equal to. Other 
reasons there no doubt were which 
led to this modification—the in- 
creasing desire for lightness and 
e in opposition to the solid 
grandeur of the old needlework, and 
perhaps the example of those young 
manufactures of Valenciennes and 
Mechlin, which, though they had 
not yet hit upon the réseau, were 
woven throughout with a kind of 
dim fond which, still @ jour, had 
yet abandoned all the old breadth 
and liberality of opening. 

It does not seem possible to 
decide which district has the credit 
of the first invention of the ré- 
seau ; but its presence breaks the 






































































last lingering connection between 
the old individual art of the primi- 
. tive workers and the labours of the 
manufactory.. The laces of Mechlin 
and of Valenciennes, the modern 
Brussels and Alengon of the réseau, 
are not things which could have 
been produced in a. medieval hall 
by personal taste and skill. They 
require all the elaboration of com- 
bined and regular manual work. 
The making of lace, which long had 
been withdrawing its secrets from 
the hands of the solitary artist- 
workwoman, here ended the struggle 
altogether, and henceforth became a 
trade, still worthy and beautiful, but 
only a trade, nothing more. And 
ehere at this point it remains; no- 
thing can be more beautiful as 
fabric than the costly cobwebs of 
Brussels; the delicacy ‘of the 
dainty work could not be surpassed ; 
it is the most poetical of all pos- 
sible tissues—but it has dropped 
down in design to the level of 
the damask table-cloth, which is 
also full of lilies and roses, Flat 
conventional leafage or spiritless 
realism : “ something like a leaf, curl- 


ing around something like a stem,* 


and ending in something like a 
flower,” M. Seguin cries, whose 
contempt for the réseau is as vehe- 
ment as most of his other senti- 
ments, and who would fain have 
us believe that the degeneration 
of design is owing to this new 
invention, And the reader may 
suppose what the fiery French- 
man has to say when vulgar me- 
chanical enterprise invents the vile 
imitation called met, upon which 
the detached sprigs of Brussels lace 
can be mounted, for the benefit of 
those who have not money enough 
for finer and more perfect produc- 
tions. As the réseau marks the 
final point of separation between 
individual art and the big enter- 
prises of trade, so the lace which 
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is called application—an unhallow- 
ed marriage of the real with the fic- 
titious—shows how hard it is to 
restrain the fervour of trade from 
forbidden ways. It is not, to be 
sure, absolutely immoral to wear 
Brussels or even Honiton appliqué ; 
but it is, it must be allowed, a ter- 
rible downcome from those primi- 
tive days when every loop was made 
by the needle, and the fabric, though 
of fairy lightness, was almost inde- 
structible by ordinary wear—a thing 
to bequeath by will, and make an 
heirloom of. What is the other but 
a chiffon, an expense continually 
renewed, as it continually wears 
out? our French historian demands, 
with characteristic indignation. And 
there is little doubt that he is 
right. 

We trust, however, that we are 
planting no thorns in the pil- 
lows of poor ladies who have not 
perhaps had ‘their eyes sufficient- 
ly opened to the enormity of appli- 
cation lace. It is cften extremely 
pretty ; and there is, as we have 
already said, nothing really im- 
moral about it, for nobody who 
knows could ever mistake the dia- 
bolical invention of the net back- 
ground for that vrai réseau which 
is so costly, and which in reality, in 
its monotonous minuteness, does not 
appear much more commendable to 
such a fiery critic as M. Seguin than 
the net itself. It is a very different 
thing, however; and fierce as our 
historian is against the pettiness of 
a system which substitutes mere 
minute laboriousness for the richer 
grace of true art-work, we confess 
ourselves to have a certain weakness 
for the fine gossamer ground of 
Mechlin and Brussels. It has not 
the solid strength and constructional 
veracity of the bride ; but it bas a 
certain appropriateness to its mate- 
rial, which at ise the imagination, 
and is far more airy and fairy-like. - 
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Granted a fabric which is to be wov- 
en out of nothing, or next to nothing 
—out of the most delicate of pro- 
ductions, thread which is almost 
invisible in its fineness—and the 
fitness of that gossamer foundation 
cannot be disputed. But ’ware 
application, dear reader! Net which 
is made of cotton by a machine is 
not a bad thing in its commonplace 
way; but the flimsy flowers and 
borders sewed down upon it do not 
make it into lace, as your simplicity 
vainly supposes. It is a union ter- 
rible to all delicate souls; and you 
may be perfectly assured that M. 
Seguin and many another critic 
would approve of you much more in 
a trimming of rough torchon lace 
from some primitive Italian pillow, 
than with the most lovely flounces 
of that which you consider real 
Brussels,—which it is—and is not. 

But Brussels point, appliqué upon 
the vrai réseau, is a very different 
thing. It is rarely made; and when 
it is made, no doubt the confusion 
of various human brains and de- 
struction of human eyesight may be 
joined on to the leagues and leagues 
of delicate thread that have to be 
used, in calculating its expenses, 
The flowers are worked separately 
on the pillow, and are, as we have 
said, generally of a florid and un- 
satisfactory character, with no true 
invention in them; but while this is 
being done, other workwomen fabri- 
cate with the needle the small fine 
network of the réseau upon which 
these flowers have to be mounted. 
How brains or eyes can survive the 
great flat of this minute, monoton- 
ous labour, millions on millions of 
tiny meshes, regular as a honey- 
comb, and small as pin-points, it 
seems impossible to say. When 
both are complete the pattern is 
placed upon this ground, which is 


as costly as itself, and sewed down 
with invisible minuteness; and 


then the little open points in the 
centre of the flowers are worked 
with thé needle in dainty stitches 
traditional from the earlier ages. 
Thus this last product of the art of 
lace-making is a combination of the 
two kinds into which lace almost 
from its beginning has been divided, 
the work of the needle and the work 
of the bobbins. Strangely enough 
it is the monotonous flat of the 
groundwork which has fallen now 
to the handworker, and the only 
portion of the work with which art 
could have anything to do is left to 
the semi-mechanical creation of the 
pillow. Perhaps it is just as well in 
the present age that the portion 
which is left to human intelligence 
should be precisely that which re- 
quires none, and to which the regular- 
ity and exactitude of a machine 
would be more congenial; but it 
would be difficult to imagine our chat- 
elaine and her maidens getting any. 
diversion for their dull lives out of 
the réseau. They would no doubt 
have jumped out of the narrow win- 
dows even if the moat had been 
frozen, and made an end of the Pe- 
nelope web that way, and of their 
own petty lives thus swept into a 
monster cobweb without sense or 
meaning. But their brides and their 
picots, their fairy architecture of 
arch and circle built into the air, 
with strenuous sweep of bold out- 
line and solid filling up, kept them 
alive, poor souls. Fortunately the 
Flemish women of the réseau are 
not shut up in medieval castles, 
but have their life distinct from 
their trade, and more entertaining 
let vs hope. 

Among the guipure laces still 
existing, our own manufactory of 
Honiton and the Belgian lace called 
Duchesse—a recent invention, or, 
to speak more correctly, a recent 
modification and identification un- 
der a new name—are among the 
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most beautiful. Better patterns 
would make both these laces more 
satisfactory ; but this is a truism 
which may be repeated of every 
modern production. The chief tech- 
nical defect they seem to have is, 
that the brides which keep the pat- 
tern together are of a flimsy charac- 
ter, and lack the solidity and steadi- 
ness of the old work. The guipure 
called Cluny, which is an imitation 
of the old point coupé, and retains 
the same geometrical patterns, is of 
very recent origin,—an honest in- 
vention of our own day, with no 
pretence at genealogy, but very 
pretty, strong, and good—infinitely 
superior to the poor and common 
Maltese lace, which had a show 
of reputation in its day without 
much deserving it. The laces made 
in Bucks and Bedfordshire are 
also of this kind, though some 
have a vague sort of coarse resem- 
blance, as in a very poor imperfect 
copy, to the style of Mechlin. Now 
and then, in a poor woman’s basket, 
in the former county, there will 
turn up a scrap of lace—a fantastic 
triangle, such as maid-servants’ caps 
used to be in the days when maid- 
servants were content to wear caps, 
or some queerly-shaped collar—in 
which indications of real taste and 
possibility are apparent, if any one 
would take the trouble or the ex- 
pense of bringing them out. Fine 
thread and greater pains might de- 
velop this homely production, we 
have always felt, into something 
much worthier. “Why not work 
it finer and closer?” the writer has 
asked again and again, pleased yet 
tien by the chance example ; 

ut the poor lace-maker closes her 
basket, and shakes her head. If an 
enthusiast should arise among them 
who would do so, where would she 
find a market for her more delicate 
ware? or any patron to encourage 
and help her on? Thus a source 
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of fruitful industry and homely 
wealth gets neglected, though hea- 
ven knows there is not too much 
comfort in those leafy villages 
to make the poor women in- 
different to a little additional gain, 
The Jace-manufacture has thriven 
in Ireland with no such local tra- 
ditional hold; and it seems a pity 
that it should never have a chance 
to develop itself into anything 
better than poor little edgings and 
housemaids’ caps, in a place where 
it has Janguished poorly perhaps 
for more than a century, a roadside 
weed, never getting the chance of 
cultivation. But perhaps the pa- 
tient and tedious toi] which alone 
can bring an art-manufacture to per- 
fection is not in the character of 
our race, as it certainly is not in ac- 
cordance with the instincts of this 
age. The peasant-women of the 
Campagna, however, still ornament 
their chemises with lace which is 
equal to any early specimen of 
point coupé, and might have been 
worked by a duchess in a stronghold 
of the middle ages. This is for 
their personal decoration, which 
perhaps is a stronger motive than 
either art or trade, on those low 
levels where nascent art wins little 
praise, and trade small gain. 

This, however, opens a question 
wider than mere Jace-making. The 
success of modern invention in 
sparing labour has reacted as every- 
thing does on the mind of the age, 
making labour unpalatable, and 
giving a fictitious attraction to those 
vulgar expedients which substitute 
something that is supposed to “look 
just as well,” for the genuine work 
which only real exertion can per- 
fect. Things have changed much 
from the days when for the very 
work’s sake the work was desirable. 
Perhaps it is better that this should 
no longer be the case, though we 
have enough still of spiritless lives 
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and unoccupied hours; but it is cer- 
tain, at the same time, that without 
labour scarcely anything really 
beautiful can be persuaded into 
being. There is no reason in the 
world why ladies now should not 
make valuable lace as fine and beau- 
tiful as that of Venice, instead 
of the follies with which they 
do beguile the lingering hours— 
except, it may be, from that dislike 
of work which mingles with the 
very necessity for doing work, and 
foils its own instincts daily. Not 
very long ago fashion made a demi- 
volt in this direction, but spoiled 
its plan by that reluctance to do any- 
thing thoroughly and wholly, which 
seems to reign over the modern 
mind. Instead of the delicate 
needlework of the original, a narrow 
braid was substituted for the thicker 
parts of the pattern, which at once, 
at the first outset, spoiled” its 
chances of attaining to high excel- 
lence. And even if this expedient 
could be pardoned, there is no thread 
to be found, in the British Islands 
at least, fine enough to enable the 
worker to copy to perfection one 
of the old needle-laces-of the 
sixteenth century. There is a won- 
derful shop in London, at which 
really beautiful patterns prepared 
for working, and models of un- 
questionable excellence, are to be 
had, enough to-set any ambitious 
woman going—far more deftly pre- 
pared and easy to execute, we may 
be sure, than the patterns on which 
the ladies work who set the art 
first afloat ; but neither at Heilbron- 
ner’s, nor anywhere else that we 
know of, in this age of manufacture 
and scientific appliances, is thread 
to be had fine enough to produce 
anything like the fairy effects of old 
Venetian point. Cotton, no doubt, 
may be had in any degree of cob- 
web intangibility, but not the linen 
thread with which alone it is worth 
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while to execute a work demanding 
so much labour. ‘This curious fail- 
ure of the one thing which, one 
would imagine, it, must be most 
easy to supply, is a very odd sign or 
the temper of the times, more won- 
derful even than the substitution of 
braid for work which makes the 
modern imitation of lace no lace at 


‘all, but mere “faney work,” like 


Berlin wool. 

Thus the good intention is 
balked at its very start; and why 
form the purpose at all if it is to 
be thus foiled? the spectator asks. 
We know no answer that can be 
made to such a question. There is 
an exasperating folly about it which 
takes away one’s patience. In the 
old Flemish pictures the spinner of 
the thread is one of the group of 
lace-workers so often portrayed, and 
not the least important member of 
the party ; but with all our science, 
and all our mechanical skill, we are 
not clever enough nowadays to think 
of this, or make so very needful a 
provision. But, on the other hand, 
the manfacturer who cannot man- 
age to make so simple a thing as 
thread of the delicacy required, 
though the spinner could do it on 
her wheel, ‘exerts himself energeti- 
eally in another direction, and will 
make you any amount—amiles, if you 
please—of a flimsy cotton copy of 
lace, following all the peculiarities 
of make, and supplying impartially 
Mechlin or Brussels, the geometrical 
or the Renaissance, as he would sup- 

ly cart-wheels, or small figures of 

umbo Jumbo for the African 
trade. “Almost every description 
of lace is now fabricated by ma- 
chinery,” says Mrs. Palliser ; “and it 
is often no easy task, even for a prac- 
tised eye, to detect the difference.” 
We object emphatically to this 
opinion. We do not believe that 
the humblest lover of lace, or even 
an intelligent observer with his 
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eyes about him, could ever be de- 
ceived on the subject. But if we 
could believe Mrs. Palliser to be 
correct, here is at once the very 
fatalest effect of the false, which is 
its power of destroying even the 
perception of the true. If it were 
so, not all the exhibitions in the 
world or precious chronological 


collections—not South Kensington’ 


itself multiplied a thousand times 
—would succeed in getting art into 
the dull brain of a people which 
could not discriminate Nottingham 
from Mechlin. Perhaps, indeed, 
this is one reason why South Ken- 
sington and all its staff and elaborate 
propaganda has had up to this time 
so slight and so poor an effect. 

It is, perhaps, a little hard upon 
the delightfal pursuit of the Bric-a- 
-brac hunter to bring it in at the 
erd of a different though not un- 
congenial subject ; but as one of the 
objects of his dearest research is 
lace, the transition is natural at least. 
Tue real knight-errant of Bric-a-brac, 
he who spies a rare teacup a mile 
off, and scents an old hoard of pre- 
cious rubbish across a continent, is 
as delightful a variety in the ordi- 
nary crowd as can be met with; but 
we confess to being’ somewhat 
disgusted by the temporary and 
superficial fever of curiosity-hunting 
into which society in general has 
thought fit to plunge itself of late, 
and which has changed the aspect 
of so many houses. The curious 
chaos and confusion into which the 
age is plunged in respect to all the 
principles of the arts of ornamen- 
tation, and its incapacity either to 
originate anything, or even to see 
the necessity of working with its 
own materials for its own uses, in- 
stead of making clumsy adaptations 
of things out of date, which were 
made for habits entirely different, 
is nowhere better exemplified than 
in those last new modes of furnish- 
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ing which hurry the ignorant from 
auction to anction in search of the 
novelties of the old-fashioned. The 
amount of absolute falsity involved, 
the newly-fabricated old china, with — 
all its marks and evidences more 
convincing ‘than reality, and the 
newly-made-up old _ furniture, 
sticky with glue and varnish, is al- 
most less offensive than the funda- 
mental fictitiousness of the attempt 
to make a room of Queen Victoria's 
time look like a room of Queen 
Anne’s, if not—heaven save the 
mark—of Queen Elizabeth’s. The 
ages in which Art has reached high- 
est have always been those in which 
she has worked with the materials 
nearest to her hand, and in order 
to supply the natural requirements 
of existing life, with nothing 
more than a just respect for the 
past, but no servility of, deference 
to its example or over-regard for 
tradition. But the very idea of 
anything good or original to be pro- 
duced among ourselves ceases to be 
entertained by the superior classes. 
Our rooms are becoming museums, 
and Wardour Street is a sort of 
Mecca to which the devout continu- 
ally turn their faces. The man who 
sets forth innocently to pay a round 
of visits to half-a-dozen recently mar- 
ried friends, may calculate on a 
sweeping giro across two or three 
centuries, though medieval Ger- 
many and flowery Renaissance 
France, with a flight into the East, 
all in the course of an afternoon. 
In one house old oak will frown on 
him from every side; in another 
delicate marquetry will thrust its 
curved legs in his way; in another 
he will have a Chippendale chair to 
sit down in, and a tiled fireplace to 
contemplate, and will not be able 
to move without brushing up against 
some collection of cracked teapots 
or array of old plates against the 
wall; while, last of all perhaps, he 
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will reach a drawing-room decorated 
like an Eastern tent, with Arab 
rugs.on the floor, and cool mattings 
and sea-green draperies to keep out 
the light of a November day—each 
one of them being a sign and token 
of the absolute uncertainty of the 
general mind as to what is good or 
best, and at the same time of its 
timorous reluctance to leave the safe 
guidance of one dogmatism or other, 
and trust its own sense of what it- 
self requires, 

Amongst the motives for marriage 
nowadays, one of the strongest 
must be allowed to be (for those 
who can afford the luxury) the 
ambition of furnishing a house 
in some altogether esthetical and 
exquisite way, with a perfection 
which no one has attained before. 
Novelty, indeed, is very rarely 
attained, or if attained lasts but 
a very short time, so eager are the 
next batch of neophytes to emulate 
and excel their predecessors. But 
oddity and inappropriateness are 
easily attained; and as houses un- 
fortunately cannot be ordergd in 
character, the contrast of the four 
square London Victorian walls, 
looking down cynically and sturdily 
upon the outlandish garnishing to 
which they are subject, gives a 
point to the joke which nothing 
can surpass. And it is worth 
noticing that these elaborate and 
painful attempts to make the do- 
mestic circle “ artistic” seem to be 
gradually pushing out altogether 
from the decoration of the English 
house the higher developments of 
art. Old plates which one time in 
a bundred may be worth preserving 
in a collection, and perhaps one 
time in a dozen (which is liberal) 
might be an ornament to the dinner- 
table, are now strung up upon the 
walls where pictures once hung; or 
what is stil] worse than plates, gaudy 
Japanese fans made for the cheap 


use of celestial peasants, but which 
English ladies and gentlemen ar- 
range with simple pride upon their 
walls, and look upon with a delight- 
ful modest consciousness of superior 
taste. If, perhaps, those flimsy de- 
corations take the place- here and 
there of the staring portraits with 
which we were once familiar, there 
is a certain compensation in them; 
but. surely a pretty water-colour 
drawing or a good print is a higher 
and more refined kind of decoration 
than spaper fans and dinner-plates ? 
We have nothing to say against a 
dainty glimmer of pretty old china 
in a corner, or the use of a Japan- 
ese fan when it may happen to 
serve a purpose, and give a quaint 
little touch of colour to a wall 
en attendant the moment when it 
may shield a lady’s face from the 
fire, or even hide her yawn in a 
dull interview, or help a pleasant 
flirtation. Such legitimate and reas- 
onable uses give a sanction to any- 
thing; but “the artistic feeling” 
which substitutes this kind of fool- 
ish ornament for pictures is surely 
anything but an improvement upon . 
the old traditions of decoration. 
Photographs are the only pictures 
popular in such esthetic house- 
holds, and particularly those dubi- 
ously successful ones which are 
“taken direct’? from famous pic- 
tures; and are, therefore, with cu- 
rious matter -of - fact complacency, 
assumed to be more “true” than 
any other rendering—just as some 
unhappy critics will assert in face 
of reason that a horrible black libel 
on a lovely face “ must be like, you 
know,” as it is done by the sun 
himself. 

The real hunter of Bric-a-brac, 
however, who knows what he is 
about, and in whose mind there 
exists no chaos of confused tastes— 
who is perfectly aware what he likes 
and why he likes it, and does not 


























































depend for a vague enlightenment 
upon Chaffers’s book or Chiristie’s 
showroom—is a thoroughly amus- 
ing personage. He is half a dealer 
as well as whole an amateur, and 
“ picks up” what he can wherever 
he is, whether to his own per- 
sonal taste or not, with a mingled 
love for art and rarity and barter 
which never fails him. For if to 
know what you like is good, to 
know why you like it is sometimes 
even better, personal gratification 
being not all, or nearly all, atavhich 
the connoisseur aims. It is only 
the ignorant, and indeed the much 
smaller class of the boldly ignorant, 
who venture to follow this feeble 
thread of guidance in the matter 
either of art or curiosities. The col- 
lector recognises no snch restraint. 
He is aware that many a thing is 
rare and valuable which is not 
lovely, and that it may be very 
good to sell or to exchange, or even 
to complete his collection, though 
he may have no love for it. In- 
deed, perhaps it is difficult to be a 
collector of the first water without 


. being ready and willing to sell as 


well as to buy, and throwing one’s 
self with professional zeal into the 
perpetual traffic which keeps every- 
thing moving, and prevents undue ac- 
cumulation anywhere, a thing which 
makes unreasonable “ fancy” prices 
or else undue stagnation which de- 
preciates the value of those delicate 
wares. The picture of Major Byng 
Hall in the centre of his collection, 
which is to be found in his book,* 
is a thing to drive the smaller herd 
of Bric-a-brac fanciers wild with 
envy. For ourselves we confess 
our first thought is an earnest 
ascription of praise to heaven 
that we are not as other men 
in this particular, but are free 
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to walk about our den without 
any disturbing sense of “ details” 
to be remarked, and without the 
daily terror of tumbling over some- 
thing or pulling something down 
which would be as much as our life 
was worth. Not a scrap of un- 
occupied space is visible on his 
walls. The cabinets, the vases, the 
inlaid and carven work, the costly 
tables, the great portfolios, the pic- 
tures, the weapons, and the pipes, 
are past speaking of; china Jurk- 
ing beneath the legs of every piece 
of furniture, china nestling up to 
the ceiling on every possible coign 
of vantage,—and the happy posses- 
sor in the midst looking round upon 
his own gatherings, smiling within 
himself at a hundred recollections 
of how they came together from 
East and West, and North and 
South, You may be sure there is 
no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the lace which edges that table- 
cover, or hangs over that ottoman 
—no taking-in of his “ practised 
eye” with a manufacturer’s imita- 
tions; he is like another Alexander 
who has gone all over the world, 
leaving no region unexplored, and 
never altogether unvictorious wher- 
ever he has passed. Palaces and gar- 
rets have alike rendered up their trea- 
sures to him; and from great ladies 
of ancient race, to old pedlar Jews 
of still more remote genealogy, he 
has traded with everybody high and 
low. To think that here is a man 
who, quite independent of Chaf- 
fers, knows every mark that ever 
was made on every individual kind 
of china worth mentioning! nay, 
that without marks even, knows 
what, he is looking at, be it rarest 
Buen Retiro or old Capo di Monte, 
as well as you and I know the 
willow pattern, which honest old 
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* The Bric-a-brac Hunter ; or, Chapters of China-mania. By Major H. Byng 
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friend has come back into fashion 
with other things, and to its great 
surprise no doubt, if it had de quoi 
to feel surprised, is sometimes hung 
up on elegant walls by way of de- 
coration, instead of serving as of 
old the simple uses of the nursery 
bread and butter! But you may 
be sure there is nothing so lowly as 
the willow pattern, nothing less 
delicate than dainty Sevres and old 
Dresden, and the perfect produc- 
tions of the Buen Retiro workshop 
in Major Hall’s collections—con- 
sidered in which light his domestic 
museum is about as good a correc- 
tive and reproach of the loose 
wsthetics of the ignorant as could 
well be desired. 

Major Hall, however, is not a 
traveller after Bric-a-brac alone, 
but has the legal warrant of a 
rambling profession, which carries 
him to many out-of-the-way places, 
and through all the capitals of 
Europe, which cannot be said to be 
out of the way. A private pursuit 
of this description is everything to 
a professional wanderer, and gives 
flavour and piquancy to travels 
which may sometimes be supposed 
to be tedious enough. Running 
about over Europe at all times and 
seasons, in Madrid one day, in 
Stamboul another, with intervals of 
waiting here and there, affording ex- 
actly the kind of leisure to be thus 
employed, a man could certainly not 
do better than betake himself to 
Bric-a-brac, which, like every other 
study, involves a great deal of learn- 
ing, and enriches the mind with 
much quaint and unusual informa- 
tion of a very interesting kind. For 
your Bric-a-brac hunter must know 
a good deal abont history, and, in a 
way, about art. He must have a 
head for dates, and be acquainted 
with the progress of those delicate 
manufactures in which he is speci- 
ally interested, and even something 


of the processes, too, by which their 
special beauty is attained. If this 
knowledge is perhaps circumscribed 
within the few centuries which have 
given its highest development to 
art, it is yet a great matter. A 
very unusual amount of acquire- 
ment is needed to be able to trace 
any line of thought through two or 
three centuries; and the very fact 
that it is needed implies oppor- 
tunities of culture which many 
more imposing pursuits neither de- 
mand nor acquire. Indeed, for our 
own part, we are free to admit that 
the eros which traces the earth 
through a great many upheavings, 
and professes to find inteuse drama- 
tic interest in the grinding together 
of wild rocks, the developing and 
drying up of pathless oceans, the 
ne of extinct beasts, un- 
lightened by one ray of human in- 
terest, is infinitely less attractive to 
ourselves, though so much grander 
in public estimation, than the milder 
enthusiasm which follows the career 
of an art, and thus learns a great deal 
about the human creature, through 
whom and by whom it threaded its 
way into life, as well as about {the 
designs and the colours, the mate- 
rial and the form, the when and the 
how, of its production, To know 
anything thoroughly, whatever it 
may be, gives a man a wonderful 
advantage over his fellows; and he 
who would know china must under- 
stand a great many things besides 
china on ‘his way to that eminence, 
upon which he sits, instructing us by 
his gracious words and humbling us 
by his suave superiority. Imagine 
him strolling through the streets of a 
big town, which, after we have seen 
its sights, are peavey: nothing but 
weariness to our soul, Berlin, for 
instance, flattest and dreariest of 
cities. Soft! while we yawn under 
the Linden, he has dived into some 
dirgy den in a back street, with all 
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the eagerness of an explorer in his 
fine countenance and speaking eyes, 
from which, perhaps, he emerges 
sparkling and glowing with pleasure, 
while we are vaguely wondering 
whether it is possible to get to bed 
so early without compromising our 
reputation for ever. Bed! our hero 
has something in his hand which 
takes all thought of weariness from 
him. As he unfolds it, the very 
atmosphere around him palpitates 
with pleasure. He sees it already 
in’ imagination placed on a new 
bracket in the place of honour among 
all those dainty riches which fill his 
home, and hears the rustling of the 
wings of all the connoisseurs who, 
having news of it in their distant 
nests, « come sweeping from far and 
near to see it, half weeping over the 
good fortune of the lucky fellow 
whose very occupation is thus throw- 
ing him in the way of continual 
treasures, “It is only a bit of 
crockery,” you say in your ignor- 
ance ; or if you are a Scotsman you 
may, perhaps, indulge in a sharper 
tone of contempt and call the won- 
der a “pig.” But if you listen to 
him while he tells you the history 
of his “pig,” your contempt will 
probably, if you are of an ingenuous 
mind, give way to admiration, and 
you will find perhaps, though you 
pride yourself on knowing some- 
thing, that the picturesque distinct- 
ness of a spécialité is ever so much 
more clear and exact than your 
blundering general information, and 
that your friend’s scrap of crockery 
lights up an age to him with minute 
tapers of illumination fine and deli- 
cate and clear, which throw more 
real light upon history than the big 
blazes of war and dim lamps of 
councils. After which discovery, 
it is to be hoped that you will be 
modest, and look down upon the 
man of china and trinkets no more, 
Amusing developments of char- 
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acter, too, accompany these special 
accumulations of knowledge; and 
a certain’ acquaintance with men, 
and much moral, and sometimes 
even physical courage, are necessary 
to the successful collector, who meets 
very remarkable specimens of hu- 
manity in the course of his re- 
searches, as well as of china, and 
now and then skirts the edge of a 
dangerous adventure. There is quite 
a romantic story in Major Hall’s book 
about the manner in which he ac- 
quired a princely déjediner service 
of most royal Sevres, which he 
afterwards discovered to be a set 
sent by King Louis Philippe to the 
Queen of Spain, and which must, 
we suppose, have been simply stolen 
by the Spanish bravos, whom our 
brave bric-a-braqueur held at bay 
with another curiosity which for- 
tunately happened to be at hand in 
the shape of a sword, till succour 
came. In Bric-a-brac, we presume, 
as in love and in war, to both of 
which pursuits it is somewhat akin, 
everything is permitted; otherwise 
we might have asked, perhaps, 
should not the stolen property have 
been offered to the original pro- 
prietor ‘after this ¢tliscovery was 
made, instead of being transferred 
with other treasure-trove to the 
home-collection? This question is 
no doubt a sign of the vulgarest 
simplicity; and ‘it is not without 
shame that we venture to falter it 
forth. Major Hall himself, how- 
ever, claims no very lofty ideal 
character for his brother connois- 
seurs, so haply he may not be 
offended by this artless suggestion. 
Fastidiousness of honour, or gener- 
osity of disposition, are clearly not 
necessary to their very engrossing 
and diligent pursuit. Here is his 
own account, though, we think, too 
disparaging a one, of his own class 
and kind :— 


“The treasures of the Kensington 
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Museum, and those in Paris, Vienna, 
and elsewhere, which have lately been 
thrown open to the public, are of in- 
finite practical utility. Yet I will 
venture to say that the individuals 
who collected those art-treasures com- 
menced their pleasing labours, in the 
first instance, from the simple desire to 
gratify personal vanity, or with the 
less noble thirst of gain. Say nay 
who will, there is no greater pleasure 
to the collector than that of buying 
cheap and selling dear, éven if money 
be no great object. Indeed I have 
known more than one collector sell his 
whole collection for the mere pleasure 
of recommencing his researches for 
another, or to obtain some precious 
and unique relic, the possession of 
which shall elevate him above all vul- 
gar connoisseurs. Depend upon it, 
the collector is more or less the slave 
of vanity, although he may be also a 
man of taste. My experience tells me 
that there are people who claim as 
their own a rare Venetian glass, a noble 
Wedgewood vase, an exquisite Sevres 
cup, or an elegant Dresden group, or 
any perfect or rare object of art, who 
would like to smash every one else’s 
vase or group, as the Dutch tulip- 
grower would have crushed under his 
feet the rival bulb of a rare and pre- 
cious flower, that it might bloom in no 
other garden but his own.” 


This is but a poor testimonial 
to the power of art; but let us not 
dwell upon the shadow side, which 
is always to be found when looked 
for. On the other hand, there is 
the culture and information we have 
already referred to, and the new 
interest which every such enthu- 
siasm gives to life. For some 
of us an old book-shop makes the 
unloveliest bit of London street 
delightful. In the district [between 
Russell Square and Holborn, we 
remember years ago little narrow, 
old-fashioned paved passages from 
one street to another, which were 
made into little lanes of paradise by 
these treasure-houses of print; and 
the same district, though it is years 
since we have threaded these wind- 
ings, abounds in collections of china 
and curiosities more entrancing still 


to the connoisseur, Thus regarded, 
Bric-a-brac takes the aspect of a 
benevolent angel, or at least of a 
dazzling fairy, whose presence sheds 
a certain radiance even over common 
things. We confess that there are 
occasions in which the special de- 
votion to her has a somewhat laugh- 
able effect. It is funny, for instance, 
to hear ina record of a visit to Dres- 
den not a word about Raphael or 
even Correggio, but a very great deal 
about John Frederick Bdttcher. 
Now, dear reader, perhaps you do 
notgknow, if you are not a china- 
maniac, who John Frederick Bott- 
cher is? Neither did we — till 
Major Hall! enlightened us. He was, 
so far as we can make quite sure, 
the inventor of that charming white 
porcelain which is one of the pret- 
tiest of all the ceramic productions 
of Dresden, and the director of the 
great manufactory at Meissen. We 
are very much obliged to him for 
the white china, which is very cap- 
tivating in its way; but we feel 
that it is somewhat droll to hear so 
much about it in the very presence, 
as it were, of that Virgin*of the 
San Sisto, who. hushes all common 
talk upon one’s lips, when one 
comes near her. The Bric-a-brac 
man, however, chirrups on undis- 
mayed. He has no eyes for that 
glory of supreme art. The little 
magnitude which he loves has con- 
fused his sense of space and dis- 
tance, and destroyed perspective, so 
that the small bulks bigger than 
the great in his eyes. The confu- 
sion seems almost moral as well as 
mental, and leaves us half indignant, 
half iv laughter; but all the same 
Meissen and Bdttcher, whose life 
is one of the many stirring stories 
of inventors, and a great deal of 


obscure but important national 
history is all revealed to the chain- 
maniac, though he does not mind 
Raphael, by the white porcelain ; 







































and it is good, honest information, 
worth having in its way. We do 
uot remember to have ever felt more 
completely crushed than by the 
quiet answer of an art-collector in 
Florence, of somewhat more elevated 
tastes than Major Hall, on some 
question of chronology. ‘I can’t tell 
anything about history,” said this 
lady ; “ but I do know that no painter 
ever employed that particular fold 
in his drapery before the year ‘ 
We forget the date, and we forget 
what the particular fold was, with 
that vagueness which charactises 
the generally well-informed person. 
But see the advantage of the spe- 
cialist! To say that “I know,” 
what an eminence it places the 
speaker on! We but say, “I 
think ;” and when ovr information 
is questioned, falter and hesitate, 
and feel that it is only too likely 
we may be in the wrong after all. 
We fear, however, that we cannot 





go further afield after the Bric-a-brac. 


hunter, amusing as his experiences 
may be. MHe is very frank in 
his copfessions of weakness, even 
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in his special pursuit. ‘ Many and 
many a blunder I have made, and 
sorely have I paid for my — 
ship,” he says, with that humility 
which becomes a man who has, 
however, won his spurs and got 
through his probation: and _ this 
must afford encouragement to those 
very weak brethren who so much 
abound in the present time, and 
whose faltering footsteps probably 
never will reach the steadiness of 
his. But even the mildest dabbling 
in the art shows how much real 
knowledge, memory, and quick per- 
ceptive power that man must pos- 
sess, who would become a real 
connoisseur even in china, Super- | 
ficial acquirement will not do to 
form a collection upon, any more 
than to stand a Civil Service ex- 
amination upon. Therefore let no 
man sneer at Bric-a-brac, Not to 
speak of the associations, the recol- 
lections it calls forth, or the delicate 
shadows of the past which it en- 
shrines, it is respectable both for 
the knowledge it requires, and that 
which it is in its power to bestow. 
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BEE OR 


“Hortoa! Betty is gorgeous! 
Isn’t she? Rather !” 

Rude boy ! 

Will the day ever dawn when 
brothers will be heard to speak as 
befits their humble station? Will 
sisters ever succeed in extracting 
from those chubby lips anything 
approaching to respectful language ? 
Will Beatrix ever prevail with 
Tom ? 

We should say not. 

To begin with, Bee is half-hearted 
about it. When there is no one 
else present, no spectator to see, 
no auditor to hear, she is ready to 
be Bet, Betty, Bee, anything and 
everything the boys choose to call 
her. She assists in their projects, 
overlooks their shortcomings, stands 
in the breach when the schoolroom 
revolts from the drawing-room, and 
is a useful, humble, and _ efficient 
companion. 

But down - stairs the scene 
changes. 

Beatrix expects to be Beatrix. 

She would, when there, fain ex- 
act from Jack, Tom, and Charlie a 
degree of subservience, and likewise 
an amount of reticence, which the 
poor lads do not understand, and 


are not disposed to submit to. She - 


thinks it mean of Charlie to tell 
aloud that she has been galloping 
barebacked on the pony all’ the 
afternoon, and frowns him down 
accordingly ; whereas poor Charlie 
regards it as a feat worthy of men- 
tion, and wonders what his sister 
would be at! 

Or Jack is the delinquent. He 
complains, in no undertones cer- 
tainly, that Betty has forgotten to 
send his macintosh to be dried, 
after wearing it out in the rain. 
He did not mind her taking the 
macintosh, but she ought to have 
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BEATRIX. 


sent it to the kitchen when she 
came in. 

Jack has a generous nature, and 
his complaint is just. It is there- 
fore perfectly incomprehensible to 
him that Bee should crimson up to 
the eyes, as she gracefully lounges 
over her embroidery by Lady Ade- 
Ja’s side, and that she should seize 
the moment when they meet alone 
in the gallery afterwards, to re- 
proach him for his radeness and 
——, 

ad he grudged her the use of 
his coat? Had he not ‘gone with- 
out, himself, and got drenched, and 
never said a word about it? It is 
too bad to find fault with him for 
only wishing to have it dried; she 
knew they were going out in the 
boat after dinner, and that was why 
he cared ; and if she did the same 
thing again, he would just hide the 
macintosh, and that was all about 
it. 

Beatrix cannot make them com- 
prehend. 

‘She has only been emancipated 
from schoolroom bondage a few 
months ago, and it seems to her 
that she has overleapt a great bar- 
rier. 

In her inmost soul she loves her 
old ways as dearly as ever; but she 
regards them in something the same 
light as a smuggler turned coast- 
guardsman may be supposed to view 
his former occupations. 

They go against his conscience, 
but they are dear to his heart. 

To tie flies, manufacture nets, and 
cower over bubbling pots of toffy 
in the back regions, is still delight- 
ful to our little Bee; and she has no - 
intention of foregoing her haunts, 
though the coast-guardsman must 
perforce abjure his. Such doings 
need not be adverted to in polite 
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circles. No one would ever sus- 
pect? this graceful young model of 
fashion, if it were not for these 
boys, these dreadfully candid, super- 
fluously communicative associates 
of hers. 

** Has she no means of keeping 
them quiet ! 

Many a time Miss Graeme sits on 
thorns in her pink embroidered 
muslin and pearls, hearing what 
she dares not confute, and is power- 
less to turn aside. 

Afterwards comes an encounter, 
of course, even while her outraged 
feelings warn her that it is un- 
availing. 

What can she mean? What have 
they done? What a goose she is to 
think of such rubbish ! 

And this happens so often that 
the boys are growing weary of it, 
and Beatrix too. 

They are beginning to experience 
contempt for their sister, and she 
disgust at them. 

How will it end? 

“ Betty is gorgeous ! 
Rather !” 

It is Tom who says it, Tom who 
opens his round eyes and his wide 
mouth, and emits the impassioned 
sentiment. 

They had been having a most de- 
lightful afternoon in their great, 
comfortable, untidy den at the back 
of the house ; and Beatrix, bedaubed 
with paste, and adhered to by many 
a curly shaving, the very heart and 
soul of the proceedings, had betaken 
herself off at the sound of the dress- 
ing-bell, more than half an hour be- 
fore her brothers. 

Five minutes sufficed for their 
toilet. 

With. shining, soapy 
unfastened sleeve-links, 


Isn’t she ? 


faces, and 
they had 


. torn down in the wildest haste at 
the sharp summons of the second 
gong; but Bee had not appeared. 
Dinner is announced, off they all 
file in procession, and as they ‘pass, 
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behold ! the staircase is illuminated 
by a radiant vision, a picture, 

Beatrix, all in white, with silver 
stars that shiver and quiver in the 
lamp-light ; great fuchsia bells hang- 
ing over her fair neck; locket, 
bracelets, sparkling buckles peeping 
out on little white satin slippers,— 
Beatrix takes them all by storm, 
and Tom confesses it. 

Old Sir Charles gives a grunt, 
and passes forward. He had almost 
forgotten who was coming that even- 
ing, but for nobody will he alter his 
own peculiar costume, his ancient, 
quaintly - cut swallow - tail, black 
watered silk waistcoat, and light 
morning trousers, so out of all 
keeping that they nearly break 
Lady Graeme’s heart every time 
that the incongruity strikes her 
afresh, 

For no one will he change the 
huge black satin stock wound twice 
round his high, stiff, slightly frayed- 
out shirt-collar. 

She says he looks a perfect guy ; 
but he Sons not—he looks a very 
dear, kind, clean, funnily - dressed 
old gentleman. 

But Lady Graeme disapproves 
still more of her daughter’s appear- 
ance. 

Rich and sober is her own attire, 
and the two extremes are unsuitable 
in her eyes. 

** Bee, my dear !” 

“ Yes, mamma?” 

“This is too much, dear child. 
A family party, your brother and 
one other gentleman; indeed, you 
look over-dressed, my love.” 

“ You forget Miss Williams, mam- 
ma; we are not quite alone. And 
Arthur is so particular, I thought 
you would be sorry if he com- 
plained.” 

“White satin slippers!” mur- 
murs Lady Graeme, in a low re- 
proachful aside. 

“ Arthur always louks at my shoes 
the first thing. You know, mamma, 
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he used to speak to you about 
them.” 

“There is a medium between 
shabbiness and smartness, Bee, 
Your untidiness at one time~ used 
to annoy me very much, but I had 
rather see even that than this ex- 
cess of attention to dress. Those 
slippers are only fit for a ball; 
at least, for myself, I never wear 
white ones at a dinner-party. Of 
course under white dresses it is 
different——” 

“That was exactly what [ thought, 
mamma, Even my bronze ones did 
not look nice under this dress,” 

“ But why wear the dress at ali, 
my dear? You have plenty of 
others, and your brother will thik 
we have a house full of people. The 
best thing you can do is to change 
it after dinner.” 

Bee thinks otherwise. 

She was prepared for something 
of this sort, and perhaps could have 
been down a liftle sooner, had she 
not thought it expedient to slip into 
the dining-room behind the others, 
They caught her a moment too soon. 

She has quite made up her mind 
to wear the silver grenadine this 
evening. 

Not without a qualm, it is true, 
a tremulous shaking of the resolu- 
tion ere it settled down; but once 
fixed, such vibrations only serve to 
render the resolve more steady. 

Our pretty Beatrix is, you see, a 
very young lady. 

Trifles, questions which will ap- 
pear to her of minute importance 
by-and-by, now loom before her 
fancy, mighty as giants. 

Of the world she had seen next 
to nothing. 

A presentation, a few weeks’ un- 
certain and limited gaieties, for 
which Lady Graeme took her to a 
London hotel, and which neither of 
them enjoyed in the least; this, 
with a round of visits at country- 
houses in August and September, 
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including the northern meeting, are 
all that Bee could point to, if she 
came to confession about that “ sea- 
son,” and those “house parties,” 
to which she so glibly alludes in 
conversation. 

She makes the most of it, poor 
child ! 

She skims over the surface of her 
small experience so lightly, and 
prates in the ee jargon 
of Belgravia so cleverly, that good 
Lady Graeme does not half like it, 
and wonders whether, after all, she’ 
was right in undertaking that’ ex- 
pedition, which cost her such in- 
finite trouble with Sir. Charles, and 
for which the poor baronet had to 
pay so heavily. 

She had felt it at the time to be 
her duty. 

Even now she does not see what 
else she could have done. The 
children must have their day. All 
the other girlies of her acquaintance 
are either going through the same | 
or have been so, and why not her 
Beatrix ? , 

Here is Bee shut up for the win- 
ter in an old Scotch country-house, 
where she will see nobody, and be 
seen by nobody, until perhaps the 
New Club Ball may stir up Sir 
Charles to think he would enjoy 
meeting his old cronies once more ; 
and they may spend a week or so 
in the rush of engagements which 
cluster round that important event 
in Auld Reekie, and that is all. 

Is it fair to her young daughter 
on the threshold of life ? 

For ‘herself, the gentle dame is 
quite content; her winter months 
are never dull, but she looks at 
Beatrix. 

Yes; she is sure, quite sure, that 
she could have done nothing else ; 
and still 

Why should Bee be so different 
when she stays out to what she is 
at home? 

Why should all these little airs 
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and graces be packed up in her tra- 
yelling trunk to go with her, as regu- 
larly as are her dresses? and why 
should there be such a stock of 
them both ! 

A morning and evening garment 
fur every day of the visit, no mat- 
ter to whom, or for how long; such 
a fuss about her flowers and her 
ribbons, her hats to match, her 
gloves to contrast; and such atten- 
tions exacted from the maid, who 
rarely fastens a button for her at 
other times ! 

And when in the drawing-room, 
there is creeping over her a some- 
thing—it is too vague to define, but 
it is not real, it is not inborn—an 
engrafted taint of artificiality, that 
just takes the edge off little Bee’s 
attractiveness. 

Even with the Malcolms, whom 
she has known so long, and the 
Cathcarts, who are the = eo and 
quietest of country folks, even before 
them, the small display goes on; 
ang her mother hears the soft voice 
take a peculiar note, and marks cer- 
tain turns of phrases, inflations of 
facts, suppressions, newly-acquired 
accentuations—in truth, a host of 
petty distortions, which seem even 
too trivial to think of,. but which 
nevertheless cause her to twist her 
conscience inside-out to see if she 
can be to blame in any way for it 
all. 

Of course, whenever there is com- 
pany at their own old castle, it is 
the same; but for the last month 
visitors there have been rare. 

With the exception of poor Miss 
Williams’s annual visitation, indeed, 
they have been quite alone. 

Betty has superseded Beatrix al- 
together in the boys’ - ; and Betty 
has been as merry and pleasant and 
delightful a little household spirit 
as mother’s heart could wish to see. 

She walks and rides with her 
father, practises diligently every fore- 
noon, and sings to them her sweet 
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simple songs in the evenings; pro- 
duces rough sketches of the Novem- 
ber sunsets, wonders of art in the 
family estimation ; and, above all, is 
great in the boating, the sea-fishing, 
the oyster-gathering, during those 
famous low tides which only come 
in the late autumn. 

Macky, the old nurse, remonstrates 
against the last-named amusement 
—remonstrates, at least, against 
Miss Bee’s being called before seven 
o’clock, and wandering so far and 
wide in her quest. 

The oysters! Oh ay, she is glad 
to get the oysters, but they might 
be had nearer land; her mamma 
little thinks how far she goes; the 
water will be upon her some day ; 
the mornings are getting too cold, 
she will catch (expressive phrase !) 
her death. 

Betty turns a deaf ear, and the 
old woman’s maunderings go for 
nothing. 

Now they are preparing for the 
Christmas party, and already there 
is a change. 

“Why in the world could Arthur 
not have waited till next week, 
when those other people are coming, 
instead of rushing down upon us in 
this way, and bringing that Captain 
Blurt, Bluff, Blount, or whatever 
his name is, with him ?” 

Sir Charles does not like being 
put out of his way, and telegraphic 
messages are not at all in his line; 
but the sore which chafes him most 
is, that Arthur demands what he is 
uncertain of being able to comply 
with, and yet would ill like to 
refuse—a roe drive for himself and 
his friend the very day after their 
arrival. 

“ Coming on Monday night with 
Blount. Not till late. Have a 
hunt for Tuesday.” 

So ran the telegram, and certainly 
it was a cool one. 

They knew who Captain Blount 
was, had heard of him as one of 
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Arthur’s brother officers, but not a 
word of his coming to Castle Graeme 
till that morning. 

One thing was good—they were 
not to arrive till late; and Lady 
Graeme breathed a sigh of relief as 
she read the words. Her‘ house- 
keeping difficulties are great at this 
time of year, and pctato-soup and 
Loch Fyne herrings would not 
commend themselves to the young 
Yuardsman as first courses, when 
his friend is there. 

When [alone, Arthur can make 
very short work of the soup, and 
will come back for herrings a second 
and a third time; but that is quite 


~ another thing. 


Every one knows, down to the 
lowest scullery-maid, that when the 
Captain, as he has been fondly styled 
since the day he held his commission, 
brings home a guest, they must look 
to their steel. 

Nothing escapes his eye. Little 
omissions and economies which are 
winked at by the kind old laird and 
his gentle dame, had better not be 
tried before the rampant young 
autocrat, who is the real master 
of the house while he is in it; 
and Duncan shakes his head with 
twinkling humorous eyes, as he un- 
fastens the second silver chest, and 
Macky bustles up again and again 
to her linen press and her store- 
room, thinking, with fond, proud 
hearts, how they will catch it if 
everything is not quite to my lord’s 
mind. 

As for Bee, the telegram put her 
quite in a jflutter. There were 
flowers to be got, few as there are 
in the greenhouse at present ; rooms 
to be arranged ; above all, oysters to 
be brought in from her own reserve 
bed on the shore, 

Who that had seen Betty Graeme 
when the tide was out that morn- 
ing, tucking up her ‘short skirts, 
putting aside the slippery tangle, 
and kneeling on the rocks, while 


with grave and anxious care she 
selected her oysters; who that had 
watched her afterwards bearing 
them, breathless and dripping, home- 
ward—displayirg her freight with 
honest pride at the window where 
her father sat—doing it all for her- 
self because the boys were out,*and 
doing it as well or better than any 
of them could,—would have dreamt 
that this dainty apparition at the 
evening dioner-table could be one 
and the sarne creature ? 

No harm, either, in the trans- 
formation, if only Beatrix will still 
be Betty at heart. 

“If only,” thinks Lady Graeme, 
“ Arthur will not begin putting h's 
foolish notions into her head, and 
if only Captain Blount will let her 
alone !” Captain Blount does let 
her alone, unexpectedly, unaccount- 
ably in the mother’s eyes. 

He has come down to shoot roes 
and wild-luck, and does not in the 
least heed Arthur’s fears that he: 
will find the old place dull, nor his 
insinuations that his sister would 
have had some girls down to mect 
them if sbe had known. 

Arthur means to be questioned! 
about the sister.- 

He weuld have described her as. 
just out, and awfully run after, 
which he would have declared was 
the greatest nuisance, as he was: 
expected. to tool her about every- 
where— with whatever else he sup- 
poses lixely to enhance her conse-. 
quence. : 

But |iis friend does not give him 
the chance. 

He has never met Miss Graeme,, 
and does not in the least care 
whether she has girls to meet them 
or not; nor indeed, to tel? the truth,. 
is he so passionately attached to 
Arthur as to be very deeply in- 
terested in his people at all: but he: 
does like wild-duck shooting, and. 
he fancies very much the idea of a: 
roe-drive. 































































Sir Charles, however, he is taken 
with, in spite of himself. In spite 
of the black watered silk waistcoat 
and morning trousers tvo. 

Harry is a sportsman, and he can 
reverence a veteran in the craft. 

All alive and interested now, 
a'though lie had slept peacefully 
in his big arm-chair till the very 
moment of their arrival, the laird 
finds a ready listener in his son’s 
friend. 

That message from the keeper 
restored his equanimity ; the hunt 
has been satisfactorily arranged, 
and his cares are at rest. 

A ceaseless hum proceeds from 
the big chair. Beatrix wonders 
what they can find to say more, 
when over and over the same well- 
known names — Henry, Purdie, 
Westley Richards—recur in the con- 
versation. 

“I could tell you a curious 
thing, Captain Blount” A 
quarter of’ an hour passes, 

“I remember something " like 
that, Sir Charles.” Another quarter 
of an hour. 

Ten o’clock, the servants come 
in to prayers, and the evening is 
cover, 

Beatrix: sweeps past the stranger 
‘with a stately little bend; he starts 
up and shakes hands, looks round 
.to see how many more are coming, 
politely stands while every one is 
scuffling bout, and, as they leave the 
room, sinks into his chair again, with 
“ My unvle had a deer forest 
and Bee laughs outright behind the 
oor. 

What a man ! 

On Arthur, howeyer, his sister’s 
careful toilet has not been thrown 
awa 

e quite approves—he was proud 
to aoe her—she has made him 
capital tea; and he and his friend 
have had a warm reception. 

All is as it should be; and ac- 
cordingly our young man’s brow is 
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smooth: he patronises his mother 
and pets his sister, good-humouredly 
regards the boys, who hang on his 
lips, and gaze into his face; and 
Lady Graeme’s heart lightens—she 
really feels the joy of having her 
first-born by her side; her hus- 
band’s animation exhilarates her 
spirits, and Captain Blount is view- 
ed through rose-coloured spectacles, 

Sheep’s-head for breakfast ! 

Arthur makes the best of it; sup- 
poses, aloud, that it is there out of 
compliment to his tastes; and puts 
nearly the half on his own plate. 

As he passes to bis chair from the 
side-table, he says to Blount, “ You 
never saw this before !” and jocosély 
holds out the plate. 

Honest Blount answers simply, 
“Thank you,” and stretches torth 
his hand to take it. 

Arthur stops short. “ It is sheep’s- 
head, Harry. You don’t know what 
sheep’s-head is.” 

“Tam very fond of it—thanks.” 

Taken aback, Arthur goes to the 
sideboard for more, and finds that 
Jack, Tom, and Charlie have swept 
off the remainder among them. 

This is too bad. 

He loves sheep’s-head, and is 
ashamed of it; and here he has to 
put up with the shame without the 
sheep’s-head ! 

“Mamma, why don’t we have 
breakfasts like everybody else ? 
There is nothing but fish here— 
no omelets, nor curry, nor any- 
thing!” cries {he young man, mag- 
nificently. 

Lady Graeme looks down her 
plentiful board, 

Eggs, scones, rolls, hot cakes, 
jams, marmalade, toast, bread-and- 
butter, in abiindance—on the side- 
board cold meats, fish, and game; 
what would the boy have? 

She knows better than to argue 
with him, however: Arthur in this 
spirit is best let alone-—the loss of 
his sheep’s-head has ruffled his 
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equanimity, and the pleasant mood 
of the previous evening is gone. 

‘‘ Miserable tea !” he mutters, 

To this also she turns a deaf 
are. 

“ Bee, why don’t you look after 
things? I hate to bring any one 
here when everything is at sixes 
and sevens. Look at that spoon! 
Duncan doesn’t keep the silver fit 
to be seen! You let everything go 
down when I am not here: every 
one does just as they please; and 
papa and mamma never say a 
word.” 

“Do be quiet, Arthur; Captain 
Blount will hear you.” 

“T told vou I was going to bring 
him, and How was there no 
hot water in the bath-room this 
morning ?” he breaks off abruptly. 

“T don’t know. Howshould I?” 
retorts Beatrix, with dignity. 

“That’s it. You don’t know. 
Nobody ever does know about any- 
thing in this house. I suppose 
Macky won’t know, either. Blount 
will think us the queerest lot. That 
he could not even get a hot bath !” 

“ Oh, I suppose it was that pipe ; 
I heard Macky talking about it, 
Arthur. The man has not come 
yet, and she wasso put out; she 
said you would scold her. Don’t 
say anything—it will be put right 
this week.” 





“Which means next week, or 


next month. As if she could not 
have got it done before now. It is 
always the. way. Why was the man 
not had over yesterday ?” 

“T really do not know. How 
can you be so disagreeable ?” cries 
poor Bee, her patience on the wane, 
“Speak about it yourself. How can 
I know about pipes and things ?”, 

“ Mamma ought to look after it,” 
the rumbling undertone goes on. 
“Mamma never makes Macky do 
anything now. Do, for any sake, let 
us have a decent luncheon! hotch- 
pot, and proper things. Blount is 


accustomed to having everything in 
the best style.” 

She dutifully acquiesces, and 
hopes he has now run himself out. 

ut no. 

She is by no means so sinart as 
on the evening before, and in. this 
he finds a fresh grievance. 

“That gown of yours is too light 
for this time of year. Velvsteen is 
the thing, Why don’t you have 
velveteen ?” 

“T have not got my winter things 


yet.” 


“ And when do you mean to get 
them, pray ?” 

“Oh, by-and-by I sball send 
for some. It is so difficult down 
here, and after Christmas we shall 
have nobody.” 

“ And you mean to wear that all 
the winter ?” 

“No, of course—I told you I 
thought it would do for just now 
the weather is still so fine—you 
know it never is very cold here ; 
and mamma thinks we shall go in 
to Edinburgh in February. I was 
waiting till then.” 

“Do go to a decent dressmaker, 
then. That woman of mamma’ 
can’t make anything fit to be seen. 
You should have scen those girls at 
the Duke's ; they had on the jolliest 
gowns every day.” 

“They were able to sfford them, 
I daresay.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense! A 
good gown is just as cheap to make 
up as a bad one iH 

“But a good dressmaker is not 
as cheap to goto as paving them 
made up at home.” 

“They never turn you out the 
same.” 

“TI know they don't.” She is 
too generous to tell him how she 
smarts under this knowledge—nay, 
more, how she had almost written 
that order to Madame Vallotin, . 
when her father’s complaints of his 
extravagance made her stop. 
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Accordingly Arthur feels he has 
the best of it, and proceeds to de- 
liver a homily to the purpose that 
economy consists in h:ving the best 
of everything-things that last, you 
know, and always nok well, and 
you are never ashamed of them, even 
if they get a little bit old-fashioned. 

All very weli, bat when the 
young man of the fa nily is of this 
opinion, it happens not unfrequently 
that he puts it out of the power of 
the other members ti) act in accord- 
ance with it. 


Bee would not hint this to Arthur 


for the world, but ia her heart she 
rebels. 

As for him, he is already in a 
better humour. 

“You should Lave seen those 
girls at the Duki’s,” he repeats. 
“Some of them were awfully nice.” 

“Oh, tell me bout your visit 
there ; you never wrote a word to 
us, and I wanted +o much to hear. 
Now begin; who were there ?” cries 
Bee, brightening 1p. 

So he begins—sie is all attention ; 
he is mollified, soothed: she ques- 
tions, he rejoins ‘vith complacency, 
aud by the time that breakfast is 
over, the sky is quite serene. 

But one pair cf loving eyés have 
cast more than one anxious glance 
towards her full-fledged nestlings, 
and a simple wile has been devised 
whereby Arthur and Bee may not 
be too often undisturbed in each 
other’s company. 

“My poor lwoy, he means no 
harm; but they are both so young, 
and she is sg easily led. I had far 
rather see her romping with Jack 
and Charlie, as she did a year ago, 
than drinking in Arthur’s foolish 
notions, and trying to be like the 
giddy girls he tells her about.” 

Bee has already begun to resume 
something of the Beatrix manner. 

Arthur has been relating to her 


‘his adventures with one young lady 


in a dogcart, nd showing the purse 
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another bas worked for him, while 
he declares he must not forget the 
gloves he owes to a third; each of 
the three is declared to be “awfully 
jolly and friendly,” and she is given 
to understand that this is quite the 
approved thing. 

So, by way of being friendly, she 
is writing at the davenport when 
the young men come in, and looks 
up with a little simper, wondering 
why they are not yet gone? What 
can they mean by dawdling about 
in that way the whole morning ; the 
day is half over! 

This to Arthur—at Blount. 

Harry replies in good faith. 
“The beaters are only assembling 
now, Miss Graeme; we are not to 
start for a quarter of an hour. Are 
you coming to see us off ?” 

Miss Graeme laughs at the idea, 
but her more sophisticated brother 
approves. 

“ Come along, Bee ; you can come 
to the top wood, at all events, and 
Jack will bring you home.” 

Jack.—“ Catch me !” 

“ Well, she can stay with me, 
then, and I'll look after her—can’t 
she, mamma?” says the young 
sovereign, graciously. Unless in 
avery bad temper, Arthur always 
extends his benign protection to hi 
sister. 

But will she be with him all the 
time? Is it not too far to walk? 
Bee is sure she is able for it? 
Thick boots? Galoshes? 

Satisfied on thesg points, Lady 
Graeme has no objection; Arthur 
will be taken up with the sport, 
and she sees in Betty’s dancing 
eyes her great desire. 

A roe-hunt is nothing new to her, 
it is true, but she is too much an 
out-of-doors creature not to delight 
in the walk, and the sport, and the 
fun and excitement generally. 

If only Captain Blount had not 
been going. His being there is a 
check upon them all, However, she 
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will keep out of his way; and he 
cannot think her accompanying 
them very odd, or Arthur would 
not have proposed it. 

Besides (Betty, not Beatrix, 
speaking), she does not care whai 
he thinks ! 

Gladly she leaves her notes un- 
written, tumbles them into the 
drawer, and in her glee at escaping 
runs headlong against Harry, who 
is standing outside the door, staring, 
with one eye shut, down the muzzle 
of his gun. 

Bee, in running against the gun, 
knocks it from the eye, and it 
scrapes his cheek. 

“I beg your pardon; I am so 
sorry !” cries she, joyously, and flies 
up-stairs. 

Harry Blount looks after her, for 
just half a minute, then he rubs his 
cheek, and stares down the gun- 
muzzle again. 

Outside the beaters are gathering 
fast. 

Duncan’s wizened visage peers 
out of the hall-door, -and hails 
M’Killop, the long-bodied _police- 
man, who proposes to keep the boys 
in order, and has tried it in vain, 
at every hunt in the Castle Graeme 
drives, for the last ten or fifteen 

ears, 

The boys will not be kept in 
order; but M’Killop enjoys the 
sport as much as any one of* them, 
and the dinner after it too. 

“M’Killop, will ye tak’ ony- 
thing ?” 

“Thank ye, Duncan; no’ the 
noo. Are they ready yet?” 

‘They'll be ready soon enough. 
Sir Charles is gone ben, and he’s 
aye to his time.” 

“Ts that fat George o’ yours to 
gang wi’ us, Duncan {” 

“He'll no’ gang far, ye needna 
fear.” 

“Has he been on the hill, ever?” 

“ No’ he.” 

“* We'll gie him a taste o’t, then. 


What stryngers hae ye in the honse 
the day ?” 

“ An Englisher wi’ the Captain, 
that’s a’.” 

“ Nane o’ the Striyen set?” in a 
disappointed tone. ~, 

“ Nane but oorsels the day.” 

M’Killop administers chastise- 
ment to an explosive boy, and 
touches his cap to my lady at the 
window. 

A voice from behind, and Arthur 
appears. “How are you, M’Killop? 
Are these all you have got for us 
to-day ?” says he, grandly. 

“Deed, an’ I thocht we had done 
pretty weel, Captain. There’s five- 
and-thairty here, and yonder’s « 
wheen mair on the road.” 

“Aw, yes. Not so bad, after 
all, We have usually a great many 
more,” observes Arthur to his 
friend; “but these will do the 
work, and that is all we want.” 

“ A’ we want, indeed!” mutters 
the policeman, indignantly; ‘an’ 
me getting them thegither the haill 
o’ yesterday! Sir Charles kens 
better.” 

Sir Charles comes out beaming 
all over. 

“Hey, M’Killop! You have a 
fine: set. of lads here to-day. A 
splendid array, eh, Arthur? You 
see we can get up a hunt as well as 
ever, though you did give.us such 
short notice. It was too bad of 
the Captain, was it not, M’Killop ?” 

M’Killop grins, pacified and self- 
conscious; while Arthur talks to 
Blount as loudly as he can; and 
Beatrix, feeling a little ashamed 
of her. brother, tries also to cover 
his confusion. ; 

Then follows a rush from behind, 
Jack, Tom, and Charlie, exuberant, 
ecstatic, perfectly uncontrollable in 
their rejoicings. 

“I say, papa, look at George. 
George is going! He! he! he!” 

No one can help looking at 
George, of course. Duncan openly 
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sniggers ; M’Killop turns aside ; and 
Blount, Arthur, and Beatrix on the 
door-steps glance at each other. 

Six-foot high George, the most 
solemn of footmen, is there, his fat 
white face surmounted by a fancy 
cap ; his borrowed attire, if not unfit, 
at least unfitting, from top to toe ; 
his hand grasping as grievous a 
crab-tree cudgel as ever did that of 
Giant Despair. 

“ George! you can’t walk!” Sir 
Charles blurts out. 

“T can try, Sir Charles.” George 


. in no wise disconcerted. 


ery 





“Why, man ” begins his 
master, and bursts out a-laughing. 

Then the whole of the boys set 
up a roar. 

George reddens, half inclined to 


* “ Never mind, then ; come along !” 
cries the old gentleman, recovering ; 
“and if you do walk, those legs 
of yours belie you. Now then, 
M’Killop. At the old place. Lead 
off !” 

Off they march, scramble, run, 
and scuffle. 

The gravel and the velvet turf in 
front is sadly cut up and trampled 
upon, but the laird’s eye is bright 
and joyous. Lady Graeme, with 
Miss Williams—the poor, dull, un- 
interesting Miss Williams — with 
whom fate obliges her to pass this 
day in company, is standing at the 
window, and they salute her gaily 
as they pass. 

What a morning it is! 

Brightly sparkles the frost upon 
the fir-trees, as it drips beneath the 
influence of the noonday sun. The 
sea is at its lowest, calm as glass, 
blue as the heavens above it, here 
and there twinkling in diamond 
points of light, anon covered from 
shore to shore with those long 
streaks that tell where the herring 
lie beneath. 

All along the wet sands the 
gulls, curlews, and herons are feed- 
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ing. A flock of ducks is sailing in 
and out among the rocks and head- 
lands of the bay. 

One solitary bird, large and 
white, hovers overhead in the blue 
picture-frame. Patiently it waits 
awhile, circles round, regains the 
former point, then flashes from its 
height, with a sharp report strikes 
the water—and the solan goose has 
seized its prey. ; 

“Look, Captain Blount; you 
won’t see a sight like that south of 
the Tweed! That fellow is come 
all the way from Ailsa to fish these 
waters. See, see, up he goes!” 
cries the old sportsman, standing 
stock-still. “Up, up, up! now he 
has found his place again, and a 
bonnie fish in his maw, I'll warrant 
him! Did you hear the noise he 
made? Did you hear that clap ?” 

“Was that report from the bird ?” 
cries Blount. “I thought it was a 
shot from the opposite shore.” 

“Ay, it was the bird. They 
seldom come as far as this till about 
this season of the year. Then you 
may see one by himself pretty fre- 
quently, sometimes two, not often 
more at a time.” 

They are walking on again, up 
through the narrow wood-paths, Sir 
Charles pointing hither and thither 
as he pours out tales of exploits 

ast ; and faster and faster he and 
loun® hurry along, till Bee and her 
brother are left far behind. 

When they reach the trysting-place 
every one is waiting. Confusion, 
talking, loitering ensues, but at last 
the main body start ; a few efficient 
hands being told off to the 

Arthur and his sister depart for 
their station, and Captain Blount 
is marched off to his, under escort. 

Arthur’s pass is not far from the 
cottage, and is soon reached. He 
smokes, she walks up and down, 
and an hour goes by. 

Occasionally wild whoops break 
out at different points, and the pro- 
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longed cry of the beaters is heard, 
now far in the distance, now start- 
lingly close at hand, but nothing 
presents itself. 

Bee feels it slightly monotonous, 
but does not like to say so, and 
another hour is gone. 

“Two o'clock,” says Arthur. 
“ What in all the world f 

Bang ! a single report. 

“That was Blount! That shot 
did execution! They will be here 
next!” cries Arthur, all excite- 





- ment. “Keep quiet, Bee, aud 


don’t you stir. Come in behind this 
tree. Ah, that little wretch, Char- 
lie! what is he setting up his pipe 
for? Be quiet, you impertinent little 
ape!” snarls his brother, between 
his teeth. 

Charlie ‘continues to yell, yell, 
yell; Arthur is getting furious; sud- 
denly comes a soft rustling, a gentle 
pit-pat on the mossy path: he puts 
out his hand and touches Beatrix. 
She has seen it already, the timid 
creature, all confused, trembling, 
and suspicious, creeping along the 
quiet opening which may prove a 
shelter from agony and death. 

Ha! what is that? Something 
unusual, something dangerous? A 
piece of red among the green, a 
sparkle among the brackens. 

Dare she venture on? One slen- 
der limb is extended, the graceful 
head is thrown upwards, the scared 
eyeballs search the prospect. 

The ambuscade cowers motion- 
less, Arthur’s finger on the trigger ; 
there comes a shout -from above, 
and the doe bounds forward to her 
fate. 

That shot needed not much of 
the sportsman’s skill. Within ten 
yards of Beatrix she lies mortally 
wounded, the poor palpitating sides 
heave more and more faintly, the 
mouth opens and shuts in spasms 
of agony. 

Bee cannot look, nor speak, nor 
move. 


“T'll soon settle you, my friend !” 
cries the happy hunter, taking out 
his knife. 

“Oh, Arthur, don’t !” 

“ What? you needn’t look. It’s 
all right. Put the poor animal out 
of its pain.” 

“Oh, do let it alone! Jet it die in 

eace,” 

A sceptical laugh as he steps for- 
ward ; she puts her hands before her 
eyes, and rushes into the wood. 

“« Where is your sister ?” 

It is Blount who has come up, 
joyously excited. “ Mine is a buck, 
and the sweetest little head you 
ever saw! If Sir Charles will give 
it me, I mean to have it stuffed.” 

“A buck, is it? I heard you. I 
thought you were going to have all 
the luck. When it wasn’t a right 
and left, I thought they must have 
moved off, and that it was that little 
fool Charlie who had done it ! ‘ But 
the crittur knew better,” says he, 
in high good-humour. 

“But where is your sister ?” 

“She has made off, I do believe. 
She would not stay to see the coup 
de grace. Well, if the governor does 
bis part, we shall have done a 
pretty good morning’s work. Were 
the beaters near you?” 

“Only once—that fat footman 
of yours holding out nobly: and 
oh ! you should hear him eall; the . 
slow pomposity with which he gives 
it forth, and his strut, strut, strut 
along—but no notion of giving in. 
He can’t be a bad fellow.” 

“George? Oh, by no means, 
but I should have thought too much 
of a swell for this work. Now for 
luncheon—it is at the keeper's; 
and we have earned it, Harry, and 
no mistake.” 

“ But where is your sister ?” 

“ Oh, she will turn up; she’s all 
right.” (Bother these girls! what a 
nuisance they are!) “Come along.’ 

“She can’t go walking about 
woods, you know, with all these 
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guns about, and in that brown dress, 
too. We must find her.” 

“You look, then. I must go on 
and see that all is ready. Just 
wait a minute here, and she is sure 
to make her appearance.” 

“Can I miss the way ?” 

“Oh dear do. Besides, she 
knows it; but you had better come 
with me. Stop, Till call. Bee! 
holloa !”’. 

“T am here,” comes a low voice 
from the fern, not very far off. 

“ And what did you give us such 
a fright for, then? Here were we 
just going off to hunt for you; at 
least Harry was. Come out here, 
you goose! we are going in to 
uncheon.” 


“TIs— is the creature dead, 
Arthur ?” 

“Dead? Ages ago. Come out, 
I say.” 


She has been crouching on the 
wet ground behind a mossy rock, 
and comes forward with slow steps 
and a curiously white face. 

“Well,” exclaims her brother, 
“JT did not think you had been 
such a silly! You have been at a 
hunt often enough before.” 

“T never saw one killed, and I 
never will come out again!” cried 

r Beatrix. 

Harry Blount is looking at her, 
and suddenly he seizes her arm, 
and exclaims, “Take care, Miss 
Graeme!” But he is too late; the 
colour has all left Bee’s face, and 
she has sunk down sick and faint 
on the pathway. 

What is to be done? 

Arthur whistles in his consterna- 
tion, Blount lifts her in his arms, 
and the two regard each other with 
a gaze of mute and helpless appeal. 

Arthur has brandy, but no water 
— it is whisky, by the way, as he is 
obliged to confess; but do they 
dare to give her this? If she were 
to choke! Neither of them knows 
what might happen, and Arthur 
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looks at the bottle, and shakes it, 
and thinks he would like a mouth- 
ful himself, but puts it back in 
his pocket again. 

“Till tell you what, Harry. I'll 
run for the keeper’s wife, You 
hold her there, and I shan’t be gone 
a minute!” 

Off he scampers, thankful to be 
free; while poor Blount, awkward 
and wretched, is left with his help- 
less burden. 

“She is very pretty,” he thinks. 
“Poor girl! What a shame it was - 
to bring her, and how happy and 
jolly she was about coming! It 
was the sight of the blood, I know, 
just when she was tired and famish- 
ing. Now, who is to take her 
home? Not L I must have one 
try in the next pass, Oh, she is 
coming round, is she ?” 

Yes; she opens her eyes, draws 
a breath, and puts her hand to her 
forehead, from which Harry has 
removed the hat. 

Suddenly he twirls her round 
with velocity, putting himself be- 
tween her eyes and the sad sight 
that had unnerved her before, and 
with the motion the maiden begins 
to feel something strange in her 
position. 

Her senses return, and she’ rises 
to her feet. 

How thankful Blount is to hear 
footsteps coming! for Arthur has 
met Sir Charles, and the boys and 
keepers, all on their way to the 
cottage. 

The doe is: speedily removed; and 
Beatrix, whom her brothers regard 
with awe, is comforted and exhorted 
by her father. 

“A sportsman’s daughter, and 
can’t stand a shot, Bee! Who 
would have believed it of you? 
What will mamma say? We must 
get you home somehow, as soon as 
we have had something to eat, 
One of the boys must go back with 
you.’ 
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But when the time comes, Bee 
declares that she will go alone. 

In the dead silence and down- 
cast eyes with which her father’s 
proposition was received, she read 
the blow he was inflicting. 

She is quite able to walk, she 
knows the way, and she will be as 
safe in keeping to the track as if 
in their own grounds. 

“T really think she may. What 
do you say, Arthur? Everybody is 
out on the hill with us, and we are 
all up above. That is to say, if 
you are sure you won’t be fright- 
ened or anything, Betty; and 
mind you keep to the track, 
Don’t let mamma put the blame 
on me if any harm comes to you. 
It is your own fault if anything 
happens,” 

“ Let me see Miss Graeme home.” 

Every one stares at Harry, Miss 
Graeme herself included. Every 
one laughs at the idea. It is his 
hunt. :He is the stranger, the 
guest, the whole thing has been got 
up for him, and in his heart Harry 
knows himself that he ought not 
to be the one. 

But what is to be done ? 

Arthur will not offer, and the 
boys each think the other should 
go. Kind Sir Charles looks weakly 
at his offspring, sympathising, and 
sorely perplexed. She éannot walk 
with a keeper, and altogether the 
poor ehild is made to feel that she 
is terribly in the way. 

Harry cannot stand it. ; 

After all, sir, I have really had 
enough. I shall be’ better up to 
it another day; but standing so 
long is apt to give one the cramp. 
Let me be the escort.” 

Of course, if he puts it upon that, 
there is nothing more to be said. 

Arthur tries to look as if he 
thought it quite the right thing, 
and the boys breathe a sigh of relief 
as the two brown figures disappear 
down the track, 
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“ T am so sorry to take you home» 
Captain Blount. I am so ashamed. 
One of the boys might——” and 
poor Beatrix tries to gulp down her 
mortification, but cannot finish the 
sentence. 

It is evident that she has not 
been taken in by his flimsy attempt 
at fiction. 

Harry regards her kindly, laughs 
it off, and begins to talk of other 
things, 

Bee is most anxious to be com- 
panionable ; she will do all she can 
to compensate to him for the loss of 
his afternoon’s sport; she points 
out the beauties of the walk, has 
tales to tell of childish exploits, 
curiosities to point out; and to all 
he says in reply, she listens with 
the most flattering and submissive 
attention. 

The walk will soon be over, but 
there is one more stone dyke in the 
way. 
“Tt is rather a worse one than 
usual,” says Blount, shaking the 
stones, that totter when he touches 
them ; “they are lying loose along 
the top, without an attempt at being 
fixed. We must try to find a better 
place lower down.” 

“Tt will be just as bad there— 
rather worse, in fact; it only goes 
down to the burn. I think,” says 
Bee, modestly, “you have not fired 
off your second barrel, Captain 
Blount ; would you put the gun over 
first ?” 

He laughs. “That is the ad- 
vantage of a breech-loader, Look 
here, Miss Graeme ; satisfy yourself 
that both muzzles are empty. 
we turn it down so, take out the 
cartridge, and. combine safety with 
economy. The cartridge will do 

in.” 

She murmurs something about 
having always heard. her father 
fire off his gun as he approached 
the house, and feels that she has 
been officious ; but he reassures her 
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“Sir Charles sticks to the old 
muzzle - loader. You were quite 
right, indeed. Half the gun-acci- 
dents take place through scram- 
bling over a fence with a loaded 
gun. The twigs catch, or some- 
thing.” 

He is helping her over, and a 
shower of stones topples after them. 

“ You seem to have a superfluity 
of these walls about here ?” 

“Charlie and [ had to get over 
seventeen the other day.” 

“Seventeen! Where had you 
been ?” . 

“ He was fishing all along there, 
and I went with him, as I wanted 
to visit a blind man who lives at 
the back of that hill. It is too 
far to go by the road, at least to 
walk, and we had a delightful ex- 
pedition.” 

“Ton’t you fish ?” 

“Oh yes, but not these pools; I 
can’t get at them. I fish a burn 
nearer home.” 

Blount draws her on, and the un- 
suspecting creature lays bare before 
him all the tenor of her simple life. 
They go laughing and chatting 
along, and by the time they reach 
the hall-door they have become 
quite friends, 

Lady Graeme, just come in from 
her drive, wonders much to hear 
Bee’s voice underneath the win- 
dows, and Bee’s merry laugh as the 
door opens. 

What can have brought them all 
home at this time of day? 

No accident, of course, or Bee 
would not be laughing; ,but it is 
odd. 

Still more does she wonder when 
Harry Blount alone follows Beatrix 
into the room. 

Bee had had enough of the hunt, 
was tired, and papa thought she had 
better come home, She need not 
alarm her mother by saying any- 
thing about the faintness at pre- 
sent, 
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“Could none of your brothers — 
have brought you ?”—very gravely 
asked. 

Of course they could. Of course 
Arthur was selfish, and the boys 
thoughtless, but she would fain 
screen them if she can. 

Captain Blount is sailing very 
near the wind in his efforts to come 
to the rescue, but it is a bad busi- 
ness; and at last Bee breaks out, 
unable to control herself any longer, 
for she sees that both Harry and 
she are under suspicion. 

“ Mamma, the truth was, that none 
of them would come; but Captain 
Blount was so good - natured 
I am sure I could have come alone,” 
cries the poor culprit, with almost a 
sob. “I could not bear to bring 
him.” 

The maternal brow clears. 

“Now I understand, my dear. 
It was very unfortunate, and we 
are both very much obliged to Cap- 
tain Blount. It would have been 
most improper, quite dangerous for 
you to have attempted walking 
home alone ; the wild cattle, horses, 
even the dogs, are sometimes vi- 
cious. I can’t think how your 
father could have proposed such a 
thing.” 

“ It was I who proposed it; papa 
did not know what to do.” 

Lady Graeme will take care it 
does not happen again ; and, aloud, 
wonders at Sir Charles, but in her 
heart knows of old how little there 
is to wonder at. 

The one she really is wroth with 
is Arthur. 

To send his sister home with a 
stranger! To let a guest do what 
should have been his part! To 
force his friend to give up his 
amusement instead of giving it up 
himself ! 

“I feel ashamed of my sons,” 
says the good lady; “and I hope 
they will at least have the grace to 
be ashamed of themselves.” 
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Then she jerks the bell with 
emphasis, and orders up tea. 

The great wood-fire is sparkling 
and crackling cheerily on the hearth, 
and as the dusk rapidly draws on, 
its lambent reflections play and 
dance over the old-fashioned furni- 
ture, and throw gleams of light to 
the farthest corners of the room, 
Betty, making tea with her hat and 
jacket thrown off, her hair all stray- 
ing over her forehead, and the glow 
which the walk home has brought 
back to her cheek illuminating her 
eyes also, is so different a creature 
from the very fine young lady in 
her tinsel and gewgaws who presided 
there the evening before, that Harry 
has quite forgotten the first picture 
in the second. 

He is sitting in the chimney- 
corner himself; Lady Graeme is 
on the sofa with her little table 
beside her, her bonnet-strings un- 
tied, and her shawl loosened at the 
throat; while Miss Williams, prim 
and starched, draws in her chair to 
the tea-table. 

Bee goes the round, waiting on 
them all, in spite of Harry’s faint 
protests, and still feebler move- 
ments, 

He looks up laughing in her face, 
and she orders him to sit still, and 
they understand each other per- 
fectly. 

Harry begins to think that he 
had not the worst of the bargain in 
coming home; it really was rather 
slow in the wood till that one mo- 
ment when the little buck came in 
sight; and who could say that he 
would have knocked over another 
as clean and fair? Who could 
have promised him another shot at 
all? 

Besides which, he is conscious of 
his _ self-sacrifice, the women have 
openly acknowledged it, and he 
knows that even the boys and the 
sportsmen were not more blinded 
than they chose to be. 
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“May I have a little, a very 
little more ?” 

Of course he may—there is plenty. 
If there were not, some one else 
might go without—Arthur, for in- 
stance—she will not be particular in 
keeping anything for him, you may 
be sure. 

Her mother’s cup comes back 
likewise. 

Lady Graeme will have another, 
or half another, if Bee can promise 
that it will be quite as good as the 
last; and then Miss Williams fol- 
lows suit; lastly, the tea- maker 
drains the pot on her own ac- 
count, and with grim satisfaction 
doubles up the last thin ‘slice of 
brown bread-and-butter. 

They can ring for more if they 
want it. 

As this tray was only supposed 
to be served up for the two elderly 
ladies’ modest refreshment, the littie 
minx knows that she can shelter 
herself ; so she takes up her supplies, 
comes away from the tea-table, and 
gets into the other corner of the fire- 
place with the utmost content. 

“ How dark it is growing! I hope 
they have stopped by this time!” 
exclaims Lady Graeme, anxiously. 

Captain Blount looks at his watch. 
“ They were to stop at half-past four. 
It is nearly five now.” 

Not five yet! Duncan must have 
brought tea earlier than usual. 

“ Because you rang for it, mother. 
We always get earlier and earlier at 
this season. I was quite ready for 
mine.” 

“So you ought; you had no Jun- 
cheon.” 

Pray, how does he know what 
she had? Bee assures him that she 
did have luncheon. | 

“What! How much ?” 

She had some. 

He shakes his head at her, she 
shakes hers back at him; the other 
two cannot help laughing at them. 

“Tf I were to tell Lady Graeme 
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He is not going to tell tales, 

but she thinks he is, and gives him 
such a frown, turning her face aside 
to do so, as chills poor Harry’s 
veins. 

He stops short, of course; then 
upsets his empty cup on the rug_ to 
account for it, and wonders what she 
meant? What a frown it was! That 
girl has a notion of keeping people 
in order. 

The subject must be changed, 
evidently; and so, “How much 
sooner does it become dark here 
than in the south, should you say /” 
inquires Captain Blount. 

“An hour, is it not, mamma? 
But this is the darkest day we have 
had. Of course it is; this is the 
21st, the shortest day.” 

“Glorions December weather! 
You should have been with us to-day, 
aaet Graeme ; such a sight from the 

i PS 

“Only you were talking so fast to 
papa that you had no time to look 
at it,” 

Oho, Miss Betty! a little of the 
Beatrix peeped out then. 

Well, Sir Charles is delightful 
company; he never met any one 
so charming, he- and in the 
middle of the panegyric the object 
of it pokes his head in at the win- 
dow. 

“ Well, here we are, here we arc ! 
You did not expect us back so soon, 
eh, Janet? No more sport though, 
Blount. At least Arthur and I had 
none; the boys ran down that 
wounded buck, however. He did 
not go far. That makes four in all ; 
two to me, and one to each of you. 
We'll have them brought round for 
mamma to see.” 

Apparently he forgets that some 
one else may not care for the spec- 
tacle; but Bee remains behind, as 





mamma cheerfully acquiesces, leaves 
her comfortable corner, and ggaes 
out into the chilly air, to take all 
_ the interest she can in the accounts 
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of the chase, and hear her lord de- 
scant upon the spoil. 

Arthur comes into the drawing- 
room rather sulky, and inclined to 
be ashamed of himself; which state 
of feeling is not improved by finding 
the other two so comfortably en- 
sconced by the fire, and nothing but 
empty cups standing about. 

There never was such a house! 
Anywhere else there would have 
been a second tea waiting! The 
room is like an oven with that great 
furnace of afire! Why did not Bee 
—and he jangles the bell with a 
peal that will be instantly recog- 
nised as his below stairs—why did 
she not give proper orders ? ° 

No thanks to Bee; but at this 
moment the door opens, and the 
second tea is triumphantly displayed 
by Duncan. 

Duncan had heard the party re- 
turning afar off, and guessed what 
the captain would want. 

The stranger should see that every- 
thing was done in style at Castle 
Graeme. 

Alas! it is lost on Harry; he 
only feels the relief of Arthur’s 
silence, and his sitting down in- 
stead of fuming about the room. 

Bee wonders why it is always be- 
fore other people that Arthur shows 
to such disadvantage: he can be 
pleasant enough when they are alone ; 
but whenever any one is there, it 
seems as if he tried to make himself 
disagreeable. 

She has no idea, poor little wo- 
man, that the same effort, otherwise 
directed, robs her, too, of half her 
attractiveness. 

She sees it plainly in Arthur; he 
is sometimes vaguely provoked with 
the same in her: but neither recog- 
nises the root of the evil. 

Thus Betty has been so unaffect- 
edly charming throughout the day, 
that it is a sad pity she resolves 
upon being so in the evening. 

She is asked to sing, and com- 
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plies; but, with much turning over 
of her portfolio, chooses an; Italian 
air, suitable for a powerful and ac- 
complished soprano. . 

Bee’s voice is low, and naturally 
sweet, and the boys like to hear it. 
One of them has eagerly demanded 
“ Huntingtower,” and another begs 
for the pathetic “When we two 
parted ;” but she prefers “La Fior- 
aja,"—and accordingly there is a 
dead silence at the close, broken 
only by the most Jukewarm of mur- 
murs from Captain Blount. 

Harry’s correct ear is vexed by 
the performance, and Lady Graeme 
would rather have seen Beatrix do 
as her brothers asked her. 

“Now, old fellow, it is your 
turn.” 

Oh, if Captain Blount will! She 
was only turning over the pages, 
had not fixed on anything, but per- 
haps she could play his accompani- 
ment ? 

“Not a bit of it; he plays his 
own. Go ahead, Harry. Don’t be 
modest, Harry. Give us ‘ Bid me— 
Bid me——’ what is it again ?” 

“Bid me discourse?” tries old- 
fashioned Miss Williams, whom no 
amount of bidding in that direction 
would have the slightest effect upon. 

“Ay, that’s it. Bid me dis- 
course upon the lady, you know, 
Harry. Blue and violet eyes, and 


‘all the rest of it,’ 


Harry knows well enough, sits 
down, and begins to troll out in a 
rich easy baritone— 


‘“* Bid me not the lady praise, 
Who hath joined yows with mine— 


Go and find a maiden free, 
For my love hath promised me.”’ 


The three boys cluster round bim, 
their six eyes fixed upon his face, 
mute and deeply attentive. 

At the close each heaves a deep 
sigh, and Tom breaks out with en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘ That was jolly !” 

Then they relapse into silence 


sings Harry melodiously — 


again, waiting for more, and so does 
every one else in the room, 


** What arms the soldier for the field ?”’ 


‘“* *Tis love impels him on, 
By love his fields are won, 
For truest love with courage ever is 
united.” 


Their rapt attention, their won- 
der-stricken faces so close to ‘his! 
The singer can hardly proceed, but 
finds it very pleasant flattery never- 
theless. 

More, more, they must have more. 
He is to go on till they tell him to 
stop. His young tyrants grow quite 
clamorous between whiles, but in- 
stantly hush, and hold their breaths 
duriug the performance. 

Arthur regards the group with 
favour. He asked for the song, and 
it is his friend who is showing off 
so finely ; but poor Bee is altogether 
out in the cold. 

No one wants any more “ La 
Fioraja’s ;” and though Captain 
Blount does insist on getting off 
the music-stool at last, and polisely 
begs that she will take his place, 
she can hardly comply with a re- 
quest so little urgent. 

For the present, at all events, 
her star has set with the brother- 
hood. 

They only await her negative, 
and again seize their victim. 

Harry good-naturedly racks his 
brains for old English, Scotch, and 
Irish ditties, to please them, till 
they are reluctantly forced off to 
bed. 

“Thank you, sir,” says little 
Charlie, putting out his hand; on 
which the other two say, “ Thank 
you, sir,” likewise. ‘ 

“ And, I say, you'll give us some 
more to-morrow, won’t you ?” adds 
Tom. 

“That was really very nice 
Who would have believed it possi- 
ble? There is the old laird actually 
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wide awake in his big arm-chair, and 
with folded hands listening all the 
time. 

“ Hum, hum, hum, hum,” he 
echoes. He used to sing himself in 
his young days. 

Lady Graeme and Miss Williams 
are both pleasantly grateful. Arthur 
applauds graciously. Bee is the only 
one who has nothing to say, no re- 
mark to make. She is very deeply 
engaged with her embroidery, and 
finds the wools so difficult to shade 
by candle-light, that she has no eyes 
for anything beyond them. 

Harry’s reflections afterwards : 
“She was put out, I suppose: but I 
can’t help it. I can’t stand hearing 
those things murdered, and that 
shake! Girls ought never to at- 
tempt anything beyond a ballad, 
and I doubt if she could accomplish 
that. But I am afraid I was rather 
bad to her.” 

Bee’s reflections : “ I never, never 
will! After all the hours I have 
spent over it, and I thought I had 
got it right at last. Such an exhi- 
bitton! If I had only done as the 
boys wanted! I know they hate 
that thing, and mamma said she 
was quite tired of hearing it over 
and over in the next room. How 
beautifully he sings! Oh, dear !” 

That night in her dreams there 
runs a soft refrain— 


** *Tis love impels him on, 
By love his fields are won.”” 


And the voice of the singer is like 
that of Harry Blount. 

Shooting, fishing, and singing, 
Harry finds the pleasant days fly 
only too fast. 

He acknowledges a mistake with 
regard to Bee’s musical attainments, 

In quavering tones she goes 
through “ Huntingtower ” one even- 
ing, and he is quite surprised, 

ith honest eagerness he begs 
another, and with genuine diffi- 
dence she complies, The encour- 
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agement, however, has steadied and 
strengthened her voice, and each 
word, a rare ‘beauty, falls distinctly 
on the ear. What has sucha singer 
to do with “La Fioraja’s”? This is 
quite perfect in its way ; and he is 
pleased, delighted, to acknowledge 
it, 
And now one more? 


“ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae farewell! alas, for ever ! 

ae | in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge 
thee 

Warring sighs and groans I'll wage 
thee,’’ 


Stop, Bee, stop! This is all very 
well when you have only four in- 
sensate brothers round you, listen- 
ing to the strains ; but it is too bad, 
it is not fair, to set other pulses throb- 
bing, other veins tingling thus! 

For poor Harry is susceptible to 
the slightest touch of music, and he 
is hanging over the piano with his 
head down; and who can tell what 
havoc may be begun by those simple, 
tender, passionate words ? 


‘¢ Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken hearted.”’ 


“ Thank you.” 

The same that was said after the 
Italian flourish, but now in what a 
different tone! And when she rises, 
amidst a shower of hearty plaudits 
from the farther end of the room,’ 
Harry’s head is still down on the 
piano, and he does not stir. 

Now he must do his part. 

He is not in the mood; he begs 
her to go on. No, indeed—every 
one is waiting for him; hers is not 
worth listening to: he must, indeed. 

Will she play for him, then ? 

Certainly, if he wishes. Yes, here 
is one whose accompaniment he 
has almost forgotten; and he puts 
it before her, and she plays; while 
he leans over her and sings, inhal- 
ing the faint sweet scent of the tea- 
rose in her hair—till, all at once, 
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Lady Graeme thinks she has had 
enough of this. 

“ Arthur,” says his mother, care- 
lessly, that evening, “ how long does 
Captain Blount. propose staying 
with us? Have you any idea?’ 

“Oh, he'll stay as long as we 
want him, mother. Some time next 
week, I daresay. He seems quite 
contented.” 

So she thinks. 

A word with Sir Charles next. 
“Ts there any need for those young 
men always coming into the draw- 
ing-room in the afternoons? Can 
they not amuse themselves in some 
other way ?” 

“ Well, they can’t shoot, my dear, 
if you mean that.- It is quite too 
dark after four or half-past four 
now. A pretty state of mind you 
would be in if they tried it !” 

“But there is the boys’ room; 
why do they not find something to 
do there *” 

“Ay, why don’t they? Ask 
them. I am sure I have no objec- 
tion; they may go where they like 
for me. If they took my advice, they 
would clean their guns, and that 
would be something for them to do. 
I never gave a gun to a keeper yet.” 

“ Well, tell them so, yourself.” 

“T have told them, I have told 
Arthur scores of times ; but he is 
too fine a gentleman nowadays. 
Blount would do his fast enough ; 
but I can’t say anything to him, or 
it would look as if I gradged him 
the man’s time.” 

Well, strange to say, ttey do not 
appear at tea that afternoon, and 
there is a grand uproar going on in 
the boy’s den. 

Lady Graeme is quite satisfied. 
Bee went by to the garden with her 


basket and scissors some little time : 


ago; there is little to be got in the 
greenhouse now but chrysanthe- 
mums; that yellow.rose was the 
last, and the bouquets for the boys’ 
button-holes on Christmas Day 
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finished off the geraniums: still she 
must try to get something. 

A deplorable-looking greenhouse 
indeed! “Iam glad Arthur is not 
here to see,” thinks his sister. “He 
would be cross with Andetson. 
Certainly Anderson might manage 
better. Nota shred upon this poor 
modestum, and only that one soli- 
tary fuchsia! It is rather hard 
when we have such good houses ; 
they ought to be hotter, I am sure. 
I suspect Anderson stints the coals, 
or lets the fires out at night; there 
is something wrong,” concludes the 
shrewd little lady. “ti shall look 
into this, Mr. Anderson.” 

Snip, snip, go the chrysanthe- 
mums, 

“ Hollo, Bee! making havoc among 
the preserves here, are you? Harry 
says he has never seen the garden. 
Come in, Harry ; don’t knock against 
the wall: not much to be seen, is 
there? J say/ Not much! I 
don’t believe there is anything !” 

“T have been cutting a good 
many lately, Arthur, indeed I have. 
We looked quite gay a few weeks 
ago.” 

“ Of course, when the flowers are 
out everywhere.” 

“We have had the pleasure of 
them indoors—in more ways than 
one,” says Harry, softly. 

“ Well, come along.” Arthur is 
in advance. ‘“ Here are the grapes, 
at. all events. They are not gone, 
and that’s a blessing. Have some? 
Here, I'll catch this bunch, and we'll 
divide it. Come in here, Bee.” 

“ But I want some more flowers, 
and some ferns,” . 

“Come here first, and we'll help 
you afterwards.” 

They do help, each after bis 
fashion: Arthur sits smoking on a 
hot pipe; while Blount dutifully 
goes the round, scissors in hand, 
with the greatest interest and most 
absorbing care selecting leaves, and 
stems, and fronds of fern. 
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Is there not one little bit for 
himself? No, not a bit, not an 
atom. 

Just one tiny fern ? 

He would not care for that. 

Yes, he would—if she gave it 
him. 

Arthur.—* Well, I say, you ought 
to have got a roomful by this time. 
Is that all you have to show for 
it ?” 

Shall they go through the back 
settlements ? 

Bee goes, too, as a matter of course ; 
and fancy poor Lady Graeme’s feel- 
ings when, long after this, she sees 
the three coming in together, taking 
their utmost ease. 

To make matters worse, it is so late 
that she has gone up to her room to 
dress, and there is no possibility of 
going down again. She hears the 
party go into the great fire-lit draw- 
ing-room, and is powerless to do 
anything beyond sending down her 
maid to warn Miss Graeme how late 
it is. 

Miss Graeme catches the maid, 
and sends her for water for the 
flowers ; and of course they are all 
Jate for dinner—and Bee, latest of 
all, is as innocent as a lamb. 


“T had’ to arrange the flowers, 


mamma, after I came in.” 

What can mamma say ? 

Some more guests are expected 
to arrive the next day, and Bee will 
have to entertain them; she will no 
longer be the only young woman of 
the party, and it is hardly possible 
that she should see so much of 
Captain Blount as she has done 
lately. 

Lady Graeme likes Harry, you 
understand, and is not in the least 
anxious to be rid of him on her 
own account; but she has a whole- 
some horror of flirting young officers, 
and she fancies there is something, 
a very slight something, of this sort 
between him and Beatrix. 

No blame attaches to Bee. 
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She was never in her life more 
free from that manner which dis- 
tresses her mother so much, only 
she is quiet, very quiet, and absent, 
too, sometimes—it would be as well, 
perhaps, if Arthur would find ont, 
without any breach of hospitality. 
Blount has been with them nearly 
a fortnight—would he ? 

No, Arthur can’t; and, what’s 
more, he won’t. What does she 
want Harry away for? There never 
was a fellow who gave less trouble 
in a house, and they might be thank- 
ful to have him to amuse those 
other people who were coming. 
Just when they have got together 
rather a nice party, she wants to 
break it up. It is always the way 
with any friend of his. 

He is vociferating this at the top 
of his voice, when the door opens 
and Bee comes in. 

In spite of herself, his mother 
makes an attempt to stop him, but 
in vain. 

He appeals to Beatrix. “Look 
here, Betty, isn’t it too bad? Here 
is mamma wanting me to send Harry 
off, just when he is beginning to 
enjoy himself. It was precious 
slow for him when he first came; 
and now, just when he will have 
those girls to talk to, he is to be 
shunted without ceremony.” 

“My dear, I never thought of 
such a thing !” cries the poor lady 
in her vexation, “I would not on 
any account have it breathed to 
him. It was only if Arthur had 
any way of finding out—Macky— 
the room,—oh, no matter in the 
least, Arthur, my dear; say no more 
about it.” 

Bee says never a word. 

The Cathcarts, the Malcolms, and 
divers other waifs and strays, are to 
be with them that day. Fires are 
blazing in the rooms along the gal- 
lery, and Macky bustles about with 
her blankets and towels, and busy 
important face. 
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“Miss Bee, there’s oysters want- 
ed.” . 

“T can’t get them, Macky; it’s 
too late—the tide is over the bed 
long ago.” 

“It will be oot inthe mornin’.” 

“T can’t go to-morrow. How 
can 1%” 

“Weel, ye ken, ye’ll let naebody 
gaog but yersel’; and deed, there’s 
nane kens whaur it is.” 

“The boys do; can’t one of them 

0?” 

“Oh ay, they'll say they will; 
and when the time comes, there’s 
something else, an’ they’ll be anger- 
ed if I say a word. Aweel, ye 
maun want them then; an’ there'll 
be nae soup to the dinner, an’ the 
captain ’l] no’ be pleased. oots ! 
ye might gang afore breakfast, an’ 
whae’s to ken ?” 

Miss Bee ponders. 

“ Whae’s to ken?” The old wo- 
man knows her weak point, ‘and 
directly appeals to it. If nobody 
knew, she could go well enough be- 
fore breakfast ; the tide will be out 
then, and the bed soon uncovered. 
She could be back before any of 
their guests were stirring. 

The boys would help if they 
-knew, but they would also most 
certainly betray her. She had best 
go alone. 

It is barely light ere she is on the 
shore, enjoying with all her heart 
the clear, keen, salt-laden air; the 
ripple of the flowing tide ; the wild, 
weird sunrise on the hill. 

There is no time to lose, for the 
water is coming in; but her oyster- 
bed is bare, and there lie the rough, 
many-tinted shells on their backs, 
and sides, and faces—a goodly sight 
in the eyes of the young fisher- 
woman. 

Not the very largest, nor yet 
those too small, does she choose. 

Here is a couple adhering back 
to back—“ twenty-eight, twenty- 
nine,” they count for; one with an 
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empty fellow to it still holding on, 
makes thirty; three smooth, uninte- 
resting, irreproachable specimens are 
respectively thirty-one, two, and 
three, and she pauses to consider 
how many more will be required. 

A step upon the sands. 

Captain Blount ! 

One by one the oysters fall in a 
slow stream out of the net, and 
make a little heap below. The net 
itself sinks upon the seaweed. 
Beatrix stands motionless, turned 
to stone. 

What miserable chance has 
brought him there? Is it a chance 
at all? Has he seen her? Did he 
follow her? 

Yes,.in the easiest fashion, he 
observes, that having seen her start 
with her net, he guessed where she 
was bound for, and thought he 
might be of use. 

Where are her brothers? 
fellows! could none of them have 
got up to help her? It is delight- 
ful, nothing could be pleasanter, as 
she had often told him. 

Told him? Yes; and promised 
to show him the bed too: of late 
she has dropped all desire to be 
“fine” with Harry; but to come 
upon her thus! 

Sooth to tell, Bee is rather an odd 
figure. 

A rough serge petticoat; an old 
frayed and stained plaid wound 
closely round her; a felt hat, which 
has buffeted through many a win- 
ter, and which is now pulled down 
over her ears,—these make up her 
attire. 

But it is not altogether of this 
that Bee is thinking. He will make 
her late—they may be seen—and 
what would be thought of such 
conduct ? 

She must make the best of it, 
and hurry home. 

She is much obliged to him for 
coming; he will be of great use. Will 
he kindly pick up the oysters? Very 
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grave all the time—not a smile upon 
her face. Harry begins to feel he 
has made a mistake, 

“So this is the oyster-bed? What 
a famous idea it is! nobody could 
poets discover it unless they 

new beforehand, But do you never 
lose it yourself?” 

“T can’t go wrong, because even 
when it is high water there are 
landmarks. We sometimes come 
in the boat.” 

“And you gathered them all 
yourself ?” 

“All of this set. Thank you. 
Oh, never mind those; we have 
quite enough now.” 

“Some of these are not so large 
as those under the rock.” 

Of course not—she knows that as 
well as he does, Why will he not 
be quicker ? 

Will she not show him where the 
bankis? She cannot,—it is round 
that point; they have no time. 
May he not help her over the rocks ? 
She will get along best alone. 

Harry submissively shoulders the 
net, and they pick their way along 
almost in silence. 

Bee is dreadfully fretted. She 
cannot imagine how it has grown so 
late, would have run had she been 
alone, and has neither eyes nor ears 
for her companion. 

It is nine o’clock now, and even 


though they do go through the 


‘ shrubbery, and creep in, at the gar- 
den door, there are chances innum- 
erable that they will meet some ane. 

Harry is Jost in thought, Their 
pace grows faster and faster, and 
through the woodland path they 
hurry as if pursued by demons; 
but though it is Beatrix who is out 
of breath, it is Blount’s heart that 
is beating. 

“‘ Miss Graeme, is there any very 
urgent reason for this haste ?” 

Urgent, indeed! What would 
the man have? Her appearance, 
her oysters, above all, his company 
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—she is boiling over with indigna- 
tion. 

“Can we not stop to rest here 
for a moment ?” 

Oh yes, he is very welcome to 
stop—she would prefer to go on 
herself; but she begs he will do as 
he likes: his hesitating manner and 
preoccupied voice is the last drop 
in her cup of wrath. 

“ We are about as late as we can 
be, that’s all.” 

“Then if we are late we need 
not try to be in time,” philosophi- 
cally. “Sir Charles is punctual to 
a minute, and there is the prayer- 
bell.” 

“T knew it!” 

“ You will still go in?” 

Stilf go in! Beatrix absolutely 
stares at him. 

He is not looking at her, his eyes 
are on the ground, “ Because,” he 
says, very quietly, “I am going 
away to-day.” 

“Oh !” 

“T thought you were going— 


with Arthur—to look fvr  wild- 
duck?” Bee goes on, after a mo- 
ment. 


“T thought so too, till this morn- 
ing; but my plans are changed. 
I must ask him to send me over to 
Striven in the dogcart ?” 

“ Yes, that is the best way. You 
will have a charming drive—take 
care of the oysters—it is through 
the most beautiful part of the 
country.” . 

“So I hear. Beatrix, can you 
not understand me ?” 

“ Not at all, Captain Blount.” 

Head in air, she marches forward, 
up the steps to the garden entrance, 
along the gallery with a rush, and, 
like Godiva of old, unseen she has 
regained her sanctuary. 

Now, what. of poor deserted 
Harry ? 

“J shall have to go,” he reflects, 
“ As usual, I have put my foot ir. 
it. If I had only given her time! 
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I think she likes me somehow, but 
it looks odd. That she saw it was 
coming is certain, and did her best 
to stop it. Oh, confound these 
oysters ! What am I to do with them ? 
I don’t know what to suppose; and 
she is such a she has bewitched 
me, I think! If 1 had only made 
off last week! I was a fool to stay 
on like this. Here, George, take 
this, please.” And Captain Blount 
joins the breakfast-party. 

Many others are late besides Bee, 
and no one can remark upon it. 

She slips in at Jast, comes up to 
kiss her mother from behind, and 
gives a generally cheerful “ Good 
morning” all round. 

Harry gives her one look, “Oho, 
my little Betty!” says he to him- 
self, “ this alters the aspect of things 
altogether.” 

For all the cold-water douching 
and eau-de-Cologne applications in 
the world cannot hide from him 
that tell-tale flush over the eye- 
brows, 

She waited as long as she dared, 
poor child, and thought, felt certain, 
there were no traces left; but are 
there ever no traces when one has 
the clue to look for them ? 

Harry is as merry as a cricket 
down at his end of the table after 
this discovery, and he and Arthur 
start the moment after breakfast in 
pursuit of the wild-duck. 

Beatrix dares not ask any one 
about that dogcart. 

No orders have been given, she 
sees that; it is possible that Sir 
Charles has stopped him, that he 
has been prevailed on by the out- 
ery of the boys. 

Harry, you see, is a favourite 
wherever he goes, 

Arthur may brag to his regiment 
of Castle Graeme, and to his family 
at Castle Graeme of his friends in 
the regiment, but no one thinks a bit 
the better of him. His airs, speeches, 
side hints, take nobody in. If he 
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would really gain popularity, the 
hearts of men and women, he must 
take a lesson from his friend, 

“ He is the best company for 
Arthur that can be,” Lady Graeme 
acknowledges at last. ; 

“He is the most bumble fellow 
I ever met !” exclaimed Sir Charles, 

“So natural!” says she. 

“So unassuming !” says he. 

“And you never hear him tell 
a good thing of himself,” further 
cries Sir Charles. “And when 
Arthur tries to trot him out, he 
just looks annoyed, though he is so 
good - natured. Who would have 
believed that Arthur’s swell Guards- 
man would have turned out such a 
simple creature !” ° 

Bee was not present during this 
little episode; but she knows with 
what a kindly eye her father re- 
gards Harry, and he is going to 
stay, that is evident, Is there any 
hope, then ? 

“T did not know what he meant, 
and I don’t choose to be spoken to 
in that way, and—and altogether!” 
cries poor Betty in her impatient 
heart. “ But I need not have run 
away from him exactly, perhaps, It 
was too provoking. I might just 
have waited a moment, and yet 
shown that I was angry too. I am 
always so silly whenever I try to 
be dignified. Of course if he was 
thinking of that, he was not likely 
to remember the oysters, and my 
hat, and all those stupid things. I 
wish I had stayed.” 

Entertaining the visitors is very 
hard on poor Bee this day. 

The sportsmen do not come in 
till quite late—indeed, till the party 
are reassembling in evening attire. 

They have had a six-mile drive 
home, and have shot three couple. 

Dinner is announced as Blount 
walks in ;. and Lady Graeme is dis- 
concerted, and the Miss Malcolms 
highly. aggrieved, for he stalks 
straight along the middle of the 
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room, without looking to right or 
to left, and offers his arm to Beatrix. 

The previous evening he had been 
told to take in Miss Malcolm, and 
it might be supposed he would of 
himself know to do the same again. 

Bee was sitting on the settee in 
the far-off window. With down- 
cast eyes she takes the offered arm, 
dares not look at her mother or at 
any one as she passes, but follows 
mutely her father and Lady Susan 
Cathcart out of the room. 

Such an unprecedented arrange- 
ment can have only one meaning 
in the Miss Malcolms’ eyes. If it 
has gone as far as that, they have 
nothing to say; and recovering 
themselves, good-humouredly take 
each other in, after Major Cathcart 
and Mrs. Malcolm, Mr. Crichton- 
Blair and Miss Williams. * 

Arthur makes abundant com- 
pensation to his two fair neigh- 
bours as soon as he appears; the 
other delinquents pop into their 
places as the soup goes round, and 
the New Year’s Day dinner-party 
is the liveliest that can be imagined. 

This is what Harry had reckoned 
upon. 

He has Bee all to himself now ; 
and though not a word of import 
has passed between them, she 
knows, and feels that he knows 
too, that the victory is his. 

The decorations? Oh yes; they 
are going to put them up to-night; 
the boys have been cutting out 
turnip-lanterns for the shrubbery, 
and the evergreens are in the outer 
hall now. 

He may help, may he not? They 
will all help; they always do. 

So in they all go among the piles 
of green—Bee first, with Charlotte 
and Lizzie on each side of her, Ar- 
thur, Blount, Jack, Tom, Charlie, 
and a young Cathcart following. 

The first thing to be. done is to 
tie the strings, next to select the 
boughs, then to hang them. 

It is not particularly well done. 
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Anderson and two of his men would 
do the whole far better in half an 
hour; but that is not the thing. 

They enjoy it. The girls like 
trotting backwards and forwards, 
pricking their soft fingers, and tear- 
ing their fragile garments; the boys 
like standing on ladders and order- 
ing about the pretty slaves, 

All but Harry. 

Harry has not “mounted a step; 
but he and Beatrix have created a 
wonderful and complicated work of 
art in the bow-window, with which 
they will allow no one to interfere. 

“ Ah!” cries she, with a start. 

“Let me see.” He takes her 
hand. It was nothing but a holly- 
prick ; but ere she can withdraw it, 
he has stooped forward and left 
another touch there. 

Little Bee, do you understan 
now ? 


“ My dear, I had no idea he was 
in earnest. Of course, if you and 
papa approve; but remember he is 
almost a stranger to us, and she is 
such a child—she has seen nothing 
of the world.” 

“If she were to see the world till 
she was fifty, mamma, she would 
never see a better fellow.” 

“That was not what I meant, 
dear Arthur. I have nothing in 
the world to say against him; I 
could only have wished, poor dear, 
that she were a little older, and 
had had some sort of experience.” 

“ She would never get that down 
here, and she may as well get it 
under Harry’s. wing as any one’s ; 
he has had plenty, at any rate.” - 

Yes, there is hope in that, and 
truth too. “Mamma,” continues 
Arthur very seriously, and as if he 
had not said the same thing many 
times before, “ can’t you see what a 
good fellow Harry is? None of our 
fellows are like him: and he will be 
the very making of Bee, I know; 
for sometimes—he makes me— 
ashamed of myself.” 
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THE FIRST STEP 


Tue orders lately issued from 
the Horse Guards, prescribing the 
mode for assembling, if neces- 
sary, the forces stationed in these 
islands, and which have naturally 
attracted such great and deserved 
attention, constitute the first and 
only step which we have so far 
made towards a real measure of 
army organisation. The military 
authorities have at last recognised 
the necessity for the obvious pre- 
caution of providing beforehand that 
the different units of the very com- 
posite force which make up the 
British army should know what, in 
the. event of threatening invasion, 
would be their place ih the general 
scheme of defence. The very fact 
that the land forces of the country 
are composed of somany different ele- 
ments, makes it the more necessary 
that the allocation of each should 
be precise and distinct. Even with 
the most carefully provided arrange- 
ments there is sure, on-a sudden call 
to arms, to be plenty of confusion 
and blundering; but the greater 
the aforethought exercised, by so 
much will the amount of mistakes 
and complication be minimised, 
The allotment to each militia and 
volunteer battalion of its definitive 
place in the scheme of defence will 
be in itself a useful education, by 
teaching men to reflect what will 
be required of them under such 
an emergency, and aiding men to 
realise more clearly than is now 
common what is likely to be the 
possible issue placed before the 
country and its defenders in case of 
our being involved in a great Euro- 


pean war. 
The scheme, so far as it goes, 
seems excellent. The available 


forces, on mobilisation being de- 
clared, are to be divided into two 
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IN ARMY REFORM. 


grand categories—the Field Army 
and the Garrison Army. The first 
of these is to be organized in eight 
army corps, with headquarters re- 
spectively at Colchester, Aldershot, 
Croydon, Dublin, Salisbury, Ches- 
ter, York, and Edinburgh. Each 
corps is to consist of three infantry 
divisions of two brigades each, and a 
brigade of cavalry, with sixteen bat- 
teries of artillery numbering ninety- 
six guns, a troop and a half of en- 
gineers for pontoons and telegraphs, 
and four companies for engineering 
work generally. The infantry bri- 
gade consists of three battalions, but 
a seventh additional battalion is at- 
tached to each division. The strength 
of the general and divisional staff is 
all laid down, although the provi- 
sional appointments have not been, 
and possibly will not be, made; 
and the needful equipment of train 
and carriage have been specified. 
The remainder of the forces avail- 
able, after these eight army corps 
have been formed, are to be distri- 
buted in garrisons for the defence 
of the great fortresses—Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Portland, Dover, Har- 
wich, Chatham, Edinburgh, Pem- 
broke, Dublin, and Cork,—each of 
which will be constituted a separate 
command, quite independent of the 
jurisdiction of the generals com- 
manding the army corps. A back- 
bone is furnished to these garrisons 
from the line, twelve battalions of 
which are told off to serve in them, 
and the guns are to be mainly man- 
ned by the Royal Artillery ; but the 
bulk of the fortress defenders will be 
militia and volunteers. The fune- 
tions of the latter will indeed be 
wholly limited to serving in these 
garrisons, every volunteer regiment 
being required to furnish one-fourth 
of its strength for this duty, for so 


















































long as mobilisation shall be main- 
tained, the details of the relief of 
this quota from time to time being 
left to the regiment itself to ar- 
range. 

The great point, therefore, has 
been established, that every regi- 
ment of regulars, militia, yeomanry, 
and volunteers, now knows exactly 
what its place will be in the general 
scheme ; the routes are to be sup- 
plied, and a very few hours should 
see them all at the different posts 
indicated for assembly. As re- 
gards the volunteers and militia, 
their destination is a permanent 
one ; but since the regular troops are 
moving about from place to place, 
and moreover, a battalion is some- 
times abroad and sometimes at 
home, it is provided that the troops 
to form particular brigades and di- 
visions shall be those occupying 
particular barracks at the time of 
mobilisation. Thus, for example, 
the battalion stationed at ‘Kilkenny 
will always form part of the first 
brigade, second division of the 
First Army Corps, to rendezvous at 
Chelmsford ; and the dragoon regi- 
ment which happens to be station- 
ed at Norwich will always belong 
to the cavalry brigade of the 
same corps, which will assemble at 
Maldon. 

The appropriate selection of the 
different points for concentration, 
and the judicious composition of the 
various units which will go to make 
up the mobilised army, are very no- 
ticeable. The army corps will be not 
too large a body to handle, and an 
organisation in three divisions is, we 
believe, preferable to the German 
plan of having the army corps form- 
ed in only two divisions; but the 
very exposition of the scheme as it 
appears in the Army List for last 
month, shows bow much of it is 
as yet from necessity a mere ideal 
paper, organisation. To take one 
point only, The eight army corps 
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require 88 generals, and the gar- 
rison commands 22 more, so that 
110 generals would be required 
for active service, besides those 
holding the regular district com- 
mands, which, it is presumed, are 
to be retained as at present. Now, 
although we have a very large list 
of general officers—out of all pro- 
portion, indeed, to the strength of 
the army—every one knows that we 
have barely a tithe of that number 
of available efficient gencrals, who 
could really be called up from their 
retirement in the event of a sudden 
emergency. What would happen, 
no doubt, would be that the com- 
mand of all the brigades, and prob- 
ably of most of the divisions, would 
be given to regimental officers, in- 
volving the promotion of the two 
seniors in nrost of the battalions 
serving at home. It certainly may 
not be desirable to keep up a large 
permanent staff of efficient general 
officers in peace time ; but to begin 
a war by removing one or perhaps 
two of the senior officers of every 
battalion, so that the command falls 
to an untried man, might prove a 
somewhat critical operation. 

But, in fact, the striking differ- 
ence between the establishment now 
actually available, and that which 
is prescribed in this scheme as the 
ideal standard needed for mobil- 
isation, which appears from the 
tables now published, is perhaps 
the best advertisement the Govern- 
ment could have employed for mak- 
ing known their needs, Until the 
available forces of the country were 
marshalled in this way, it was im- 
possible to say what parts were 
complete. But now a feature in 
the scheme which will attract even 
the casual observer is the large 
deficiency in the establishment of 
those branches of the service for 
which long training is necessary. 
There being only 21 regiments of 
cavalry at home, while 24 are re- 
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quired for the eight brigades of the 
active army, besides 1 retained for 
special duty in London and 3 at- 
tached to infantry divisions in Ire- 
land, it follows that there are 7 
regiments deficient, And accord- 
ingly, the cavalry of the 6th and 
8th corps is composed entirely of 
yeomanry. So also there are nume- 
rous gaps in the distribution of the 
artillery and engineers, there being 
at present only 57 batteries of the 
one and 2 troops of the other to 
furnish the needful quotas of 108 
batteries and 24 troops altogether, 
besides a large deficiency in the en- 
gineer companies. These deficien- 
cies it is understood to be the inten- 
tion of the Government to make 
good in some more or less complete 
form, without loss of time: for ob- 
viously these branches of the ser- 
vice cannot be improvised on the 
spur of the moment; although, we 
may remark, there is no need to 
keep up such bodies on anything 
like the same establishment of horses 
as the existing batteries and en- 
gineer troops, provided arrangements 
are made beforehand for indicating 
how the needful horses are to be 
obtained. And as regards the 
cavalry, a part of the needful force 
might be found without creating 
new regiments,- by increasing the 


strength of some of the regiments. 


serving in India, all of which are 
now on a comparatively skeleton 
and therefore very expensive estab- 
lishment, so that the same number 
of squadrons might be furnished by 
a smaller number of regiments— 
which would admit of three or four 
regiments being brought home, to 
the great contentment of the Indian 
Government. 

These, however, are matters of 
detail. It may be safely affirmed 
that the new scheme supplies a force 
which, notwithstanding its various 
imperfections, would admit of being 
brought up in a very few weeks to 


a fair standard of efficiency, and 
will render any chance of a success- 
ful invasion hopeless, even should 
our first line of defence fail us. 
There, however, the merit of the 
plan stops. England may be made 
safe from attack on her own coasts, 
and thus retain under the new con- 
ditions of warfare the invulner- 
ability which has always been her 
attribute in times gone by; but to 
be satisfied with merely guarding 
her own sliores from invasion would 
be to siak into a lower political 
condition than she had ever fall- 
en into, The true defensive is a 
vigorous offensive, a maxim which 
England has always acted on before, 
carrying war into the enemy’s coun- 
try, if in ever so crude and . imper- 
fect a fashion; but she now be- 
comes less competent than at any 
previous time to give effect to such 
a policy. This scheme does not 
carry us a single step towards mak- 
ing good the leeway we have lost 
comparatively from the cnormous 
advance lately effected by all Con- 
tinental nations in military organ- 
isation. It is adapted only for 
defensive warfare within our own 
coasts, by a combination of the 
line and militia; and therefore, in 
the sense of capacity to move for- 
ward to what might be the cen- 
tral scene of war in any part of 
Europe, the British army still con- 
tinues to be as much immobilised 
as ever. The bulk of the troops 
which compose the new army corps 
are militia, who are indeed greatly 
in numerical excess of the line; and 
therefore the corps so composed are 
not available in their present form 
to move out of the kingdom. The 
First Army Corps, to be assembled 
at Colchester, alone consists of regu- 
lar troops. The Second, or Alder- 
shot Corps, has two divisions of 
regulars and one of militia; the 
Third consists of one very weak 
division of the Guards, and two of 
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militia; in all the other five there 
is merely a larger or smaller element 
of the line—usually one of the six 
brigades, in no case more than two 
of the sub-brigades—placed so as 
to give a sort of coherence to the 
whole body. If, therefore, a force 
had to be organised for foreign ser- 
vice, the regular troops would have 
to be gathered up fromeall these dif- 
ferent army corps, horse, foot, and 
artillery, which involves, in fact, 
the complete disruption of the or- 
ganisation so carefully planned. It 
is for those only, if there be any 
such persons, who consider that 
under no possible circumstances can 
England be called on by honour or 
self-interest to carry her arms be- 
yond the sea, to rest satisfied with 
so incomplete a measure of reform. 

Not, however, that the scheme, so 
far as it goes, should be disparaged 
on that account, for it is at any rate 
a great deal better than nothing ; 
and indeed there is an excellent 
reason why it should be regarded 
with favor by Maga, since it was by 
Maga that the scheme wae first 
introduced to the public. In the 
very original novei, “The True 
Reformer,” which appeared re- 
ceutly in these pages, a plan 
of mobilisation was sketched out 
identical in some of its main fea- 
tures with that which has been 
published — with this difference, 
however, that it went very much 
further, and was very much more 
complete. In the scheme of mobi- 
lisation which the “ True Reformer” 
put forward, the fact was assum- 
ed, which is now beginning to be 
generally recognised, that the depot- 
centres are not in any sense military 
centres for strategical concentration, 
as was at first popularly supposed, 
but are merely places for recruiting 
in time of peace, and for depots in 
time of war; and that the organisa- 
tion of definite military units for 
tactical purposes must be arranged 
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on entirely independent lines. The 
two schemes, however, differ in this - 
particular, that, according to the 
official plan, the different regi- 
ments are to proceed on mobilisa- 
tion at once to their respective 
points of concentration, there to 
await the arrival of their quotas of 
army reserve and militia reserve 
men ; whereas the “ True Reformer,” 
if we understand his scheme aright, 
would have sent the regiments ‘in 
the first instance to their depot- 
centres, there to fill up their num- 
bers from the reserves, and thence 
to proceed to their destined stations 
in the mobilised army. Further, 
the scheme now published makes a, 
separate provision for the defence 


of the different fortresses, leaving 


the various army corps free to move 
in any direction, and so far ap- 
pears to be the better plan of the 
two. But these are comparatively 
minor points. The essential dif- 
ference between the two schemes is 
this, that whereas the official one 
now promulgated provides only for 
defence against invasion, so that the 
despatch of even the most moderate 
armament from our own shores in- 
volves the entire destruction of the 
whole arrangement,our “Reformer’s” 
plan, if carried out, would furnish an 
army available equally for offensive 
or defensive war; for it assumed 
that the so-called militia battalions, 
which in any case must form the 
bulk of our army, were in fact to be 
an available force of infantry of the 
line under another name, liable to 
be embodied only in time of war, 
but to be available in that case for 
employment abroad equally with 
the rest of the army. Too much 
weight need not of course be at- 
tached to the proposals of an irre- 
sponsible adviser, it being no doubt 
possible for any one to draw up a 
scheme on paper which shall fur- 
nish a hundred thousand or double 
that number of men for active ser- 
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vice, by taking it for granted that the 
plan put forward will succeed in 
procuring a supply of men to the 
amount desired; which is simply 
begging the question, for that is the 
one great difficulty which has to be 
overcome. Still that scheme, and 
others of the same’ sort which have 
been put forward by various able 
men, are so far useful as indicating 
the sort of standard of power of 
putting an army in the field, which 
has to be reached if we would avoid 
the risk of danger and disgrace ; 
and this is the problem which -the 
Government have still to grapple 
with. Even supposing that every 
one of the seventy-seven battal- 
ions in the United Kingdom were 
to be taken up for foreign service, 
home defence being entirely pro- 
vided for by the militia and volun- 
teers—an extreme supposition, in 
view of the possibility of the scheme 
of operations being laid in the east 
of Europe—this force, on the most 
liberal estimate, would furnish not 
more than forty thousand bayonets, 
leaving the militia reserve available 
to fill up the* gaps that would im- 
mediately appear from sickness and 
fighting. The politician must in- 
deed be of au unusual cast of mind 
who would seriously propose to up- 
dertake war on such a scale, and with 
such means as this. The question 
then really resolves itself into this, 
whether war of any sort is for us a 
possible contingency? The war of 
1866 was a duel between Austria 
and Prussia, and that of 1870 a 
duel between Germany and France 
in which not even seconds were 
necessary ; but he would be a bold 
man who would predict] that we 
could avoid being drawn into the 
next war that takes place, or indeed 
that we may not be one of the princi- 
pals, And in view of this possibil- 
ity, some distinct and business-like 
plan for providing that the needful 
quantity of men shall be forthcom- 


ing, if necessary, in order that mak- 
ing war shall not prove mere folly . 
and bring on us disaster and dis- 
grace, is the one necessity of the day. 

So long, indeed, as the Liberals 
were in office, there was no chance 
of the point being grappled with. 
The party would not look the 
matter in the face, and its héad 

rofessed a sentimental . disgust 
of the whole subject. But there 
is no obstacle in the way now. 
There is no need for the Con- 
servative Government to be afraid 
of the Radical members; for as 
the ‘Spectator’ lately pointed out, 
with admirable force, the Radical 
members no longer represent the 
feeling of the country on this sub- 
ject. The people of England are 
thoroughly in earnest and united 
in their desire to be made safe 
from danger and disgrace, and all 
they desire is that the Government 
should interpret their wishes, and 
act with firmness and decision to 
give them effect. It is for the 
Government, then, to say what is the 
force needed, available to place in the 
field at the required moment, either 
at home or abroad; and what should 
be the reserves needed in addition, 
to maintain such a force in the field 
at its full strength. Let them fix 
the sum of these two figures at 
seventy-five or a hundred thousand, 
or two hundred thousand men, as 
they may deem prudent and neces- 
sary; but having determined what 
the army is to be, let them announce 
their plan to the country, and set 
about carrying it into effect. They 
may be sure of finding support from 
public opinion. There is no use 
in having a parade of organisation | 
by army corps, and fitting up long 
lists of generals and staff officers, or 
even in supplying the supplement- 
ary batteries and engineer com- 
panies in order to make the organ- 
isation symmetrical, so long as our 
infantry battalions continue to be 
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mere skeleton cadres, and we are 
without specific means of laying our 
hands at once on ‘the reserves for 
bringing them up to a reasonable 
degree of strength when required, 
and also, which is quite as impor- 
tant, for keeping them full after the 
first start is made. 

This, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, is the military. problem of 
the day, beside which all others 
sink into insignificance. - As to the 
supposed difficulty of the case, the 
thing has never been tried. It is 
often objected that to give soldiers 
more pay would only increase drunk- 
enness: while, on the other hand, 
authorities of weight are of opinion 
that the floating population avail- 
able for the army is almost a fixed 
quantity; that there is always a 
certain proportion of the youth of 
the country who for divers reasons 
embrace the soldier’s career, and 
which is not likely to be sensibly 
affected by a reduction or augmen- 
tation of pay. The first objection 
has already been disposed of. An 
augmentation in the shape of de- 
ferred pay, according to the plan 
proposed by Sir Lintorn Simmonds, 
and more lately advocated with 
great ability by Captain Trench, 20th 
Hussars, would obviously not lead 
to the evil anticipated. ‘ The second 
objection does not really meet the 
case. In the first place, it seems 
absurd to say that more men will 
not be got by raising the offer high 
enough; there must obviously be 
some point at which the rate of pay 
would suffice to overcome the dis- 
taste felt by the working classes 
generally to the conditions of mili- 
tary service. But, in fact, those who 
are most earnest in their desire to 
see a strong reserve established once 
and for all, do not‘ contemplate 
sticking to the old and virtually 
obsolete method of recruiting. It 
is not surprising that, in the present 
state of the labour market, the 


British youth should be unwilling 
to exchange their freedom for the 
discipline to military life, with its 
liability to colonial service, and the 
prospect of being turned adrift when 
too old to take up anew trade ; but 
it by no means follows that there 
would be the ‘same unwillingness 
manifested to enlist in a new 
kind of service, the only conditions 
attaching to which might be a very 
moderate amount of training in the 
first instance, with no further lia- 
bility except in case of war, Fur- 
ther, it is worth considering whether, 
in order to secure the sort of mate- 
rial that it is so highly desirable to 
secure, it might not be possible to 
‘dispense in the case of this reserve 
with the action of the Articles of 
War, or to substitute some less strin- 
gent ones, during such times as it is 
not actually mobilised. Our railway 
companies find no difficulty in ob- 
taining armies of porters, on wages 
substantially less than those offered 
to soldiers, for work vastly more 
arduous than that which the latter 
are called on to perform, and of men 
physically far superior to the men 
of our rank and file—in fact, the 
very sort of men who are wanted 
for the army. And why? Because, 
though the work may be hard, and 
the pay scanty, the railway porter 
or day-labourer does not forfeit his 
liberty, and ‘is not subject to the 
risks of the degradation involved in 
the penalties which the soldier has 
to undergo for infractions of the 
military code. And would it not 
be worth trying whether an efficient 
reserve could not be maintained, 
of men who did not cease to be 
citizens, but who: should be kept 
to their duty when under training 
during peace time bya code not 
severer than that which secures the 
efficiency of the police ? This much 
is certain, that severe laws do not 
necessarily improve discipline. Time 
was when it was thought that the 
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navy would go to pieces unless a 
man was occasionally flogged round 
the fleet; and when, too, there were 
found advocates to maintain that 
the discipline of the army would 
suffer a fatal blow if the power 
were taken away of giving a soldier 
a thousand Jashes. Certain it is 
that with a lighter discipline neither 
army nor navy have deteriorated in 
conduct ; and it might prove quite 
possible to keep a body of men in 
order while under training, without 
taking them beyond the ken of the 
civil Jaw. Of course, with mobilisa- 
tion this class would come under the 
same conditions as other soldiers; 
but in such times men cheerfully 
recognise the necessity for a severe 
discipline; and it is not at such 
times that the irksomeness is felt of 
those restrictions on liberty, which 
have such a deterrent effect on re- 
cruiting in peace time. 

This. is a suggestion which we 
submit for such consideration as 
it deserves. But whether it may 
eventually prove a mine of produc- 
tiveness or not, the need still re- 
mains for such modifications in the 
terms of what may be called the 
regular soldier’s service, as shall 
insure an available supply of troops 
for ordinary colonial and home duty, 
putting an end to the present scan- 
dalous frequency of desertions, and 
securing that the men we do get shall 
represent the average strength and 
stature of Englishmen. The stoppage 
of desertion is probably as much 
a matter compassable by ingenuity 
and improved arrangements—such 
as have been already suggested in 
different quarters—as by an increase 
of pay; but itis worth pointing out 
that the pay of -the soldier is not 
by any means the most formid- 
able item of the estimates. An 
extra shilling a-day, for example, 
to 150,000 men, would cost a little 
over two-and-a-half millions 
a-year; but this is an extreme 


estimate. It seems very unlikely 
that so large an addition would be 
needed to alter the character of the 
service, and bring it up to the need- 
ful point of attractiveness; while it 
may be safely asserted that, with a 
properly-organised reserve, it would 
be unnecessary to retain so large a 
force permanently with the colours. 
Further, if we remember how, on the 
outbreak of war, money has at once 
to be poured out by the million, to’ 
make up for the want of system and 
forethought —the enormous sum, 
for example, spent on the Crimean 
war in a few months with compara- 
tively insignificant results, and the 
frightful waste of both life and 
money that took place, mainly be- 
cause we had made no preparations 
beforehand for such a contingency 
—it may be boldly asserted that 
even the whole sum we have named 
would be but. a small price to pay, 
if it should tend to avert or abbre- 
viate the awful waste of actual war. 

Another point deserves a word of 
notice. If the militia is to be re- 
tained on its present footing, as a 
force distinct from the line, or if its 
abolition —as many have forcibly 
urged—be merely deferred, in any 
case the time has come for recog- 
nising the fact that the militia in 
its present archaic form is altogether 
out of keeping with the facts and 
wants of the times. It was all very 
well to play at soldiers with the 
militia, and look to its popularity 
rather than its utility, so long as it 
was not really wanted, nor likely 
to be. But now that it forms the 
staple of our mobilised army and 
line of defence, the ueed has be- 
come paramount for making it as 
efficient as possible. And the fact 
that the men are from the nature 
of the case less perfectly trained 
than the line, renders it all. the 
more necessary that skill and 
experience should be found in the 
officers. Raw troops require good 
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leading still more than veterans ; 
anda real fusion may advantage- 
ously be promoted between the mi- 
litia regiments and their associated 
line battalions, by officering the lat- 
ter from the former. The weakest 
point in Lord Cardwell’s measures 
in dealing with the army, was the 
provision which offers commissions 
in the regular army to militia officers 
on easier terms than to other people. 
The boon was of course given as a 
sop to lord-lieutenants of counties 
when transferring the control over 
the militia from them to the War 
Office; but it has not one single 
merit to recommend it. The offi- 
cers so appointed, who thus super- 
sede men already better trained than 
themselves, bring no special gifts of 
any worth to the regular army, and 
their transfer confers no benefit on 
the service which they leave be- 
hind. The time has come for this 
bantling of Lord Cardwell’s to be 
interred with decent burial. On 
the other hand, in face of the pres- 
sing difficulty which now presents 
itself, how to insure an adequate 
flow of promotion in a non-purchase 
service, the opportunity afforded for 
encouraging a certain number of 
retirements, by officering the militia 
wholly or in greater part from the 
regular army, appears to commend 
itself strongly, more especially when 
such a plan would also tend largely 
to increase the efficiency of the for- 
mer service. The panacea at pre- 
sent in favour for securing promo- 
tion is to encourage officers in all 
grades to retire by pensions and 
bonuses, long before they are worn 
out, so as to make room for fresh 
comers; but it would surely be 
worth while to make it a condition 
of leaving the service on such terms, 
that the men so retiring should give 
their services to the militia for a 
certain time, while they are still fit 
for active work, and while their 
military experience is fresh, In 


this way the officering of the militia 
might be made to cost nothing. 

So much for details. As to the 
general question, notwithstandin 
the good step forward which has 
béen made, we must confess to not 
feeling very sanguine that any very 
thorough or complete measure is 
likely to be accomplished at pre- 
sent. The conditions of the case 
are not favourable for such a result. 
What has been done ‘already has 
been effected under the ffiction of 
great opposition, and it goes, after 
all, but a very short way towards 
what remains to be done, Although 
two or three clever men in sub- 
ordinate posts may succeed by 
energy and, perseverance in pres- 
sing a scheme such as this of 
mobilisation on those above them, 
the limit of what may be done in 
the way of reform by action from 
below is soon reached. For a great 
scheme of organisation, whether 
military or otherwise, the impetus 
to be effective must be given from 
above. 

And great measures of this sort 
must be the work of one man. 
Such is the inference from the past 
history of all great successes of the 
kind. India was not conquered by 
the Court of Directors, but by Clive 
and Wellesley. The recovery. of 
Spain from the French was effected 
by Wellington alone, without the 
support, and often in spite of the op- 
position, of the home Government. 
The policy pursued by England for 
the first twelve years of the revolu- 
tionary war—a policy which, if often 
injudicious, was at any rate always 
large and vigorous—was not due to 
the collective Cabinet of mediocri- 
ties whom Pitt gathered round him, 
or to the Crown, but to Pitt himself. 
The first Prussian army was the 
creation of Frederick. The organisa- 
tion of the French army of the Em- 
pire was entirely the work of Napo- 
leon, and after his fall it too fell . 
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gradually into decay. Similarly the 
reconstruction of the Prussian army 
has not been carried out by com- 
mittees of subordinate officers, but 
one master- mind, acting with all 
the authority of the head of the 
state, has impressed his strong will 
in every direction; and the only 
vigorous thing in the military way 
which has been done in this country 
of late years—the fortification of 
the dockyards—was carried out, not 
in deference to popular wish, or to 
embody the collective wisdom of a 
Cabinet, but in pursuance of the 
determination formed by Lord Pal- 
merston. He believed in the need 
for those works ; he showed that he 
was determined to have them; and 
Parliament and the nation at once 
acquiesced. And now that they 
are finished, and at a cost which has 
hardly been missed from the nation- 
al wealth, people are already unable 
to realise, in the security which these 
works have given us, what would 
have been our state of perpetual 
scare and panic if we had found 
ourselves, in the present state of 
European politics and foreign ar- 
maments, without these defences, 
We now know, from papers pub- 
lished since Palmerston’s death, 
that he was bent also on organis- 
ing a system of defence for the 
metropolis ; while we may be sure 
that, had he been alive now and in 
the full possession of his faculties, 
the organisation of the army would 
have received his fullest attention, 
aud that the institution of all the 
needful measures would have pro- 
ceeded from him. And _ until 
some man of genius and force 
of character appears in the front 
place in politics, and identifies him- 
self with army organisation, the 
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thing will never be thoroughly done. 
No man of this type has yet come 
to the front. Lord Cardwell—pa- 
tient, intelligent, and high-minded 
—never had, and never professed to 
have, a special predilection for the 
business of the War Department, 
which was in a manner thrust upon 
him ; and his mission was to do as 
little as would satisfy the nation, 
with the consent of a colleague to 
whom the whole subject was utterly 
distasteful, Mr. Hardy, for whose 
many qualities we entertain the 
highest respect, would probably be 
the first to disclaim any pretensions 
to special gifts in this line. But 
in the absence of the statesman who 
shall interpret the problem of con- 
structing a scheme of military or- 
ganisation in harmony with the 
genius of our people and the politi- 
cal conditions of the country, and 
for whose advent we must still wait, 
there are certain plainly indicated 
lines of reform along which our 
rulers may safely move, assured, if 
they only step with firmness, of a 
hearty support from the people of 
this country. For this at least is 
certain, that Englishmen do not 
want their rulers to be always look- 
ing to see which way the wind of 
popular opinion blows. The people 
of. England, like all other people, 
would rather that those over them 
should create and lead, instead of 
waiting to follow, the course of po- 
litical thought. Strength of will and 
earnestness of conviction go for much 
more than mere ability in public as 
in private life; and a Government 
which on this as on other great 
questions,has the courage to declare 
and act on its conviction, has gone 
a long way towards disarming criti- 
cism and overcoming opposition. 
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Wir the opening of the new 
year, and the approaching close of 
the recess, comes a fitting oppor- 
tunity to review the present posi- 
tion of public affairs. In many re- 
spects they may be pronounced 
satisfactory. If, during the recess, 
there have been some disasters and 
mishaps, some falling off in the 
usual speed of material prosperity, 
—on the other hand, the clouds 
which looked threatening ,when 
Parliament was prorogued have 
rolled away; we remain at peace 
with all the world, and have escap- 
ed or surmounted urgent difficulties 
abroad. The legislation of last 
session has been universally recog- 
nised as successful; the ‘“ permis- 
sive” measures, so strongly decried as 
wanting in the great Liberal specific 
compulsion, have been carried into 
effect with vigour and zeal. Whemit 
is recollected that their object was 
to promote the health of the masses, 
improve their dwellings, and re- 
form their relations alike to their 
landlords and their employers, it 
will be admitted that a wide field 
of social improvement was tra- 
versed, over which it is well to 
arouse the spirit of co-operation and 
earnest effort. It is a policy in- 
tended, in Mr. Disraeli’s graphic 
phrase, “to diminish the death- 
rate of a great nation,” and to con- 
fer all the increased physical com- 
forts and moral wellbeing which 
such a result implies. In truth, so 
far as regards the last session of 
Parliamént, Opposition * speakers 
have, in the main, vied with Min- 
isterialists in claiming credit for its 
legislation, and have chiefly relied 
upon a few forgotten incidents of 
trivial interest as the staple of their 
hostile comments. In one sense, 
their loss was ours also, for a dearth 
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of topics tends to make a recess ex- 
tremely dull, and there are few men 
now in public life who can struggle 
successfully against the oppressive 
sense of havi ing nothing to say. 

The speeches which dealt ‘autho- 
ritatively with the internal condi- 
tion of the country, the state of the 
revenue, and the prospects of trade, 
were those of Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Mr. W. H. Smith. The 
Queen at the close of the last ses- 
sion “had every reason to hope 
that the progress of the revenue 
which has marked recent years 
would be fully sustained in the 
present.” But from those speeches 
we learn that the prospects of 
the new year with regard to finance 
are not such as to encourage the 
expectation of any great incre- 
ment to the national income ; 
and from the revenue returns a 
great falling off appears in the 
yield [from excise. As regards the 
present budget arrangements, the 
expected increment has already been 
realised ; but the surplus itself is 
not likely to be large. Two impor- 
tant industries, those of coal and 
iron, have been seriously depressed ; 
our exports have fallen off; the de- 
mands of our customers in Ger- 
many, Austria, Prussia, the United 
States, and Canada, are lessened; 
and there is also stagnation, so far 
as importation is concerned, in 
staple articles of trade, such as cot- 
ton and other articles required for 
re-manufacture. “If,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
early part of last month, “the pro- 
mise of the first half, and better 
still, of the first quarter, could have 
been maintained, the surplus would 
probably have been very consider- 
able indeed.” The ordinary revenue 
of the country is not so elastic as 
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usual,—we are not going forward by 
“leaps and bounds ;” but the con- 
dition of the country is sound. 
“Some of the tests,” he continued, 
“which you apply to the condition 
of the people, are by no means such 
as to cause despondency. 1 do 
not say that the amount deposited 
in the savings-banks, or the traffic 
on the railways, or the use of 
articles of general consumption, or 
other tests of that sort, indicate 
quite as great a buoyancy as we 
have been accustomed to of late 
years; but still there is progress, 
and of a kind that is satisfac- 
tory. I rejoice to say that pau- 
perism is declining, and that the 
state of the poor may be con- 
sidered as of a hopeful character.” 
Beginning with this sober esti- 
mate of the immediate prospects, in 
regard to matters which are beyond 
our own control, and which depend 
upon other countries and peoples, 
and the general circumstances of 
the world, we come to the state of 
our foreign relations, in respect of 
which the ministry of the day is 
so direct and largely responsible. 
Foreign affairs have been the most 
prominent subject of attention 
during the parliamentary recess, 
and remain at the opening of the 
new year of unusual gravity and 
importance. One minor matter de- 
serves to be noticed, as another 
illustration that whatever may be 
said in favour of international arbi- 
tration, this country has not at pre- 
sent reaped much success from that 
mode of terminating disputes. Del- 
agoa Bay, situated to the north of 
Natal, was discovered and occupied 
by the Portuguese, who, as we con- 
tend, admitted the Dutch — all 
whose rights have passed to us by 
treaty—to settle there; Portugal 
insisted on the right to exclude us, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
referred the matter to the arbitration 
of the French President, who decid- 
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ed against us. We accordingly lose 
the Bay and all rights to it, without 
any equivalent. Sham arbitrations, 
with a foregone conclusion, may be 
a convenient device for surrendering 
our rights without apparent dis- 
hononr; but so far as we have yet 
had experience of peacefully refer- 
ring our disputes, the result is dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory. The circum- 
stance was, however, soon forgotten 
in more important events. A threat- 
ened war with China, the spread of 
a revolt in Herzegovina, the repu- 
diation of her debt by Turkey, and 
finally the transfer to the British 
Government of the Khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal, followed, and 
challenged eager discussion. The 
difficulty with the King of Bur- 
mah, his acknowledgment of vassal- 
age to the Court of Pekin, and the 
projected expedition of Lord North- 
brook, have passed from public 
notice. But the imperial progress 
which the heir-apparent has been 
making through the Indian empire 
has been watched by the whole 
country, and has increased the fas- 
cination which the Eastern world 
has suddenly exercised. For the 
moment the perplexities and rival- 
ries of the West have been thrown 
into the background. No doubt 
all immediate anxiety with respect 
to the relations of France and Ger- 
many had ceased before the proro- 
gatiun of Parliament; but at that 
date, although the Queen’s Speech 
described our relations with forei 

Powers as cordial, and looked for- 
ward with hope and confidence to 
the uninterrupted maintenance of 


‘European peace, the state of parties 


in one country, and the -struggle 
between Church and State in the 
other, were still the chief topics of 
European interest. China, however, 
as far as we were concerned, had 
begun to supersede them; and an 
ominous announcement was made 
from the throne in reference to an 
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unfortunate expedition from Bur- 
mah, sent with a view to open com 
munications with the western pro- 
vinces of China. That expedition 
had been treacherously attacked by 
an armed force while on Chinese 
territory ; murder had been com- 
mitted ; and a grave international 
question had arisen, which rendered 
a serious war a possible or even 
probable contingency. The ulterior 
consequences of such a war were 
the most formidable part of the 
prospect opened. It was imper- 
atively necessary to press a claim, 
and insist on satisfaction from 
a Government which we do not 
want to weaken, which it is our 
interest to uphold, and which is 
the only guarantee for the mainten- 
ance of order in a country with 
which we have vast commercial re- 
lations, and in which we have plant- 
ed thriving communities of our fel- 
low-countrymen. Nothing could be 
more inconvenient to us than the 
displacement of that Government, 
with the possible obligation upon 
ourselves to undertake the tutelage 
of an overgrown empire, and answer 
for its orderly administration. Still 
Lord Derby, speaking early in Oc- 
tober, used language which showed 
that the contingency of war had not 
been averted, but, on the contrary, 
was impending over us. And Mr. 
Disraeli, at the Mansion House, 
observed, that had he been speaking 
a month earlier, he might have had 
to announce a war with that cen- 
tralised Government “ which seemed 
to be prepared to make war on us, 
and which always becomes more 
feeble when war is waged by them.” 
Fortunately, however, by the exer- 
tions of Mr. Wade, the prudence of 
the Chinese Government, perhaps we 
may add, without offence, the firm- 
ness and moderation of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, this disastrous war was 
averted, and the difficulty which had 
arisen was adjusted. The Chinese 


Government yielded ; a mission of 
apology to be sent to England; Mr. 
Margary’s murderers to be punish- 
ed. It is a matter of no small im- 
portance and congratulation that we 
have not at present the perplexity 
of a “sick man” on our hands in 
the remote East; and still more so 
when nearer home, that other “sick 
man,” whose fate and fortunes have 
thrilled the hearts of the present 
generation, was again becoming a 
source of anxiety to his friends and 
allies. 

The interest and importance even 
of a Chinese difficulty were soon 
displaced by the growing complica- 
tion in Turkey, the chance of an ex- 
plosion, the certainty that we were 
again face to face with that Eastern 
question which, less than a quarter 
of a century ago, involved us ina 
sanguinary war. The armed force 
of the insurrection did not appear 
at first to be very considerable ; in- 
deed, as Lord Derby remarked, 
“one of the difficulties of the con- 
suls who were sent on a mission of 
conciliation was to find the insur- 
gents whom they were to conciliate.” 
But as the weeks passed on, a great 
“financial catastrophe” occurred. 
That circumstance, anticipated as it 
must have been by the insurgents, 
explained the disturbance without 
recurring to the theory of foreign 
instigation. With her empire 
crumbling away from her, Turkey 
announced with oriental nonchal- 
ance that she would pay half 
her debts. She subsequently en- 
deavoured to explain, and Safvet 
Pasha issued a circular to allay the 
apprehensions of her creditors. All, 
however, was in vain. Nations do not 
repudiate as long as they can pay 
and still hope to borrow. But the 
time comes when the difficulties in 
the way of repudiation are  sur- 
mounted by the still greater difficul- 
ties of finding cash ; and the collapse, 
when it once comes, is final and 
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complete. Turkey, we may take it 
for granted, has achieved her finan- 
cial ruin, and she has gone into the 
bankruptcy court for no despicable 
amount. Meanwhile the Sultan 
spends more freely than ever; re- 
pudiation affects the fortunes of his 
subjects, perhaps the tenure of his 
own life and throne. The Western 
Powers who twenty years ago spent 
millions of treasure and thousands of 
lives to uphold the integrity and in- 
eee of the Ottoman empire, 
1ave since that time had the happi- 
ness of contributing from individual 
pockets the sum of two hundred 
millions, in order, as was fondly 
hoped, to develop its resources. 
That that amount has disappeared 
is certain ; what has become of it is 
another matter. Between Sultan 
and Ministers there has been a 
rivalry in extravaganice; from one 
end of the governing body to the 
other, public servants have vied 
with one another in a system of 
universal loot; while tax-gatherers 
and usurers have ground the peas- 
ants to the dust. The Government 
has constructed neither railways, 
docks, nor canals ; necessary repairs 
have been withheld ; and its army, 
which is the sole hope of preserving 
even the appearance of an organised 
State, is so badly fed, clothed, and 
appointed, that the approach of 
winter is a worse terror to the Gov- 
ernment than all the efforts of the 
insurgents. 

The result is, that Europe has 
onee more its “sick man” on its 
hands; and if the same illusions, 
jealousies, and ambitions existed at 
the present moment as were brought 
to light and fanned into a flame over 
the holy places in Palestine twenty- 


two years ago, we might now be on. 


the eve of a general conflagration. 
But the Europe of to-day differs 
widely from the Europe of 1853. 
It has learnt wisdom from experi- 
ence, and forbearance from its for- 
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mer precipitate, and to a large extent 
* useless, struggle ; and moreover, al- 
though a great deal of loose gun- 
wder still lies about Turkey and 
er Principalities, most of the ex- 
plosive agencies of foreign politics 
have been removed further west. 
The sacred duty invoived in that 
phrase, “the balance of power,” 
and its preservation,” which was 
perpetually present to the minds of 
our immediate fathers, has now lost 
nearly all its significance. The 
Treaty of 1815, in which it origin- 
ated, has been forgottcn, and a com- 
pletely remodelled map of Europe 
Interposes a united Germany and a 
united, Italy between the colossal 
Powers which formerly struggled 
for ascendancy in the East. 

One memorable phrase alone in 
the celebrated secret transactions of 
1858, will suffice to show the altered 
conditions of the problem which 
Europe has now to solve. In 
January of that year the Emperor 
Nicholas said to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg: “Si nous arrivons 
& nous entendre sur cette affaire, 
PAngleterre et moi, pour le reste 
peu m’importe ; il m’est indifférent 
se que font ou pensent les autres,” 
In other words, in view of the de- 
cay of the Ottoman empire, Eng- 
land was the only power which he 
consulted. France could be safely 
defied; Prussia was disregarded ; 
and Austria was in leading-strings. 
It was the dread of Russia, and the 
distrust of her designs, for which 
this language betrays the existence 
of a reasonable foundation, whieh 
were the determining causes of the 
Crimean war. At the present day, 
Russia, relatively to the Eastern 
question in Europe, is much weaker 
than she was; the personnel as welk 
as the politics at London, St. Peters- 
burg, and Constantinople are en- 
tirely changed. It is reassuring as 
regards immediate prospects to recall 
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how. completely the war of 1854 
was a war of public and personal 
passion, which England, from causes 
due to exceptional circumstances 
and a coalition Cabinet, was power- 
less to restrain. The diplomatic 
bickerings of that period, which be- 
gan with the quarrels of the Greek 
and Latin monks of Bethlehem, and 
ended practically with the wayward 
rejection of the Vienna note, after 
it -had been accepted by the Great 
Powers, form a painful episode in 
European history. England most 
certainly has nothing to be proud 
of in respect of those transactions. 
An ancient and insignificant quarrel 
in a remote corner of Palestine was 
allowed to grow and spread till all 
Europe was in a commotion, and 
no one had a clear idea of what he 
wanted or the way to obtain it. 
The Emperor Nicholas at St. Peters- 
burg, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
at Constantinople, and the Empe- 
ror Napoleon at Paris, were a trio 
who boded no good to the peace 
of Europe. Turkey formed their 
battle-field, and eventually Russian 
protectorate of Greek Christians 
in Turkey was the only bone of 
contention. A firm Government in 
England, which knew its own mind, 
might have controlled the rival 
passions and jealousies of emperors 
and their diplomatists; or failing 
that, have firmly maintained purely 
British interests. But these jealou- 
sies were faithfully reflected in our 
famous coalition, and produced mo- 
mentous indecision, We accordingly 
began by admitting that the pro- 
tectorute claimed by Russia was, in 
the words of Lord John Russell, 
“ prescribed by duty and sanctioned 
by treaty ;” we ended by upholding 
the Turkish refusal of the Vienna 
note after its acceptance by the 
Great Powers, solely on the ground 
that Russia interpreted it in a sense 
favourable to that protectorate. No 
sooner was peace established, and 
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non-interference secured by treaty, 
than all objections to the protec- 
torate were put in abeyance, and all 
notion of Turkish independence, 
which it was the object of the war 
to assert, was practically forgotten. 
Russia, France, and England have 
interfered in Turkey ad libitum. 
Their consent is practically necessary 
to every step taken by Turkey. 
Russian protectorate is connived at 
openly and constantly, and has been 
ever since the Treaty of Paris. It 
is no longer “sanctioned by trea- 
ty,” but it is “prescribed by duty,” 
and forced upon her by necessity. 
Turkey stands to the Great Powers 
somewhat in the same relation as 
an independent rajah stands to the 
Viceroy of India; and Turkish in- 
dependence is a mere diplomatic 
expression. It is actually proposed 
that the ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople should be friendlily consulted 
before any decision is come to by the 
Ottoman Governmert. They are, in 
fact, gradually exercising the same 
influence and control which the Brit- 
ish Residents wield at the Courts of 
native princes. They are all-powerful 
over the Sultan’s Court, all-power- 
less against the vis inertia of the 
provincial officer. The consuls 
throughout the country endeavour 
to mitigate the injustice of the 
tribunals. They inquire into the 
internal administration, and present 
political as well as commercial re- 
ports to their Governments as read- 
ily as if Turkey were a dependent 
fief. In one case the Grand Vizier 
was obliged to make a tourfof inspec- 
tion, and draw up a formal defence 
for the satisfaction of the Russian 
Government. The Crimean war was 
a war of temper, and the treaty 
which followed it inas had no sort 
of influence on the ultimate course 
of events. General Ignatieff has 
sueceeded to the place of influence 
formerly held at,Constantinople by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Even 
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the stipulation which excluded 
Russian men-of-war from the Black 
Sea was cancelled by a stroke of the 
pen. 

Now that the Eastern question 
has again presented itself, this time 
in a calmer state of the political 
atmosphere, one naturally inquires 
what useful result has ensued from 
the Crimean war, and what tradition 
or policy it has bequeathed to us. 
The answer is that it settled noth- 
ing; but it has tended to increase 
the caution and sense of peril with 
which every Power regards interfer- 
ence, and to exaggerate the difficulty 
of a situation, where it is equally 
perilous to pull down or to build 
up. It is absurd to seek any inspira- 
tion from the attempted solutions of 
the problem in 1853. As soon as 
diplomacy began to roll along its 
course, every difficulty and misun- 
derstanding was magnified. But, 
at the same time, it may be ob- 
served that in the original secret 
correspondence between England 
and Russia there was no great dis- 
agreement expressed. The two 
Governments differed chiefly as to 
the proximity of the event upon 
which action was to be taken—viz., 
of the downfall of the Turkish em- 
pire; and it was subsequently as- 
sumed, that while it was our interest 
to retard it, it was that of Russia 
to accelerate it. They appeared to 
be agreed as to what was not to 
be done on the happening of that 
event. No Great Power was to 
take Constantinople; the Byzantine 
empire was not to be reconstructed ; 
Greece was not to be extended ; 
Turkey was not to be broken up 
into little republics, asylums for 
the Kossuths and Mazzinis and the 
revolutionists of Europe. Neither 
Government could point to any ele- 
ments of provincial or communal 
government in. Turkey ; nor to any 
method of reconciling two hostile 
religions under a system of local 
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autonomy. Neither could 
any practicable mode of replacing 
the decaying empire, or point out a 
fitting successor to reside at Con- 
stantinople. At the present mo- 
ment we are no nearer to a solution 
of any of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Russia no doubt, partly owing 
to the lessons of the Crimean war, 
but far more to recent military 
developments, is cautious, and dis- 
inclined to precipitate a crisis; nor 
will either of the other Imperial 
Powers be in a hurry to rush in 
where Russia fears to tread. In 
her Official Gazette, towards the 
end of October, after the financial 
collapse of Turkey, she declared that 
“an end must be put to the present 
sad condition of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey.” Turkish pledges 
are good for nothing; and Russia, 
notwithstanding her alliance with 
Germany and Austria, must set that 
art of the Turkish empire in order. 
ussia, it appears, invited the guar 
anteeing Cabinets to strengthen the 
Ottoman Government against the 
passive resistance of the local coun- 
cils, courts, and officers. Later on, 
the proposals have amounted to 
putting the Sultan’s crown in com- 
mission, and thus rendering him a 
merely nominal ruler, transferring 
his authority to the delegates of the 
Great Powers. Such an arrange- 
ment could only be temporary, It 
means that the executive, adminis- 
trative, and judicial functions must 
pass into other hands; the collec- 
tion of taxes and general liquidation 
of Turkish financial affairs would 
follow, and the present ascendancy 
of a Turkish minority would finally 
cease. The competing ambitions 
by which this chaos will be re- 
— are obvious. Not one of the 
‘owers cares to be precipitate : a con- 
flagration might follow in which all 
would burn their fingers. We may 
take it for granted that all three of 
the Imperial Powers are carefully 
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watching the situation, the vicissi- 
tudes of the insurrection, the feeble- 
ness of the Sultan’s troops, the pro- 
spects of the winter, convinced that 
time and the chapter of accidents 
must be waited for and patiently 
turned to account. Turkey, in its 
hopeless decay, is admitted on all 
hands to be in that perplexing and 
distressing condition that it cannot 
be let alone ; it cannot be superseded 
by any one Power; its existence is 
full of mischief to its own subjects ; 
of menace and peril to Europe; and 
yet its continued existence and pos- 
session of a commanding naval sta- 
tion is indispensable to the. tran- 
quillity of armed empires, 

‘Under these circumstances it 
would seem that England’s interest 
in this Eastern question is far less, 
relatively to other Powers, than it 


was in 1853. She has ceased to bea’ 


contentious disputant.. The recent 
missions or representations of Gen- 
eral Ignatieff and Sir Henry Elliot 
have had the same object. Both 
assumed that Turkish independence 
had practically ceased, that Turkish 
disorganisation conld not be arrest- 
ed; and neither was anxious in any 
way to precipitate a catastrophe— 
indeed it would seem that Russia is 
as anxious as we can be to delay a 
crisis. Both Powers, therefore, ap- 
‘proach the subject with radically 
different views from those which 
ae twenty years ago. Eng- 
and no longer affects to believe in 
the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire; it is in a con- 
dition of moral, financial, and admin- 
istrative decay. Whatever designs 
Russia may formerly have harboured, 
apparently they are now in abey- 
ance; or at least she must reckon 
in the first place with Austria, 
whose stake in Constantinople is 
out of all proportion greater than 
ours. The Austria of 1853 has 
been reduced in point of territory 
and consequence by the events 
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which united Italy and Germany, 
If Constantinople and Southern 
Turkey were to fall into the hands 
of Russia, Austria would be prac- 
tically extinguished. In the face 
of present circumstances she is 
strong in the sympathy of Europe, 
and has a strong political case to 
justify her in taking the initiative. 
With a dangerous disturbance go- 
ing on upon her frontier, where she 
has a mixed and highly excitable 
population, with finances which 
will not bear the strain of prolong- 
ed expense, she is strictly on the 
defensive. It is said that she is 
about to propose a plan for the 
pacification of the disturbed pro- 
vinces. Lord Derby recently point- 
ed out the extreme difficulties of 
interposing in the affairs of a foreign’ 
state with general advice and par- 
tial interference, If she were to 
repent the great measure of occupa- 
tion to which she resorted in 1854, 
this country at least would have no 
objection. There are, fortunately, 
strong guarantecs for peace in the 
mutual necessities and jealousies of 
Austria and Russia, in German de- 
sire for delay, and for the mainte- 
nance of the triple alliance. There 
is a further guarantee in the char- 
acter and antecedents of the Em- 
peror of Russia. He closed the 
Crimean war, he has preserved a 
peaceful attitude towards Europe 
for twenty years, he liberated the 
serfs, has encouraged and developed 
the industry of his people, favoured 
Italian and German unity, has drawn 
closer his relations to England, and 
powerfully assisted only last spring 
to preserve peace between Germany 
and France. Russia in his hands, 
so far as Europe is concerned, ap- 
pears to have renounced a poliey of 
violence. The policy of Russia at 
any given period largely depends-on 
the personal character of its ruler; 
and the reign of the present Em- 
peror entitles him thus far to the 
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favourable verdict of history, while 
it recently secured to him an en- 
thusiastic reception in England. 

The mutual forbearance, whether 
from choice or necessity, of the Im- 
perial Powers, may, and probably 
will, be rewarded by a_ peaceful 
solution of present difficulties. In 
any event, as “sick men” often dic 
hard, and Turkish decay has already 
lasted, according to some authorities, 
an unconscionable time,sit may be 
years before questions relating to 
Southern Turkey and the posses- 
sion of Constantinople will be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of Europe. 
Whether the disaffected provinces 
achieve their independence under 
the guarantee of other Powers, 
whether Austrian occupation en- 
sues, or whether a viceroy appointed 
by the Powers supersedes Turkish 
misrule, there is nothing to invite 
the active intervention of England. 
Public opinion is doubtless in favour 
of Austrian interference in prefer- 
ence to that of any other power. 
Her aggrandisement would not men- 
ace the tranquillity of other states, 
and might fairly be regarded as an 
equitable compensation for recent 
losses. England will probably re- 
gard this question, and its remote 
contingencies, from the point of view 
of a great Asiatic Power, the integ- 
rity of whose empire depends on the 
supremacy of the seas, and the 
security of its route to India. 
Whatever M. John Lemoinne may 
say about cynical selfishness and 
indifference to political morality, 
the “day is past when England will 
go to war to support the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman 
empire. Mr. Disraeli’s language at 
the Mansion House was significant : 
“The interests which the Imperial 
Powers have in this question, no 
doubt, are more direct than those of 
Great Britain, but they are not more 
considerable: and those to whom 


the conduct of your affairs is now 
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intrusted are deeply conscious of 
the nature and magnitude of those 
British interests ; and those British 
interests they are resolved to guard 
and maintain.” This was said on 
the 9th November; and in about a 
fortnight from that date the ‘ Times’ 
made what it called the “ startlin 
announcement” that the “British? 
Government, with a view to those 
British interests, had bought, for 
four millions’ sterling, from the 
Khedive, 177,000 shares in the 
Suez Canal, and had authorised him 
to draw at sight for the amount. 
The character and consequences 
of this transaction will be best esti- 
mated in a spirit of moderation. 
The announcement, no doubt, was 
sensational ; but the sensation arose 
chiefly because the English public 
have been so ‘habituated to an 
attitude of supine indifference to 
foreign affairs, that for the Govern- 
ment in one and the same year to 
interfere effectively for the main- 
tenance of peace in the West, and 
to facquire a new and influential 
position in the East, was to excite 
an unwonted feeling of national 
satisfaction. And it is in this, the 
moral effect of the transaction both 
at home and abroad, before its com- 
mercial and political significance is 
weighed, that the English public 
found a source of legitimate pride 
and pleasure. Argue as critics may 
as to the details of the purchase, 
and its possible influence upon 
existing complications, the sound 
instinct of the whole country settled 
the question from the very first day 
of its announcement, that it was the 
right thing, done in the right man- 
ner, at the right moment. The first 
sentiment was that it was a bold 
and sagacious step, worthy of Mr. 
Disraeli, and exactly what might 
have been expected from his career ; 
the next was that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government would never have done 
it, and would have enveloped in- 























































action in a cloud of ingenious 
reasons, For the Ministry in a 
time of some difficulty and _per- 
plexity showed that it had spirit 
and courage; it dared to take the 
initiative, to form a decisive resolu- 
tion. There was no hesitation, no 
feelers put forward, no waiting for 
Parliament. The opportunity came, 
was scized, and acted upor. And 
public opinion immediately rallied 
round the Minister who was capa- 
ble of vigorous action and prepared 
to face responsibility. The English 
people detected spirit and courage 
in the transaction ; they applauded 
it loudly and unanimously ; every 
writing took higher ground ; the tone 
of opinion was visibly raised. And 
that was high testimony to the 
spirit of the Government, and a sig- 
nificant indication of the spirit of 
the people. It isa proof that the 
policy of recent years has, to say 
the least, not been marked by any 
undue self-assertion, and that its 
tameness has not been congenial to 
the wishes of the country. Of all 
the Administrations of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, the last was distinctly 
the weakest in point of foreign 
ar. It may be reserved for Mr. 

israeli ahd Lord Derby with the 
same pacific spirit and pacific re- 
sult to combine therewith a fitting 
assertion of England’s dignity and 
interests. 

Possibly there was, in conse- 
quence of some natural enthusiasm, 
a disposition at first to exaggerate 
the importance of the purchase and 
its immediate results, viewed simply 
as a commercial transaction. Eng- 
land does not become herself pro- 
prietor of the Canal ; it is sufficient 
that she acquires a very considerable 
interest in the joint-stock enterprise 
which formed and manages it. The 
Company itself has only a leasehold 
interest in the Canal and the adja- 
cent territories; the shares which 
England has purchased are bereft 
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of all right to interest and divi- 
dends for nearly twenty years, a 
fourth of the whole term which the 
Company’slease has yet to run; the 
money paid was probably in excess 
of the market price—a great deal 
more than the Société Générale 
would have paid for them, or any 
other company buying with a view 
to place them in the market. But 
the pith of the transaction is that, 
as the ‘ Moscow Gazette’ observes, 
the English Government, contrary: 
to all precedent, has bought a share 
in a joint-stock enterprise, of world- 
wide importance, on a foreign soil. 
It adds, that England thereby ex- 
tends its own territory, which is 
not the case. Nor is it easy to 
see how such a step “gives rise to 
difficult and complicated considera- 
tions,” in the face of M. Lesseps’ 
declaration that “the English na- 
tion now accepts that share in the 
Canal Company which was loyal- 
ly reserved for it at the outset.” 
She does so, no doubt, on Jess 
favourable terms than she . would 
have done if she had joined the 
Company from the first. But that 
is our loss; and it results from the 
mistaken policy which held aloof 
from and interposed difficulties to 
the accomplishment of a work to 
which we were invited to give our 
assistance. 

The financial or commercial as- 
pect of this question is the one 
which has had least to do with the 
world’s estimate of it, or with the 
approval of the English public. 
The shares originally cost the Vice- 
roy of Egypt three and a half mil- 
lions; but as he has since cut off 
all the coupons for nineteen years, 
the intrinsic value is greatly re- 
duced, and the selling facilities still 
more so. He engages to pay 
£200,000 a-vear in lieu of_ the 
coupons which he has disposed of 
elsewhere; and with that under- 
standing we give him half a million 
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profit on the transaction. It is a 
good sale for him in existing cir- 
cumstances, and not at all a bad 
one for us; considering the indirect 
advantages, it is*a very reasonable 
bargain. The English Government 
therefore possesses nearly one-half of 
the primitive shares of the Com- 
pauy. There are, besides, preference 
shares (a third of a million of them), 
founder’s shares, delegations, thirty 
years’ bonds. M. Leroy Beaulieu 
calculates that to buy them all up 
would cost 20 millions sterling 
more ; and assuming that to be cor- 


rect, our commercial interest in the 


enterprise is about one-sixth of the 
whole. Then what is the commer- 
cial value of the enterprise? The 
Company carries it on subject to 
the right of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to participate in the surplus 
profits over and above five per cent 
on the shares, and interest on the 
charges; and subject to the whole 
property—the Canal and the adjacent 
tracts of land, of which the company 
is part owner—reverting to the Khe- 
dive at the expiration of the lease 
in eighty years. Obviously, there- 
fore, the commercial advantages of 
the transaction are not such as to 
affect the state of the finances, or to 
warrant any excessive jubilation as 
a’matter of pecuniary profit. As 
Lord Derby said at Edinburgh, 
there is “‘no reason why the State 
should lose a penny by it in the 
end.” 

It is in its political bearing that 
this purchase has been discussed 
from the outset, and in regard 
to which it must be finally judged. 

In- the first place, the Govern- 
ment have prevented the Canal fall- 
ing into purely commercial keeping. 
The Khedive has singly represented 
state policy on the board -of direc- 
tion up to the present time; and 
England succeeds to that duty. Up 
to the present time, moreover, in 
any international commission, such 


as that which settled the tariff of 
dues or the tonnage of capacity, or 
in any question which may arise 
respecting the right to protect the 
transit to the East, England has 
only represented three-fourths of 
the freighters. Hereafter she will 
represent onc-half of the proprietors 
as well. In place of vague claims 
and indirect interests in the Canal 
and pt, we have obtained some 
tangible, defined, and national pos- 
session, bringing with it contingent 
liabilities, but, at the same time, 
considerable influence. We are far 
too interested in the success of the 
Canal ever to have allowed it to be- 
come a failure; and if at any time 
the Khedive shrank from the heavy 
outlay and responsibility which it 
involves, we could not have evaded 
the burden. Our hold on the Canal 
is now definite and certain; our 
relations to Egypt and Egyptian 
finance such as to give us a moral 
control over the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Cave’s mission 
and the withdrawal of the projected 
expedition to Abyssinia are a satis- 
factory result. Lord Derby may 
say as much as he pleases that it is 
neither wise nor honest to wish to 
establish a protectorate over Egypt ; 
but in reality the possession of a 
moral, but not the less effective 
political, ascendancy in Egypt, and 
in reference to the Canal, is a cardi- 
nal point in English foreign policy, 
essential to the security of our East- 
ern interests. 

As regards the fractional share 
which we have obtained, and the 
difficulty of becoming sole pos- 
sessors of the Canal, the answer is 
that we have never indicated the 
slightest wish or intention of that 
sort. Lord Derby appears to have 
intimated to the French authori- 
ties some time ago the wish of this 
country that the affairs of the 
Canal shouldbe vested in an inter- 
national commission ; in bis speech 
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at Edinburgh he said that the first 
idea of the Government “was not 
so much to buy the property for 
ourselves as to prevent it from 
changing bands atall.” Ourinterest 
begins and ends with keeping the 
highway of communication open, 
on terms which shall be equally 
‘adjusted and administered to all 
nations. Last year—i.e., in 1874— 
some alarm was occasioned by M. 
Lesseps in a moment of dissatis- 
faction threatening to remove the 
lights and virtually close the Canal. 
The inconvenience which this sud- 
den interruption of maritime inter- 
course between East and West would 
produce, ‘especially to England, to 
whom three-fourths of the traffic 
belongs, was obvious; such inter- 
ruption apparently rested at the 
mercy of the will of a single man. 
Yet to say that “the Canal was 
placed under the authority of the 
relations maintained with the Sul- 
tan by the European Powers,” was 
not very lucid then, and it would 
have had Jess and less meaning as 
time went om. No feasible plan 
then presented itself, spoliation and 
voluntary cession of its rights by 
the Company being equally - out 
of the question; and Lord Derby 
stated to the French chargé d’af- 
Jaires in London: “If a proposal 
to transfer the property in the 
Canal to an international commis- 
sion should be presented in such a 
manner that all the Governments 
shared in its advantages on equal 
terms, I do not say it would not be 
right to consider such. a proposal ; 
but. it has not been made, and I 
have no ground for thinking that it 
is to be made.” And in November 
last, immediately after the purchase, 
he assured the French ambassador 
that “we have acted solely with 
the intention of preventing a larger 
foreign influence from preponder- 
ating in a matter so important to 
us.” He expressed on several oc- 
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casions the highest esteem for M, 
Lesseps and y aera ge of the great 
work which he had accomplished ; 
and acknowledged that the English 
Government, instead of opposing 
him, would have done better to have 
associated themselves with him. 
In point of fact a more short-sighted 
blunder was never made. Had we 
taken the matter up in its inception, 
England might have executed the 
scheme, and the property in it 
would have fallen to her hands 
with general acquiescence. Our 
hostility to it adds a fresh item to 
the catalogue of our blunders in the 
east of the Mediterranean. Lord 
Derby added: “I deny on behalf 
of my colleagues and myself any 
intention of predominating in the 
deliberations of the Company, or of 
abusing our recent acquisition to 
force its decisions. What we have 
done is purely defensive.” And 
in regard to a former statement of 
his, that he would not oppose an 
arrangement which would place the 
Suez Canal under the management of 
an international syndicate, he added 
—T will not propose this, but I 
in no way withdraw my words.” 
In other words, until some inter- 
national management is formed, 
England must see that the Canal 
does not pass into the hands of any 
single Power. She represents the 
principle of commercial impartiality, 
and she owns three-fourths of all the 
tonnage for which toll is paid. And, 
finally, it is the key to her Eastern 
dominions. 

In one word, therefore, England 
under the present Ministry entirely 
reverses the Liberal policy of ob- 
struction and detraction in refer- 
ence to this Canal; recognises the 
importance to commerce, to rena 
and especially to herself, of this 
great highway of communication 
with the East; and signifies as 
plainly as actions can speak, her in- 
tention, whatever the complications 
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of the, Eastern questiou, to put 
her foot firmly down on her road 
to India. 

It is difficult to imagine that any 
Power in the world can regard that 
intention as aggressive. And abroad, 
with the exception of some soreness 
of feeling in Paris, the stroke of po- 
liey, though sudden, seems to have 
been generally approved. Though 
M. Lemoinne might be sarcastic 
about our “flight into Egypt,” and 
our alienation from a country which 
failed to pay its bonds, he neverthe- 
less admitted that it was our direct 
road to India, which, he triumph- 
antly added, “a Frenchman made, 
despite England.” Doubtless it was 
somewhat annoying to the French 
to see a rival nation appropriating 
the advantages which their genius 
and enterprise had created ; but that 
rival bad, by its greater commercial 
activity, insured the success of the 
Canal. But in this matter French 
interests are bound up with our 
own; and after the first vague ap- 
prehensions were over, the right of 
the British State to possess a share 
where it has the best title to ad- 
minister and guard, seems to be 
admitted. 

In fact, the French were said, in 
the end, unreservedly to approve the 
purchase. The Legitimist ‘ Union’ 
says: “ By this coup de thédtre Eng- 
land takes her place again in the 
affairs of the world: she shows, in 
short, that she must be taken in- 
to account.” M. de Lesseps re- 
garded it as a “fortunate event.” 
The ‘République Frangaise,’ how- 
ever, regarded the coup as a severe 
check to the diplomacy of the Duc 
Decazes, and called on him to resign. 
It seems clear, however, from the 
correspondence partially published 
in the ‘ Timés,’ between the French 
Minister and the London Embassy, 
that from the time of the accession 
of the present Ministry, the desire 
of the English Government for 
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some cession of the Company’s 
rights was known to the French, 
and not disapproved by them. If 
the Crimean war had no other use- 
ful result, it closed the international 
rivalry between France and Eng- 
land, and established a better un- 
derstanding. The free-trade policy 
of England has removed the acerbit ty 
incident to the growth of Englis 
ascendancy in the East, which, Selb 
latively to France, has seemed a law 
of destiny from the time when Du- 
pleix succumbed to Lord Clive. 
The acquisition of these shares, 
and the mission of Mr. Cave to the 
Khedive, show that English in- 
fluence has superseded French ; but, 
after all, the growth of French in- 
fluence in that country originated 
in the first Napoleon’s hostility to 
our Empire in the East, and not in 
the ordinary development of com- 
merce or power. 

As regards Germany and Austria, 
although their ships, in common 
with those of Holland, Italy, France, 
Austria, Spain, and, it is said, eleven 
other nations, contribute to the 
traffic of the Canal, they apparently 
acquiesce in the course taken by 
Great Britain. According to the 
Prussian correspondent of the 
‘Times’ in Berlin, the German 
press “almost unanimously ‘regard 
the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares as a resolute, clever, and 
natural proceeding on the part of 
Great Britain.” Both at Berlin 
and in other quarters it was sup- 

sed that the English Cabinet 

ew of decisive resolutions taken 
by Russia and ‘Austria with regard 
to Turkey, from which it wished 
to stand aloof; plainly intimating, 
however, atthe same time, that in 
Egypt at least there were British 
interests which it was resolved to 

ard and maintain. 

The ‘Russo-Nord Gazette,’ on 
the other hand, while admitting that 
the peace of Europe was not dis- 














turbed, regarded it as impossible 
that the affair should be completed 
without an international arrange- 
ment. English management of the 
Canal would amount to a sheer act 
of confiscation, and could ‘only be 
rendered compatible with the in- 
terests of the whole world by means 
of solid guarantees; meaning, we, 
presume, an international guarantee 
of the neutrality of the Canal. In 
time of peace, however, that would 
be superfluous ; and in time of war 
the guarantee would be valueless. 
The ‘Moscow Gazette,’ after in- 
veighing against the purchase as 
unprecedented, declares that the 
English have most unceremoniously 
taken the lead in _ partitioning 
Turkey. They have pocketed the 
“key to the whole of southern and 
eastern Europe, constituting them- 
selves the sole and absolute judges 
of what is good and profitable for 
the other countries concerned.” 
This was the only hostile note 
‘ sounded. The exaggeration and 
absurdity of the statement are 
its best refutation, and prevent the 
suspicion that it in any degree 
represents the final or intelligent 
opinion of Russian politicians. Be 
that as it may, the peace of Europe, 
or even the fate of Turkey, does 
not depend on our recent purchase. 
It hangs on the will of three 
Powers, which by their jealousies 
and rivalries have, as we hope and 
believe, mutually bound one an- 
other over to keep the peace. 
People look to the Czar of Russia 
for: the word which is to give 
Europe war or peace; and his most 
recent utterance, while proposing 
the healths of the German Emperor 
and the Emperor of Austria was 
as follows: “I am happy to be 
able to state that the intimate alli- 
ance between our three empires and 
our three armies, founded by our 
august predecessors for the defence 
of our common cause, still remains 
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intact at the present moment, when 
it has no other aim than the main- 
tenance of the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe.” 

We believe it to be a wise policy 
for England to dissociate itself as 
much as possible from these old- 
world intrigues, and from busying 
itself with the vicissitudes of a de- 
erepit and decaying empire like that 
of Turkey. We gave the Sultan a 
grand ball when he came to Eng- 
land, and charged the expense of 
it to the Indian people, who were 
about as much interested in it as 
Mr. Whalley would be in a like 
festivity to the Pope of Rome; and 
with that act of international cour- 
tesy our political connection with 
him may cease, as far as lies in our 
power to terminate it. The day is 
past when, in order to check French 
designs on Egypt, we upheld the 
suzerainty of the Porte, and talked 
of chucking Mehemet Ali into the 
Nile. That policy, at least, is re- 
versed. The Khedive is now far 
more nearly in the position of an 
independent sovereign than Me- 
hemet Ali ever was. And if ever 
the practice of chucking into the 
Nile begins, the Sultan and his 
bonds are much more likely to be 
the victims of the operation than 
the ruler of Egypt who, in the de- 
cay of the Ottoman Government, 
rests his throne on British support. 
Our ultimate interests in the east of 
the Mediterranean must be estimat- 
ed solely in reference to our posi- 
tion as sovereign of the seas and of 
Southern Asia. The notion, con- 
veyed in one of Lord Palmerston’s 
perorations at the outset of the last 
war, of “defending by land and by 
sea the liberties of Europe and the 
independence of nations,” belongs 
to a completed chapter of history, 
and breathes the spirit of a man 
who all his life had to struggle 
against a Holy Alliance and its con- 
sequences. At present Italy is 
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united, and the traditional battle- 
field of Europe is closed ; Germany 
is united, and has annihilated the 
aggressive power of France; Russia 
is content to wait; and Austria is 
no longer hated. Europe is a vast 
camp, but’ so paralysed by mutual 
jealousies that it cannot eject the 
Turk, or prevent the country which 
he curses with his presence from 
being the scandal cf civilisation. 
Confronted by the seven millions 
of armed. men of whom Lord Derby 
speaks, he yet holds in his hand 
that Eastern question which may 
at any moment turn their swords 
against each other. In this state 
of things, the initiative in Europe 
does not rest with us. Our hand 
must be on the Persian Gulf 
and,the Red Sea; the Suez Canal 
and. the Egyptian route must be 
preserved. and our exit from the 
Mediterranean secured as firmly 
as Gibraltar protects our entrance. 
It must be remembered that the 
Black Sea has been practically ceded 
to Russia—at least she has no rival 
there but Turkey—now that the 
restrictions imposed by the Treaty 
of Paris have been withdrawn. Not 
merely was our position weakened 
in that way, but some years pre- 
viously our protectorate of the lon- 
ian Islands was abandoned, not- 
withstanding their importance in 
reference to our Eastern route. Yet 
naval authorities regarded the pos- 
session of Corfu as the equivalent to 
adding two frigates to the fleet, as a 
harbour of the utmost importance. 
Those islands were conquered by 
England because, as Mr. Disraeli said 
in 1863, “the great men to whom 
was intrusted the duty of guarding 
British interests, and maintaining 
British power in those waters, re- 
presented most carnestly to the 
English Government that they 
could not accomplish their behests 
as long as these insular harbours 
were in possession of our powerful 


rival and enemy.” “ The best mode 


.of preserving wealth,” he added later 


on in his speech, “is power. A 
country, and especially a maritime 
country, must get possession of the 
strong places of the world, if it 
wishes to contribute to its power.” 
There is no doubt that the security 
of our interests in that quarter of 
the globe has in recent years been 
diminished ; and it is well that we 
have a Government in power which 
is “deeply conscious of the nature 
and magnitude of those British in- 
terests,” and which is “resolved to 
guard and maintain them.” There 
is nothing in this to create distrust. 
As a commercial and maritime na- 
tion our first interest is, that the 
world should be at peace ; the neu- 
trality of Belgium in the West, the 
necessity of our route to India in the 
East, are the only subjects upon 
which that peace would be dis- 
turbed by us. 

Tt may be taken for nted 
that Mr. Disraeli and. his Gore. 
ment have achieved a consider- 
able accession of strength, both 
at home and abroad, by reason of 
their foreign policy, and notably in 
respect to this transaction in Egypt. 
Still, the retrospect of the recess 
is not altogether favourable; and 
things have been done and omitted 
which, but for a happy stroke of 
statesmanship, might have lowered 
the popularity of the Government. 
Disasters may occasionally happen 
with that result ; and a Minister may 
be overwhelmed with odium from 
no fault of his own. No one, for 
example, can suppose that it was 
Mr. Ward Hunt’s fault that the Iron 
Duke sent the Vanguard to join that 
submarine navy; as the ‘ Times’ calls 
it, which, under a Liberal Govern- 
ment, had already reached sufficient 
proportions. It was early days for 
such a reinforcement. The Admi- 
ralty department, however, has not 
proved to be the strong point of 
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the present Administration. No 
one holds the First Lord of the 


Admiralty personally responsible 
for that of subsequent mishaps. 
but neither his course with regard 
to the inquiry, nor his subsequent 
speeches, have conciliated the public 
mind, alarmed and apprehensive as 
to the discipline of the service and 
the capacity of naval officers to 
handle these complicated monsters. 
Explanations, no doubt, will have 
to be made in Parliament; and it 
is a matter of congratulation that, 
in view of subsequent events, the 
shortcomings of the Admiralty ab- 
sorb less of public attention than 
they did, and might easily be for- 
gotten if. a vigorous effort were 
made, as we have no doubt it will 
be, to remedy them. As regards 
the Vanguard Minute, the First 
Lord, of course, acted with the con- 
currence of two naval advisers—Ad- 
miral Milne and Admiral Hornby 
—both of the highest authority; 
and as the chief question at issue is 
as to the maintenance of an effective 
discipline in the fleet, we may as- 
sume that the defence, not hitherto 
disclosed, will be vigorous if not 
successful. 

As regards the Admiralty Slave- 
Trade Circular, no one imputes to 
the Ministry any wish to alter 
the fixed attitude of this country 
with regard to slavery; or to in- 
fringe the rule that a British man- 
of-war, whether in a foreign port 
or on the high seas, is a part of the 
‘floating territory of the Queen. If 
the Ministry had entertained any 
such design, they would most as- 
suredly not have attempted to exe- 
cute them by means of an obscure 
circular, which on the face of it never 
aspired to a higher fate than to be 
placed at a particular page of a vol- 
ume of instructions, with a conveni- 
ent heading for reference, It was 
an unlucky document, intended pro- 
bably to deal with the inconveni- 
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ences resulting from a too liberal 
accommodation being offered to ne- 
groes on board her Majesty’s ships. 
It might so happen, it says, “ that 
the whole slave portion of the crews 
of vessels engaged in the _pearl- 
fishery in the Persian Gulf might 
take refuge on board British ships.” 
Though it is wholly inadmissible to 
“ require naval officers to surrender 
fugitive slaves to their masters,” 
yet, considering that accommodation 
is limited, a negro cannot be al- 
lowed to take up free quarters on 
board of her Majesty’s ships, as a 
legitimate exercise of that freedom 
which he acquires the moment he 
seis foot on deck. As a freeman 
he is liable to be asked to quit, 
unless his antecedent status of sla- 
very confers extraordinary privi- 
leges. The situation is one ex- 
tremely liable to be abused, and 
full of difficulty for commanding 
officers. The first duty of the Ad- 
miralty in the matter is to see that 
their ships do not become mere 
refuges for the destitute, that their 
decks are kept clear, and their dis- 
cipline maintained. It is much to 
be regretted that simple instructions 
with this view were not deemed 
sufficient, and that “ burning” ques- 
tions should have been discussed 
without the slightest notion of their 
range and power. Fortunately, the 
Government, notwithstanding its 
brief existence, stands clear of all 
suspicion in reference to the subject 
of slavery. Only a fortnight after 
this Circular was issued, and long 
before it had attracted attention, the 
Speech from the Throne announced 
“a supplementary convention, which 
I trust may be efficacious for the 
more complete suppression of the 
East African slave-trade.” The Gov- 
ernment annexed the Fiji Islands 
chiefly in order to check kidnapping 
and trade in slaves, Lord Carnar- 
von is admitted by his opponents to 
be one of the best anti-slavery Minis- 
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ters we ever had. He has struggled 
to induce the colonies of South 
Africa, both British and Dutch, to 
effect a better relation between the 
whites and the natives. He has 
utilised the Ashantee victory to 
check slavery in West Africa. And 
the last thing which would be 
imputed to Mr. Disraeli or Lord 
Derby would be a leaning towards 
slavery and the slave-trade. For- 
tunately no public injury has re- 
sulted, or has been alleged to result, 
from this singular escapade. The 
Circular was withdrawn; and as its 
appearance enabled ‘ Historicus’ to 
our forth column upon column 
of what Mr. Gladstone calls bis “ re- 
cently-acquired erudition,” much to 
the enlightenment of the public, 
and Mr. Forster to fulminate “as 
his father’s son” on the topic of 
slavery, the net result was on the 
whole advantageous to the country. 

The general course, however, of the 
Government, whether in its adminis- 
tration of India, the colonies, or 
in the mobilisation of the army, has 
outweighed the shortcomings or ill 
fortune of one department. A 
grand Conservative demonstration 
in the Free Trade Hall of Man- 
chester is one’sign of the times, 
The defection of Lancashire from 
the Liberal party was the marked 
feature of the election of 1868; and 
its subsequent reception of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, and its attitude at the last 
dissolution, have had an important 
bearing on the course of politics, 
Setting aside that demonstration, 
the spéeches at Guildha!l, and one 
or two other occasions, the vaca- 
tion speeches as a rule have been 
remarkably dreary. Opposition 
speeches are usually scanned dur- 
ing a recess to see if they strike 
the note of a rival policy, or chal- 
lenge want. of confidence in the 
Ministry. But it strikes one as 
unusual, and somewhat undignified, 
for ex-Ministers in a country still 
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under monarchical government pub- 
licly to discuss the chances of their 
return to office, and the expedients 
by which that object is to be at- 
tained. There is, to say the least, 
a charming frankness, an undis- 
guised simplicity, about the proceed- 
ing, which disarms criticism. The 
modesty of Opposition has often 
been taunted with the desire of 
place; but the ex-Ministers would 
shake ‘off any taunts of that kind, 
as Dr. Kenealy would put it, “like 
dew-drops from the lion’s mane.” 
Such taunts are anticipated in the 
frankest manner, and would, of 
course, be perfectly superfluous and 
harmless, The object of such dis- 
cussion is apparently to restrain the 
impatience of their followers only ; 
each speaker avows by implication 
his own superiority to the eagerness 
he seeks to quell. There is, how- 
ever, no indication of a rival policy, 
except that, to judge from the 
ane of Lord Hartington, Mr. 
orster, and Mr. Stansfeld, the sub- 
ject of national education may yet 
give rise to difficulties which only 
a Liberal Government can surmount. 
And correspondence has actually 
begun again in the newspapers be- 
tween secularists and denomina- 
tionalists! Every reasonable man, 
we should think, had ventured to 
hope that that controversy was at 
an end, and that the work of educa- 
tion had begun and would be per- 
sisted in without further talk. e 
Cowper-Temple clause settled every 
difficulty by handing it over bodily 
to the teachers, whereupon a diffi- 
culty which exists only in the 
brains or tongues of controversialists 
vanished, and need not be conjured 
into renewed existence. Passin 
that by as a subject which split the . 
Liberal party into fragments, and 
which it is desperate to suppose will 
ever reunite them, we come to the 
formidable difficulty of Opposition, 
and for that purpose refer to the 
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speech of Mr. Butt in September 
last to his constituents at Limerick. 
He congratulated them that “for 
the first time since the Act of Union 
Ireland had returned a majority of 
representatives pledged to demand 
the restoration of her national Par- 
liament. That majority was un- 
doubtedly far greater than the ma- 
jority in the whole House of Com- 
mons by which the present Ministry 
was placed in office.” The Home 
Rulers were pledged to be “ wholly 
independent of English parties, and 
they were no longer a miserable and 
despised contingent of an English 
party.” The absolute incompetency 
of the English Parliament to man- 
age Irish affairs formed the text of 
his oration. Ireland had no repre- 
sentative government, the national 
feeling was thwarted in the police, 
in the poor-laws, in education, the 
magistracy, the fiscal administration 
of the affairs of the country, in 
the distribution of legal and judi- 
cial offices. The present system 
was worse than Russian despotism ; 
up to a few months ago Ireland 
was governed by a code of laws 
unparalleled in Europe for its 
atrocity. This is the representa- 
tive speech of an important section 
on Lord Hartington’s benches. 
Lord Hartington speaking after this 
repudiated Irish support; nor did 
a subsequent explanation lessen the 
effect of his doing so. Not so 
his incautious and eager rival, Al- 
though Mr. Forster is strongly op- 
posed to Home Rule, he added: 
“Yet I see no reason why we 
should not have the assistance of 
Irish members in the conduct of 
our imperial affairs. If I 
am opposed to them on the question 
of Home Rule, I heartily desire to 
see them taking an equal share with 
us in the government of our common 
country.” He feels, no doubt, what a 
Nemesis this Home Rule movement 
is, dogging the steps of his party ; 
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but he would try to undervalue a 
peril which Lord Hartington looks’ 
boldly in the face. Until the Lib- 
erals outweigh their opponents and 
Home Rulers put together, as Con- 
servatives do now, it would be im- 
possible for them to provide the 
country with an Administration 
capable of conducting the govern- 
ment. It is impossible for a patri- 
otic Liberal to forget this in decid- 
ing upon his political course, 

Some vigorous struggles - have 
been made to rise superior to the 
prevailing dulness, and, doubtless, 
where there is nothing to say Mr. 
Forster is the man to say it at great- 
est length, and with most sonorous 
earnestness. At Leeds, upon uni- 
versity extension—at Bradford, on 
the Admiralty Circular—at Edin- 
burgh, on our colonial empire, the 
cause of education, and the relative 
principles of parties—and again at 
Bradford on every conceivable sub- 
ject,—his speeches have had the 
great advantage of being generally 
the latest utterances of his party. 
What this perverse activity may 
portend, we do not know; but for 
the present, at least, Lord Harting- 
ton sits firmly in his seat. He ap- 
parently knows that if speech is not 
always silver, silence is generally 
golden, especially when your policy 
is to wait. Mr. Forster’s rhetoric 
is of that flowing, endless kind which 
is invariably deficient in dignity 
and weight. We are all interested 
to hear that his present partners 
were originally his porters ; and that 
if his employés were as well edu- 
cated as himself they would probably 
have been his masters, and he would 
have been their servant. He tells 
his audiences that he likes to speak 
to them “in a rough, and sais 
unconnected way ;” and he certainly 
succeeds in his object. .“ I felt that 
I ought to set to work and try to con- 
sider with as much care as possible 
what I should say on this occasion ;” 
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and so far we agree with him ; “ but 
I gave up the idea, because I could 
not, sitting quietly in my study, find 
words which could adequately ex- 
press,” &c. The result is a blatant 
and blustering style of eloquence, 
which we are not accustomed to 
from leading public men, and which 
contrasts most painfully with the 
measured utterances of his respon- 
sible leader. Take, for instance, 
the extraordinary medley of topics 
introduced into his speech to his 
constituents—“ which I won't at- 
tempt to work up in five words, be- 
cause time after all is short !’—the 
last session, the Eastern question, 
the slave-trade circular, the Vanguard 
minuté, the Chinese difficulty, Lord 
Carnarvon’s policy, the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, the Burials Bill, lo- 
cal taxation and local government, 
rural municipalities; and by the 
time those subjects were despatched 
he was not one-third through his 
speech. He seems to be deeply 
conscious of the importance of the 
split in the Liberal party, when he 
supported the country franchise and 
Lord Hartington did not, It wasa 
fine opening for the Ministerialists 


* —“it is their function to try and 


sow dissension among us; ‘ 
don’t listen to them, . . . pay 
no regard to their taunts,” &., &c. 
The leader of the Opposition, on 
the other hand, speaking at Bristol 
shortly after Mr. Disraeli’s speech at 
the Guildhall, stated the case against 
the Ministry, and referred to the 
prospects and position of the Libe- 
ral party. The speech was evidently 
intended as a party manifesto, and 
bore the marks of having been care- 
fully weighed. After alluding to 
some recent successes in regard to 
the municipal elections, he added : 
“T should be glad to see these suc- 
cesses reinforced by more successes 
in parliamentary constituencies be- 
fore we count too confidently upon 
the turn of the tide. We must re- 
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collect that we have a great deal of 
‘leeway’ to make up, and that we 
have not only to recover the losses 
which we suffered at the last, elec- 
tion, but before we think of again 
influencing the destinies-of this na- 
tion, we must make very considerable 
fresh gains.” He distinctly stated 
that in the most prosperous time of 
the Liberal party, “ without the as- 
sistance of the Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers in the House of Commons we 
should never bave commanded a 
majority.” Mr. Forster afterwards 
contradicted this, and declared that, 
while the Conservative majority in 
England now is 115, in 1868 the 
Liberals were in a majority in 
England alone of 40. Be that 
as it may, Lord Hartington dis- 
tinctly repudiated the Home Rule 
party as belonging to the Liberals, 
and explained that the Liberals 
could not return to office till they 
could set Irish members, as well as 
their opponents, at defiance. Under 
these circumstances he inculcated 
patience and moderation, to wait 
for a policy which should be born 
of “intelligent conviction, and re- 
flection, and reason ;” and to dis- 
charge the legitimate duties of Op- 
position. Without in the slightest 
degree imitating Mr. Forster’s vio- 
lence on the subject of the slave- 
trade circular, he intimated that 
explanations will be demanded of 
the Government as to what their 
views really were, and whether the 
highest legal authority would an- 
swer for the legal doctrines it con- 
tained. And no doubt these are 
explanations which we should all 
like to hear. Conservatives as well 
as Liberals will also await the pro- 
mised vindication of the recent 
Admiralty management. He recog- 
nised the great desire of the Con- 
servative party to make a univer- 
sal and sound system of education ; 
but he thought there were great 
difficulties in the way, especially 
I 
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from the clergy of the Established 
Church; and that the settlement 
of the question might after all be 
reserved for the Liberal party. 
And upon foreign policy Lord Har- 
tington added: “So long as the 
minister of England firmly and 
steadfastly pursues a just foreign 
policy, although he may not be 
backed up by the military power 
which the ministers of other na- 
tions may be able to command, he 
will know, and Europe will know 
also, that when he speaks, he 
speaks the undivided voice of a 
loyal, and a powerful, and a pat- 
riotic people.” 

Such is the position of public 
affairs. The Ministry is strong in 
parliamentary and national support, 
strong in the hopeless disunion of 
its opponents, stronger still in the 
evidences which it has given of 
matured schemes of social improve- 
ment at home, of well-considered, 
firm, and sagacious policy abroad. 
As the new year opens, it is satis- 
factory to reflect that in the present 
position of parties there is every 
guarantee for the continuance of 
progressive legislation, for the ab- 
sence of disquieting agitation. There 
does not exist at present any force 
in politics capable of raising any 
dangerous issues, the discussion of 
which, we all know from experience, 
excludes all legislative activity upon 
less exciting but far more useful 
subjects. The nation seems con- 
tented ; and under a united Govern- 
ment the three kingdoms and the 
colonial and Indian empires are 
everywhere flourishing and _pros- 
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perous. And in regard to the one 
subject of anxiety, the state of our 
foreign relations in regard to thé 
Eastern question, the Ministry has 
by its character and its recent acts 
inspired Europe with respect, and 
the public at home with enthusiasm 
as well as confidence. Its policy is 
distinctly a policy of peace; but 
that policy is also one of firmness 
and courage. It is presided over 
by the man who years ago was the 
uncompromising critic and’ oppo- 
nent of that celebrated coalition 
which, in its blundering . dealings 
with this self-same Eastern question, 
committed us to the task of rivet- 
ing a Mokammedan yoke -upon 
Christian necks, and involved us in 
a sanguinary and expensive contest, 
decisive of nothing, without visible 
influence on the ultimate course of 
events, upon the fate of the Otto- 
man empire, or the final solution, 
whatever that may be, of the East- 
ern question. If he can show that 
his Ministry can grapple success 
fully with the question which over- 
whelmed the celebrated Cabinet of 
Lord Aberdeen—can out of this 
bed of nettles pluck the rose of 
safety—can disentangle ‘“ British 
interests” from the web of old- 
world politics, and place these in- 
terests on an intelligible and secure 
foundation, so that they may be 
patent to the dull apprehension of 
England, even in the hour of war- 
like frenzy,—he will secure the re- 
nown of his Administration, and 
effect one of the most brilliant 
achievements of his long and fa- 
mous leadership. 














